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““Mellin’s” for health of body 
and vigour of mind 


“Mellin’s” Food, with fresh { 
milk, takes the pk ice of the | 
he thy mother in the rearing 


of the hand-fed child. 


And because “ Mellin’s,” properly prepared, 
offers all the life - giving constituents of 
mother’s milk, a form acceptable even 
to the babe from birth, it has earned a 
measure of gratitude and endorsement equalled 
by no other such preparation in the world. 


Mellins Food 


1 Sample bot ul, also an invaluable 99-page handbook for Mothers, “ The Cave of Infants,” 
ent FREE, Mention this masasine. 
ADDRESS—SAMPLE DEPARTMENT, MELLIN’S FOOD, LIMITED, PECKHAM. ( 


CASH SFRILLING 


PAPER PATTERN 


THIS NIGHTDRESS 
FREE toany LADY 


FRILLING will 
THE humiliating disfigurement caused by | be used for trimming if, 


Superfluous Hair is one of the horrors 
that ladies of all ages have toendure. Thousands ADORESS 
of so-called cures have come and gone, but it is ‘ . 
left to the Tensfeldt Process, now universally J CASH ire COVENTRY. 
known, to completely eradicate this terrible 
scourge without leaving any marks or dis- 
figurement. The Tensfeldt process completely 


destroys the hair root Ladies can now operate 
in the privacy of their own homes with 
results as positive as can be obtained by 


Skilled specialists, at a great saving of expense. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER MAGNESIA | 


is the Best Remedy for 


“The Face Pe rect,” n the of 


=| 


scourge of super ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


fer “oa i ential attention 


Madame TENSFELDT, Specialist for Hair & Skin, 
1224 Princes Street, EDINBURCH. 


SOYO4INNIG 
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“Beautifully Cool 
and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player's 
Navy Cut 


Tobacco ana 
Cigarettes 


Sold only in the original 
packets and tins, and may 
be obtained from all Stores 

and Tobacconists of repute. 
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Kodak Prizes for 
Happy Moments 


has a great chance of winning tt with happy pictures. 
£1000 for six simple snapshets. 
And it does not matter a jot how good or how bad 
those snapshots may be—provided they are happy. 


1000 prizes for Happiness 


You don't have to develop the photographs yourself—or prin 
them either. You are asked to send them in merely to prove 
your Happiness not to prove that you are a good pel 
grapher. Nothing counts but Happiness. A_ child ca 
win this great £1000 prize. 


nners should win 


You, as al by far the best cha . You enter for 
all the zes. The ak apher 

ness, the iodigs must give the prize to you. 


Kodak Ltd., Ki WC. 


PRESERVE 
YOUR 
YOUTH. 
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PRACTISE 

“* HARLENE 
HAIR- 

DRILL,” 


GREAT GIFT TO 18,000, 000 ADULTS 


BY ROYAL SPECIALIST. 


How to Use Two-Minutes-a-Day to Add Ten Years to Your 
“Prime of Life.”’ 


ANOTHER 1,000,000 TOILET OUTFITS FREE | 


re 0 ud in the British Isl \ll 


are ~ to receive a gift fron 1 Ro il Specialist 

Remarkable is the power 4 essed bv the man 

man who receives t git For its recipient is abl 

| t i} ven tand still-—that1 

Ta is Time aftect ro her appearance Fellow 
the ad ntained in t daily for t 

i It will keep your hair beautifully glossy and 
lux 

I pl rripl I t Outfit contains — the 
following 

tr. A trial bottle of “ Harlene i true liquid food 

t hair that, penetrating t the hair -roots, 
lates them t rowt ilding up the vet 
ibstance ft! hair itselt 

he nd gift contained in tl Free Toilet Outnt 
IS a packet of 

THE- SCALP. 

** Cremex sa Shampoo Powder for “ Every Home 
use It is I ny nded of the most ¢ e and delicate 
material It make rt pertect lather It dl 
solves eve particle of rf, dandruff deposit, a 
cor Harlen t timulate the growt 
the 


A ROYAL TOILET SECRET DISCLOSED. 
\ third gift in this Triple Toilet Outht is the Roval 


Hair Spe il wn Private mn Hair-Culture 


YOUR reels DAILY NEEDS. 
Mr. Edwards, t Roval Ha | il i 
in many t 1 . 
tremel nsit t external 


r bad 


nourishment and Hatr-Drill 


TWO MINUTES A DAY REMEDIES 
THESE ape pall 


vou are giv ipportunity of pr g this 
for vourself Free of Cost 
Mr. Edwards, t Koval Hair Specialist, is ready t 
nd to vou evervthir equired ‘rowing a perl 
head nal keepi port 
He is only now ! ir na ind ad 
inorder te post t mplete Triple | Out 
turn 
Write 1 1 nd add the space } 
1} ] 
a bel po 
th pe 
e 
Having t it Mr. | i x 
t ivell Ha Dri Ce 
hit Ha al 
\ ( Stores in t 
“Cy x 
i wh » } 5, 2d. 
i il th 


Edwards’ Harlene Co., 104 High Holborn, W. 


ROYAL HAIR SPECIALISTS FREE COUPON. 


The EDWARDS HARLENE CO 
si 


the world-far is hatr-growing method, Harlene Hau 
the inst tions \ ire enabled 
Coupon printed opy te pted) to pay 
3 iv 


IES 
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“‘Re-decoration with Hall's Distemper 
is like a change to a new home.” 


DISTEMPER 


works wonders in brightening up the home, making each 
room brighter and fresher than ever before. It is entirely 
free from the colour-fading drawbacks of wallpaper, and 
lasts for years with beauty unimpaired. 


It is the only decoration made in the wide range of 70 beautiful 
colours. It disinfects and purifies walls, and may be “spring: 
cleaned” by lightly sponging with warm water. 

BE PARTICULAR TO SPECIFY HALL’S DISTEMPER, AS IMITATiONS DO 
NOT POSSESS ITS UNIQUE ADVANTAGES. 
The new Hall's Distemper Booklet with full particulars post free from the Sole Manufacturers : 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. London Office: 19", Boro’ High St., S.E. 
Liverpool: 65, Mount Pleasant. Glasgow: 113, Bath St. Reading: 6, Gun St. 


PACH! 
5 Years’ 
Guarantee. 


W ra k 
cheap Pen would be 
LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. 


> 

—— | 2 

TISE OSPF ® 
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| Fite im te Delightfully SILKY ‘Writer. 
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Closing Date MONDAY, 30th JUNE 
If there is anv reack of The who F 
desires to profit by tl se of Tatcho, Mr. Uf, , EE 
Cre R. Sims’ wonderful Hair-Grower, and who Wiis, | 
also is desirous of receiving a valuable new. ip, to users of } 
offe em open r acceptance 
Monday, the 30th June—not a day longer. Sims’ Hair. 
Already t inds of these valuable brusi Grower 
hay been presented t itetul recipients Tatcho, 
ind in distributing the remaining tew hun. “Lo me a 
dreds no favours will be extended to anyone Cenuine, 
no picking or choosing of names “Good,” 
TATCHO’S WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS. “True.” 
Thanks to the discovery of Tatcho, the Hair 
Grower given to the world by Mr. Geo. R. Sim 
there is not one case of actual baldness to-day | 
to everv hundred that existed in pre-latcho 
davs In Tatcho, Opportunity knocks at the 
door of everyone suffering from loss of hair. 
It isa commonplace of the English language 
that Tatcho stands for “ genuine,’ ‘ good, 
* true Tatcho has made its reputation upon 
its own unique merit To-day it is acknow- 
ledged to be what Mr. Geo. R. Sims, its dis- 
vel claims it to be the one universal 
preparation that will make hair grow Ipon 
thinl vered head In a few rare case that 
past t kill of the highe medical scien 
la ma fail i howeve 
f nately few In the ist majority Tatch as 
“I guarantee thai this preparation is made ac- 
Cording to the formula recommended by me. 
“GENUINE,” “GOOD,” 
HAIR-GROWER. 
vill lin t i that :t i 1 t t 
in t f hun | thousand fa ho brush. bv i 
persons the world ove delicate sal ib tt hair, | ' ud a 
I h a tender sealp harshl ind harm miust HOW TO GET YOUR BRUSH FREE. 
I it i uritated and the if t 1 
t ind, a ilp can Hi 
i ny, thie t that n pain ‘ Mir, @ 
felt when brushing may, and often does, result it k, 
the bemge uneor pulled fron: the ly 
Great hart wused t Further, the FREE BRUSH COUPON. 
Dristl fan old-style | PASS ERPOMET SIM NOT AVAILABLE AFTER 30th JUNE. 7 
the man nities such a I 
landrutf, ng t Thi byectionable THIS Col 
be d f the old-fashioned benefitbyMr.Ge | PRE 
ind remains in the bristles to poison the ALL CHA ila 
brush is a ment Setlorth int 
THE HAIR'S SALVATION THE FREE HAIR BRUSH. GY 0 2f 
Unlike the mischie ld-stvle hair brush, the Bt 
tl f the Tat Healt ure tee 
cl Iv arranged that. the elt- leaning 
ill t 1 f th i d Name ” 
f t t brist ! 
Tatcho is sold by Chemists and Stores, 1 » 2,9, and 46, the two latter being double strength. j 


TATCHO'S UNPR DENTED OFFER 


SEE HOW THEY FIT! 


not a finedesiz 


Packing Free. 


44 Holborn Viaduct, 
82 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Nustration 


“ELASTIC™ BOOKCASE 
f if ipstde, ta 


£2 Carriage Paid 
Eritish 


dhe Slobe=Wern icke C Co. 


London, E.C. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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let No. B for 


“Koh-i-noor Pencils 


“Used down to the last half-inch." 


lt her 
wood 
wth 
1} your 
\ now 
st certainly con 
ind } ighly re 
X 
4 ' 
Int 
CM Seati 
Koh - 
H Ki \ 
! 
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M 
\ Bare ‘ 
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O IN 
RIZES 


rFOR BOYS AND GIRL 


Offered by the Proprietors of 
Vi-Cocoa to Boys and Girls 
of their Customers to enable 
them to get a good start in life. 


Three - years’ Scholarships 
and Apprentice Allowances 


We want the coming generation to understand why 
Vi-Cocoa tastes so aoe) better than other cocoas, 
why it does so much more good. Moreover, we want 
to show our appreciation of what you have done to 
build up this Vi-Cocoa business — Lots .of our cus- 
tomers would like to give their children a_ better 
chance in life, but they cannot afiord it. Now we 


we going to give :— 


One boy, £20 per annum for 3 years £60 
One boy, £10 3 
Five girls, £5 3 £75 

A total of £330 


The ‘Chance of a Lifetime’ 


Vi-Cocca is put up in three sizes only the 6d, 
packet and the od. and 1s. 6d. tins. The prizes will 
he awarded to the boys and girls who collect the 
greatest amount in labels from “the packets and tins, 
Vhe part required is the whole of the front which 
has the price on in the red seal. Keep all that are 
collected until the last week in September. Then 
send them i, all together, in one parcel, any time 
between the 23rd ar dl the 2oth of September. Don't 


send before the 23rd or after the 29th. Be sure 
vou get the right amount of postage on the parcel 
by asking at the post-otfice, Write on a piece of 


paper inside the parcel your name and address in 
tull, and put the amount like this : 
Joun Thomas Witttams, 


7 Brown Street, Pordentown. 


Z a 
Thirty 6d. labels ese 15 Oo 
Pwenty od. labels 15 Oo 
Twenty ts. Od. labels .. 


Total £3 0 0 
The prizes will be awarded for the highest amounts. 
Now start collecting at once. [ont missany chance 
of gaining this good start in life. The first year’s in- 


sti alme nts will be sentas soon as the contest is decided. 


Avep this advertisement for future reference. 


Address your wrapper : 


VI-COCOA Children’s Competition 


12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. tap 


Lin 
7 
Unit nit 
| form a complet ‘ hie Unit” in 
of a { kk Pencil, as I do 
nat k I vou a better testinnonial. 
| lder Iw thle to use it to 
t h; t older now re 
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cool, comfortable. 


harsh, stiff piqués. 
TOOTAL’S PIQUF is a 


beautifully, in graceful folds. 


It is strengthened between 


out. 


will arrange that you ure supplied 


Addre Tootal’s Piqué (Dept. 
132 capside, E.C 


London, 


PIQUE STYLE BOOK FREC 


the river wears a 
piqué gown, snowy white, 


To the out-door girl TOOTAL’S 
PIQUE makes an irresistible 
peai, because it keeps so fres! 

Free from the faults of ordinary 


ap- 


fabric—soft and pliant. It drapes 


the 


cords to prevent cracking and tear- 
ing. The first piqué to be made 
DOUBLE WIDTH—43-44 ins. 


—which is an advantage in cutting 


Your draper can supply you with Tootal's 


Piqué, in f different widths of cord, in 
whit vory, t re und a variety of puaran 
teed fust-dyed colours, at one fixed price of 
2/2 the doubi rit 

If you have a difficulty write us and we 


showing wide range of dress and children’ 
yle for specially recommended fir 
king with Tootal’s Piqué. Pauper patterns 
ure to be bad for making up each style 
trated in book. Included in the book is 


A splendid range of Tootal’s Pique patterns 


, 


See Name on each yard of Seleadge | 


| 
HE smartest girl on Wh HT 
\\ 


hed 


| 
\ \\ \ \ 
PY RA r Men P \ \\ \ 
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BLUSHING 


” Your Face Betrays 
You! 


Remarkable dis- 
covery that will 
interest every man 
and woman suffer- 
ing from involun- 
tary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY 
REMOVES THE CAUSE. 


d 
Mr T = Specialist, 
% Maduox St.. Hanover Square, Londo 


FREE. 


@ Call and test the 
Perfected Model 


4 


DEAF N ESS. 


CONQUERED!!! 


| MARVELLOUS NEW INVENTION. 


i Don’t rest another day ti youve tried it you 
may do so FREE. 


“AURIPHONE” | 


\ not 


{ Send for it to-day, 


| FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
AURIPHONES, Lro , 198 WALTER HOUSE, 418-322 STRAND, LONDON. 
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This one is from a 
Veterinary Surgeon 


(Note what his 
Solicitor said) : 


Sirs, 

Many thanks for Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
received this morning, and 
for adjusting and changing 
nib free of charge, 


I am, or ought to be, a 
connoisseur in fountain 
pens, as I have spent pounds 
on nearly all known makes, 
and have now 6 Fountains 
and 4 Stvlos on hand, but 
HWiaterman’s Ideal ts oftenest 
in my hand, specially when I 
want a good solid write 
without thinking of the pen. 


IT was advising my solicitor 
to go in for one to-day, and he 
said he had had one, and it 
eas so good someone (who 
knew a good thing) stole it.” 


Watérman’s 
Ideal) 
FountainPen 


W. Ideal 1 t Four Styles Regular, 
“ t I | Safety Pump-Filling and 
self-Filh with numerous 
In Silver 
Gold f pr ti 
e W OF Stat oners an Jeweler 
ts a litet It eryvwhe Booklet fre 

writ t t t from \RDE 
t MUTH, 1 Koh-i-noor 

\ Kir vy, 

\ ad 

t hae Mila dD 
Lirussels, 2 fuvich Barce 1.) 


2 
y 
| 
| 4 
i | Apiil oth, 1913. 
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is ou it It supplic } le- 


f the 
We, t 


JEWEL PEN 00. 102 St. LONDON, E.¢. 


‘ 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
t fou 


Broncho-Laryngeal), 
For For 


CHEST, ASTHMA, 
THROAT, oe COUGH, 
VOICE, CATARRH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &c. 
sold Che 1- 26 


| Doggie! 


It’s the last 


Nir 


in the Hair. 


| Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock. 


Head Ointment » 
ills all Nits 


and Vermin 


RANK 


WHY PAY SHOP 


All goods sent direct oom to Home. 
Do know tp 1s are mad n Birn 


BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING. 
ROOM SUITES, SIOEBOARDS, 
at ver) y LOW PRICES, M) 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. '"" 


Ley “atl 


x 


Show Rooms: 
| 62 MOCRST. 


Special Attention given 
to Export Orders. 


| Td love to gre 
ba you 4 
| PROCTORS yp Ss 


Golden Shred’ Sandwich. 


Three eggs, three ounces of castor sugar, two ounces of flour and 

two ounces cf ground rice, or if preferred, four ounces of flour, and one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, Beat up the eggs and add the sugar; then . =) 
add the flour and thoroughly mix. Pour the mixture into two shallow 

well greased tins of the same size, and bake for about ten minutes ina 
moderately | oven, Turn cut on to sugar-sorinkled paper, and when 5 


cold spread 


Marmalade 


ca one piece only and lay the other piece on top. 


* Goldza Shred” is made of the finest selected y SA 
Or aces and pure sugar —nothing else. 


ROBERTSON — Only Maker. 


Hand-woven 


Donegal 


“ is not just ordinary cloth. It is hend made with a :. 
cs lustre and finish the power driven loom cannot give 


PS Light and smart. it is ideal for Spring and Summer 


7 wear, and the large variety of styles we make —made-to- 
“ enables us to satisfy exactly your own particular ———— 
* needs. All suits are made by cutters and tailors who take your 
@ word as law, and you are guaranteed satisfaction or your 


money back 


d i rl me book “The Story of Donegal 


! | cio measurement torms, and a 
ute Sent post tree on request 


See our Tweeds being 
pool Exhibition May 

(Mail Order Department F.6) to October, 1013. : 


Oldham Place, LIVERPOOL. ‘° 


it Dublin, Belfast and md Branches and Agencies 
World 
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AN ESSENTIAL POINT 


You cannot buy drugs or medicines as you | 
would buy ordinary household stores—you 
must be sure, above all things, that your 
medicines are of unimpeachable 


PURITY 


To realise this essential point 1s equally to 
realise the advantage of buying all medicines, 
chemicals, and dietetic articles at 4 Cash 
(chemists 


No drugs or chemicals are sold at any of 
the 550 branches until they have passed the 
critical tests of a large staff of highly-trained 
Analytical Chemists. 


700 Qualified Chemists on the Staff. 
550 Branches in Town and Country. 


You are Heed Offices: 
safe in | /” Station Street, 
leali Nottingham. 
Ing 
with Managing 
Director. 
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“What lovely stockings 
you are wearing. 


I thought you would 


| “Yes, they are mice 

| like them.” 

“T do like them, Unfortunately, I really 
can't afford to wear silk—they are so expen- 
sive and anything but serviceable. 


Jul you can afford to wear these. They 
ore the Shadow Hose quite the 
latest thing—ard don’t cost anything like so 
much as ordinary silk. You see they have 
pure silk transparent ankles, spliced at the 
back, but the bottom of the foot, the 
toe and heel, and above the calf, are ot 
beautiful soft cashmere. You get the dainty 
exquisite effect of silk stockings with the 
wear of all-wool, and they only cost 1/11 } 
per pair. If you desire, you can have 
them fitted with a strong silk suspender 
attachment which is so convenient. Another 
advantage I find is that x4 Shadow 
Hose are made in such a variety of charming 
shades you have not the slighte “st dithculty 
in matching any of your costumes.” 


| 
| 
| “Isn't that clever! I must really buy some 
| Where do you get them 2” 

| 


“oO; 

Oh! any draper or ladies’ outfitter will 
supply them. ‘The only thing is to be care- 
ful to ask for and make sure they are 


r you will be disappointed,” 


SHADOW HOSE 


are really the smartest foo!wear ¥ u can buy 
—yust wi you want for summer we 


GZ Socks & Stockings are made 


in all styles and weights 


Jason Hosiery. Co., Leicester. 


| 


y 


“ My name ts Simplicity 


“T am carried 
*teven up to the clouds by the airmen. For I am 
Onoto—the pen that makes writing easy everywhere.”” 

The Onoto fills itself instantly from any ink 

supply and cleans itself in filling. Get 

one to-day and save time, trouble and mess. 


Onoto Pen 


the self filling pen. 


GUARANTEE.—The Onoto is British made. It is de 
signed to last a lifetime; but, if it should ever go wrong, 
the makers will immediately put it right, free of cost. 
Price and upwards a ationers, Pewe: 
Book et ul the On ‘en free om affiuation 
RUE & 2 Runkill Row, London, 


Ask for ‘ONOTO INK—Best no all Pens 


ers ani Stores. 
THOS. DE LA 


THIS 
40-PAGE 
ALBUM 


commemorates the One- 
hour Record Run of the 


The First Car in the World to com- 


nlete 100 Miles within One Hour. 


Beautifully dlustrated in colours with 
more than 100 Illustrations. A worthy 


souvenir of this historic success. 
Ask us for a FREE COPY. 
The issue is limited. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED 


Automobile Designers and Engineers 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 4 
| 66 ALBO 
| 
| | 
| | 
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© A Selection of “», = 


Religious 


“Volumes j 


JESUS, SON OF MAN 


pictures of | ti ed to H 


THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRIST 
Clot 
Ax i f 


THE RENASCENCE OF FAITH 


( 


J. A. Packer 
AMONG THE HERETICS 
OF EUROPE 


pr 


( 


W. H. Fitchett, B.A.. LL.D. 


THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, p.p.. LL.D. 


LIFE’'S UNEXPECTED ISSUES 


( 


Rev. Arthur W. Robinson. p.p. 


THE VOICE OF JOY AND 
HEALTH ( 


Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D.. F.G.S. 


CASSELL’ 5s CONCISE 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


( 


Dr. Alfred Rowland 


AFTER DEATH WHAT: 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter 


LIFE’S TANGLED THREAD 


The Child’s Bible 


4 
q Of all Booksellers. 


Harold Begbie Rev. RC. Gillie 
a RELIGION AND THE CRISIS EVANGELICALISM F 
‘ Has it a future? 
moc 
4 
Rev. Richard Roberts 


Fy 


a CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. E = 


4 
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FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES 


3 Made in Silver-lined Pans 
A under Ideal Hygienic Conditions 


The World's Standard 
a Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 

Insist upon having Chivers’ 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 
& The Orchard Factory, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


ALEX. LEF EVER (Est.) ) 226 OLD STREET (ciy‘ton) and 

18427 534 COWPER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Complete House, Office, 
and Hotel Furnisher. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 


Wooden 
Bedsteads 


Furnish Economically for Cash 
direct from Makers. 


largest and Most Up-to-date 
Stock in London. 


—— 13 230.— Well made Fumed Solid Oak Jacobean edstead. 
oe 6 it. in 
rig and Guide, ** How to Furnish,”’ qm by ; £2 18 6 
' t 
free. Mention The 2uiver. ft. Oin by 6 tt. Gin 
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osts Little 


Lasts Long. 


costs so little that you can use it regularly, 
obtaining the delights of a skin cleansing and 


beautifying such as no other Soap gives, for it 


the secret of it ail being that it is so completely 


pure and so supreme in quality that 


One Tablet of Pears will Outlast 
Two « Common Soaps 


| | 
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FITS CURED | Send for a bunch of patterns to-day of 
— WING-A-DEEN 


OZERINE The _ Prescription aa = the genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey. 
eminent London Physician and Nerve Specialist The coll fat 
—has cured permanently the very worst cases, wear, cildcen’s weer, or 
when everything else had failed. In almost every slumber wear. And there 
case fits cease entirely from the first dose. is nothing better than 
Wine- a-deen for gentle- 
men’s shirts or py jamas. 

You can boil Winc-a- 
deen when you wash it. 
You can almost scorch it 
when you dry it (it’s not 
a bit like flannelette that 
way). The colours are 
fast and fadeless. It is 
supple in the finish and 
drapes like the softest of 
French Voile. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. Used 
all over the world. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


On receipt of Post Card I will send you a bottle, 
absolutely free, so certain am | of its success, 


4/6 and 11/- per Bottle, post free. 


» ( nies, India, America, *oreig 

For the olonies, It ys America, and Foreign Self-coloured Wine a-deen, 41 inches wide, price 111 
Countries a Package sutticient for 40 days’ treatment per yard 

vill be sent to any address in the world post free Striped Winc-a-deen inches wide, price 14) per yard. 
{ > Cream Wine-a-deen, 6 inches wide, Pe and 164 per yard ; 

t 12/s (3 dols.). Write to st inches wide, 164, 1/11), and 2/6) per yard, ac- 

rding t wel 
W. NICHOL ONLY OUTAINABLE FROM 
PATRICK THOMSON, Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


COUPON. LETTER COMPETITION. 


“Mothers and Daughters.” 


Name 
Address 


A Coupon must be sent with every letter. 


Address: The Editor, “The Quiver,” La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


BENSON’S 


FINE GEM RINGS. 


Sent Post Free all the world over. 


HIGHEST QUALITY os BEST VALUE 
at Lowest Cash Prices. 
** Times’ Sistem of Me IN 1 HI TP 1) MEN TS ts available. 


D 7 Half-H ps, SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE. 
7 upwards, Iustrated Book of Rings from £1 (with size card). Watches 
from £2, Jewels, Xc., post tree, Mention Quiver. 


J. W. BENSON, tia. 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Q—June, 1913! xvii 
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0005 
os, 
8008 
CASSELL’S NATURE BOOKS 
BABY BIRDS AT HOME MARVELS OF FISH LIFE 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S As Revealed by the Camera. By Dr. 
With 60 Plain Plat ind 4 Coloured Francis Ward, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. With 
Plates. 136 pages Cloth wilt, 6s 64 pages of unique Photographs of 
U Fish taken direct under water in their 
SPIDERLAND natural surroundings. Cloth gilt, 
6s. net. 7 
graphs. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net By William J. Claxton. With 4 
Colour and 4 Black-and-Whiie Ilus- 
WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE 
1 By S. Leonard Bastin. Mlustrated with | WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW | 
40 Photograp! Plites by the author 
4 and 81 mines Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d | Photographed in Colour direct from x 
Nature by H. Essenhigh Corke, | 
with Descriptive Text by 
BABES OF THE WILD G ttall 
and 25 grams of segments o 1e 
By Charles G. D. Robert With Col flowers. Cloth. 5s. net each 
gilt 7 With Rembrandt Photogravure Front- - UJ 
ispiece and nearly 200 beautiful Hlus- 2 
WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA vations of 
bg Young, ete. ete Cloth gilt, 6s 
ng the Adve: rr nd Observat 
"Field Naturalist and an Ai THE NATURE LOVER'S HANDBOOK 
PI “raphe WwW Frontispiece and Delight ind Beauties of the 
about 180 Hlustrati Cloth gilt 6d Countryside described by Eminent 
C ip kd Natu list Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
Nu el Calta ‘ 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE S\UVAGE, LONDON, F.C 3g" 
200 


each 


RACE AND* SEX BOOKLETS 


MORALS AND BRAIN 
I ) M.1 


RELIGION AND RACE REG ENERATION 
LITERATURE The Word of Far or of De ath, 
THE PROBLEM OF RACE REGE NERATION 
*THE METHODS OF RACE-REG . NER ATION 
"WOMANHOOD AND RACE-REG ENER ATION 


THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE -its National and 
International Significance 
A. N M M.D) 
PROBLEMS OF SEX 
| 


NATIONAL IDEALS AND "RAC E REG ENER ATION 
EDUCATION AND RACE-REG ENER ATION 


Is. 6d. net 


Each Booklet contains 64-80 pages each. Paper Covers. 
Ot all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


71! 


post free 


~ 
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A DELIGHTFUL LEMONADE. 


FREEMAN’S GLASS-LEMON 


SIMPLY REQUIRES THE ADDITION OF COLD WATER. 


This delicious summer drink contains the actual lemon 
concentrated by a newly discovered process, which produces 
all the cool freshness and delightful flavour of the ripe fruit. 


Put one teaspoonful of GLASS-LEMON in a glass 
or tumbler, fill up with cold water, and you have a splendid 
and pleasant thirst-quencher. No sugar and no boiling 


walter are required. 


GLASS-LEMON also makes an ideal drink with 
Aerated Water. Any quantity can be made at any time 


with equal case. 


SOLD in 6d. & 1/- Canisters (also in ld. Packets). 
4 GLASSES FOR 1” 


For picnics and river parties, for cyclists and sportsmen, for the 
busy City man, for children, and, in fact, for everyone and for 


all occasions GLASS-LEMON is both cheap and satisfying. 


FOR SCHOOLS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and 
for GENERAL HOUSEHOLD USE the 


FAMILY CANISTER AT 4/- 


will be found to be both economical and useful. 


Sold by all grocers and stores. 


FREEMAN G@ HILDYARD, Food Specialists, 12 Henry St., Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. 
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Impaired Digestion & 


The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 
the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes 
and invigorates thc system, and is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion, 


=| 


| 


MADF IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 


= 
x 
. ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


Of Chemists Large Sample 


1/6 and 3/- sent for 
3 penny 
per Tin stamps 


D.27. 


WORTH WRITING FOR 
minit in Boot making 
The merits of > 


Southalls parenteo 


needy Jace 
QO O S of 
are far and away 


above anything 


yet achieved. 


\ 
ALY Mi r COMPORTABLI | ts made. 

NO St t the wearer, and therefore 

~~ Ma as Wi LLINGTON Boots without linings, there is 

t k, toy the wearer or cut the leather 

Ha a WIDI ol ENIN the re easy to put on or take off. 


READY LACED, t to buckle the strap 


‘ 
There N rt TIDY | how or to come undone 
great ELASTICITY, with less fatigue. 
‘fon feet unions, etc. 


th th Ri ad Lace, alse 
‘So uthall ‘s "Original ‘Stra ap the old fa 
Send Post Card for ps of Self. Measur cat and PRICE. LIST. 


R. SOUTHALL & co. (Dept. B), 88 Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


MADE & VLIkb 100.6 
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The Misses Tritton’s 
Home Schools for Girls 


At Dieppe.—Le Plein Air. | 
Finishing Branch. Staff entirely French. Accomplishments. Needle- } 


work. Cookery. Bracing air. 3 hours from Paris. 


_ | 4t Worthing.—Broadwater Hall. 


General English Education. Greunds of 8 acres, including playing 
feld, tennis and croquet lawns. Equable climate. Special arrangements 


for pupils from abroad. 


The Field House.. A Home for Little Children, adjoining the 


Grounds, with Nursery Accommodation and Kindergarten Classes. 


——. 


100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
WITH on WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER M ARKING INK 
KIND is PREFERRED. y ~~ phy 
AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
dozen After n Tea "Ch hand- 4 
embroidered Linen, 4/6 each Linen Sheets 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ‘Ltd., BELFAST 
The leading f Carpet and General 1 
SEAMLESS 
LUDCORD 
Carpets tor sit 
A ROOM COMFORTABLY & 


CARPETED FOR 12 - 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
6970 London, ae c. 


Ny 


“ee 


>, 


A 


= 
| 
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PS 


noticed how well some 
women wear thei wns, how tree they 
are from waist wrinkles, how closely they 


ire, Do you know the 
reason ? is because the shape is re- 
tained and because there has been no 


breakage of 


| obably becan they wear 
Oktis, Anyway, no woman who wears 
Oktis can ever be subject to corset annoy- 
ance, tor the OKtis double the life of 
your corsets, [hat means a good deal, 
doesn't it? 


your Draper for them, and be sure to 


say OKTIS.°’ 


THE “RED DWARF’ STYLOGRAPH 


WRITES SMOOTHLY CANNOT LEAK CONVENIENT SIZI EVER READY 


RED DWARF STYLOCRA 


A Red Dwa: 
J. KEARNEY & CO. Sole prietors|, 47 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


SIMPLE 
TREATMENT | LOTS OF FUN FOR SIXPENCE! 
Twenty-Five youth always, invible: greatest thin 
Years’ and you friends. Neigh like 


Success 
r ons 
root et aries Price Sixpence each. Four! 
1 SYDNEY BENSON © 

TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., don, N. 
303 South Frederick Street, Dublin, 239, Pentonville Road, Lon 


COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 


forward a Certificate. I enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed 
Addi CSS 
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APPEALS. 


The Editor of ** The Quiver’ 
mentioned Charities that ave forwarded to hi Sauvage, London, EC, 


¢ and ackne ge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the under- 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 


Homeless. 


Hungry: 
Thousands of Deserving 
Unemployed are Imploring 


The CHURCH ARMY | | 


ot for Charity, but for WORK, to sais { : 
carn FOOD AND FIRE for treir 
STARVING FAMILIES 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 


KING EDWARES QUEEN ALENAN. 


DRAS LABOUR 
LABOUR TENT DEPOTS for respect 


FOR CHILDREN, 


Inquiry 
System 
in force for 
prevention of 


(open night and day), able unemploy 
for single homeless 1 ; ried men wath tamil 

MIGHT RESTS mel me d women ; and 
120 othe ur Homes, Farm Colonie . 

fer Honest Labour, saving hundreds 
‘ 
EMIGRATION for men, famiites and f good aps uh2s. Leather limp, net 6d. 
New Testament. 

FUNDS Firewood Orders (3s. per GAL ATIANS, EPHESIANS, AND 
100 Santee) ea OLD Sr. Mark | PHILIPPIANS (Cloth only). 
CLOTHES me women and chi very Sr. Luxe 1 Cone IANS, HESSALO- 
special 1 Sr. | NIANS, AND Timorny, 

lux rites, PHILEMON 
Bar Chu Roma) AND James. 
able to Pre ef Secre- Reveiation 
eadquarte ! ton Stree arble 4 
tary, Hes Old Testament (0% cer puper) 
Levins | 2s. Od. 
* 


“IN HIS NAME.” 


fora 


: SEASIDE 


LONDON 
SLUM CHILD 


WHO WILL MAKE THIS LiTTLE SACRIFICE SC THAT 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J. P.. Director and Secretary, 


RacGcep Senoor UNton SHaAPTESBURY Society, 


32 pre St., Theobald’s Road, London, 


A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


[he Holiday Homes Fund |) to send ro hildren for Fortnight’s He jiday this 
Summer Su halH ive a new lease of a « child. aftiords an 
experience that afterwards becomes a happy memory amid the unhappy lite of Slumdom. All gifts 
for the Holiday Homes Fund of the R.S.U. and Shattesbury Society will be gratetully ac knowledged by 


w.c. 
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Stiff Paper on its pages are entirely exclusive repro- Cloth gilt, B 


ductions, and can be seen in no other pub- 


Cover, 3s. net Kication. ‘These ase exquisitely printed on 5s. net = 
best surface paper, and no expense has 
been spared to maintain the implied 
standard accorded to ** Roval) Acacdk my 


Pictures ” by a leading journal, which 


~ 
L ACAD 

PICTURES 
and Sculpture, 1913 

HIS publication is entirely different 

ft) T from all other souvenir volumes of the > 
Burlington House show; no picture or 
piece ol sculpture is included which does 
not actually appear inthe Royal Academy i) 
fi Many of the illustrations which appear Q 


states that ‘*no reproductions could well 


Q 
Q 
Q 
be more beautiful a 
Q 
Q 


Send P.C. for Prospectus. Specimen copy post free od. from 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.Cc. 


Cassell’s Pocket 


| Reference Library | 


A Uniform Series of Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 
designed for the Pocket, the Desk, and the Study. 


List of the first 12 Vols: 


Proverbs and Maxims Cassell’s Pocket English Dictionary | ’ 
rranged By W. 1A Appenai 
Dictionary of Mythology are French Conversations for English Travellers 
The Pocket Doctor A Dictionary of Prose Quotations . 
i yee 
The Pocket Gardener A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
! 
A Gazetteer of the British Isles ; 
Dictionary of Etiquette - p kK 
Abbreviations, British and Foreign 


When was That? 
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Large and small hats, 
deep or shallow ones, 
the “Fitzall” fits 
them all. Instantly 
adjustable with- 
out stitching or 
trouble. 


This is the 
“Fitzall” 
Bandeau 
ready for adjustment to any 
shape, style or size of hat. 
Once fixed it stays 


fixed until you 
wish to alter it. 


Mi'liners everywhere 
~—London, Paris, 
Berlin, in fact all 
over Europe_declare 
the “Fitzall” to be 
the most comfortable 
and most useful 
hat adjuster ever 
invented. 


Sold by all Milliners and 
Drapers cverywhere 


There is abs tely no risk 
of failure with Drummer Dyes 
if you follow the direction 
And here are some of the things 
A with them ; skirts, 
bodices, wraps, scarves, col- 
lars, riobons, cravats, 


laces, jabots, belts, 

ME) feathers, stockings. 

- = more, 

l ‘ ri c k ‘ 


and: 
safely 


THERE YOU 
ARE! 

and only a trifling cost. I'll 

take very good care never 

to be without Drummer 


Dyes again, 
i 


Drummer Dyes are 


; alwayscertain, safe 
and fast. They | 
are extremely 


easy to use | 
the directions 
ie simple, 

lear, 


be made 


new again 
with Drum- : 
mer Dyes 


ond < he sts everywhere. 
‘LY BY 
| WM. & SONS, Ltd., 
Bolton, Lancs. 


DYES 


r 
4 “ 
Q 
2 al 
{ Ab B/N 
*Q—June, 19 


HEALTH IN THE HOME. 


rhe delight of living can only be realised when you 
are in perfect health, and when those 


earest to you—the dear home faces—are the picture of 


healt! 

rhe children particularly, who require such constant 
care, are a urce of jov and comfort when thev are 

Naturally they require an occasional dose of medicine 
when t set peevish and fretful and “oft their food 


That medicine should be bot] and unobtrusive ; 
sts anvthing “nasty to take 


When out of sorts and w-spirited a child, nine 


pleasant 


times out of ten, is suffering from a sluggish liver 
with disorder of the stomach and bowels. Give it a 
dos f **Lenilax”’ pills—one pill is generally sufficient 
a lated in s sweet or other What a 
there will | in a few short hours! How 
ind bright the littl ne will be! ‘“ Lenilax 
not gripe or purge they act in Nature's 
iv, uryl irities, allaving fever- 
nad tle ea and all other dis- 
ng symptoms are vod for the mother 
as for the child, and are especially efficacious in 
relieving and curing biliousness and indigestion, and 
removing all the symptoms Stipation. It is their 
gentl thorough action which makes them the 
best st reliable household remedy. ‘“ Lenilax 
pills “ Health in the Home 
Sold in phials, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., by all the 
prin l cl ists, stores, et from stock or order), 
and mav be ybtained from Boots’ Cash Chemists, 
Taylor's Drug Stores, Hodders, Whiteley’s, et« 
A generous Free sample will be sent on application 
to Atkinson’s Lenilax Pill Company, Olmar Street, 


London, $.E 


about vou—those 


| HINROD'SS 


Gives instant Reliet.~ 
ASTHMA what sour 
INFLUENZA tor be sutier 
NASAL CATARRH 
COUGHS that mply led j 
Free Sample vied “Te als free | 
y post, S Tins, 48. 3d | 
Viaduct, | lon. 
i H 


Cc. 
Diet 


FRY'S BOOK 
and Exercise for 
Training.” 

Post Free 3d. on application to“ The Quiver.” 


Black Beetles scien 
tifically extermina. 
ted by the UNION 
COCKROACEH PasTE 
© af eral 
her pre rat s had failed eve 1 
uled t beds with t 
and the Cover ext I th 
ul G NS Surprise t rvellous re 
132346) free, wit un 


| J.F. HEWITT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


FREE HOLIDAY ADVICE FOR OUR READERS. 


Now that many of our readers are looking forward to 


Summer Holidays, 


nection with Cassell’s 


a bureau has 
Time 


been 
Table Department, 


opened in con- 
for the 


service of any reader who wishes advice on Where to Stay 


or What Town (Seasid 
holiday, or those who purpo 
The Holiday Expert 
Hotels or Boarding Houses, 
of town. 


e or Country) 


to visit fora 
se coming to stay in London. 


will advise the best Route, best 


and likewise choice 


An interesting Holiday can be economically spent 


including a delightful 


information is given regarding Coasting 


Sea Voyage at 


Trips, 


on the Continent, 

each end of the holiday period. 
Also 

and short or long Sea Cruis 


All particulars will be 


or Steamboat tickets, 


Hotel 


es. 
of Railway 
se charges. 


to cost 
Hou 


given as 
or Boarding 


In connection with the above department, advice 15S 
also offered t those seeki ing information regarding 
choice of Schools, C Col leges, and Educational 
Establishments of all descriptions. Poultry Farms are 
also recommended to those desirous of becoming pupils. 
All inquiries should be addressed: Travel Editor, 
"The Quiver," La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 
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pRICKING THE CARE-BUBBLE 
An Easy and Business-like Way of Doing It 


wEyvy him?" said a hard-headed business man to 
me the other day, when discussing the heir of Pierpont 
Morgan's millions. “Not I! See the havoc which 
the millions work on the face of the man who possesses 
them. Why, in nine cases out of ten, the richer a 
man gets—after a certain point, mind you—the poorer 
he looks.”’ 
“And your certain point,’’ said I. 
tha 


“What is 


‘The point where one is assured of the reasonable 
comforts of one’s own life, and the ample provision 
for one's children in case of their being deprived of 
parental protection 

“4 good practical basis,"’ said I; ** but now would 
you mind telling me how you yourself manage not 
to look rich but also to look cheerful in spite of 
rade disturbances which are making some of us 
precious uneasy 

«The fact is,’’ he returned deliberately, ‘‘I long 
ago gave up laying by for the proverbial rainy day 
that is supposed to come to almost every man when 
ts on in years, and made provision, instead, for 
the sunshiny dayfthat is coming to my son and 
laughter when they step out into the world on their 
scount. Fixed them up handsomely with an 
ment apiece, and thus pricked the care-bubble 
dodges about before the eyes of thousands of 
s men, keeping them from seeing how to get 

on with their work.”’ 

“T can understand how that may enliven your son 
and daughter,’’ said I, ‘‘but how in the name of 
fortune does it keep you looking young and cheery ?"’ 

“Good heavens, man!"’ he retorted laughingly, 

what's the sort of tale a poor old fogey pitches 
when he's shivering at the door of the bankruptcy 
t? Hasn't he seen the trouble coming and fought 
against it, thrown good money after bad, and done all 
sorts of foolishness, even to the point of dishonesty, 
in order to ‘save himself and his family’? Each day 

f his life he’s been dodging the very same sort of 
care-bubble as I pricked when I purchased an En- 
lowment Policy for myself, and a different sort of 
Endowment for the lad and lass, payable when they 
reach the age of twenty-one."’ 

“So that's your philosopher’s stone," said 1; ** must 
have cost you a pretty penny."’ 

Not nearly so much as you would think,"’ said he. 
“Fact is, Fate seemed to work into my hands, except 
lor my own Endowment, which I paid for in the or- 
Gnary way. The very day the girl was born I had 
astroke of luck, and made /8o off one deal. It wasn’t 
uch of a self-denial to place something under /50 of 
sum in the hands of the Norwich Union, and 
Secure to the girl the sum of /100 down on her 
y-first birthday 
hen with the lad—I was intending to purchase 
n Endowment a bit at a time, paying an annual 
premium of £3 10s. Sd., but again, as luck would 

Wwe it, an old schoolmate of mine took it into his 
dead to send the boy a christening gift of f100, and 

may be sure the wife and I didn't take long to 
ide what to do with that money. There it is, as 
and as tight as possible, with cent per cent 
tassured to the boy when he reaches the age of 
y-one and claims his f200. You may just depend 
nit, the proposals of the Norwich Union are worth 
firing into. There's a whole budget of their 
at my house which you are welcome to see, or, 
\.0u write to The Secretary, Norwich Union Life 
“ee (Department C), Norwich, he will promptly 
‘ward fullest particulars to yourself."’ 
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Man is what 


he feeds on 


ANY a favourite food 
1 is pleasant to the eye 
and taste, but harmful to 
the digestion. Nearly all 
foods actually leave a little 
poison in the system, but 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese by 
its lactic cultures counter- 
acts and drives out these 
poisons, and keeps the 
whole system healthy. 


Soft, Creamy, Delicious 
—St. Ivel Cheese is 
“The Pride of the West 


Countrie.” 


CHEESE 


"LAGTIG- 


Is a cheese of active good. 
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THE LADY OF FASHION 


MUST HAVE 


A “Swan Safety,” 
such as the one illus- 
trated here, is a_ really 
perfect gift for any occasion. 


The pen which is safe 
to carry in any posi- 
tion and writes at 
once without 


PRICES from 12/6. Of all 

i 
Stationers and Jewellers. Write 
us to-day for our new Catalogue. “< ment, 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. Sive 2B 
BRANCHES 8 Cheapside, E.C.; a Regent Street, Safety, 
Exchange Street, Mane ter; 10 Rue Neuve, Covers 


Brussels; Bren Opéra, Paris; and at 


W. HARBROW Iron Building Works, 


y S. BERMONDSEY STATION, S.E. 


Telegrams —“E al Telephone—Hop 17. 


Design 1033. i | ‘ 
| 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- | 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed 


rooms, and u 


ual Ottices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 


diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ‘*‘ Rough 


Cast” plastering 


Price £295, includ foundation 


| | 
q PAVILION, containing Club, Re- 
Fag ‘ freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 
Say Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 
vas 
Verandah 
ig | Price £130, delivered and erected on 


110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables, 


tor 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Mo 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
: 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE: 
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> 
Filigree, 


fo-dav for your 


copy ty lise 


trated “ Tebralco Ladies’ 
Magazine,’ containing 
Style patterus 


of TOBRALCO. 


No matter how often 
TOBRALCO 
is washed or how 
long it is worn—the 


silky sheen remains. 
No other wash-dress 
¢) fabric compares with it 


British-made:Cotton Wash Fab 


TOBRALCO 


| Self-White-Colours & Printed-Designs | 


(? See the name TOBRALCO on every yard of selvedge. ‘) 
TOBRALCO in self-white is snowy-white ; 
in colours or prints it is guaranteed indelible. 
A charming material for children’s frocks, 
pinafores or overalls — greatly favoured in 
the dainty colours for ladies’ blouses, 
morning gowns and holiday attire. 


Your draper has the new patterns—they are 
sure to please you. When you buy, see the 
name TOBRALCO on each yard of the 
| selvedge and be sure of satisfaction. 


Write for Free Ladies’ Maégazine— 


full of interest and amusement. Fully illustrated. Also { 
contains Style Sheets and patternsof Tobralco, Address : 
TOLRALCO, Dept. 7, 132, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


2 TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO., Lrtp., : 

Manufacturers of Tootal’s Piqué, Lissue Handker- VEI INS 

chiets tor Ladies, Pyramid Handkerchiefs fo: Men. 1 t 
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THE DAIMLER CAR IS CAPABLE OF DOING SO 

AND SO: IS CONSTRUCTED OF THE FINEST 
MATERIALS: BY THE BEST WORKMEN, AND IS 
THE “BEAU IDEAL’’ OF EVERYTHING A MOTOR 
CAR SHOULD BE —-IS INSTRUCTIVE BUT HARDLY 
CONVINCING — UNLESS THE SAID STATEMENT IS 
BACKED BY THE TESTIMONY OF THE OWNER, 
HERE IS THE TESTIMONY OF AN OWNER. 


TT" BALD STATEMENT TO THE EFFECT THAT 


50,000 mites. 


Steventon Manor, 
Whitchurch, Hants. 
10/7 Varn hh, 
Dea 
The 3 hp. Daimler bought from vou sour years 
age Wioruns as well as when new. 
Tt has yust been taken to pieces, tor the first time. 
There ts practically no wear anywhere. The car has 


done from 40,009 tv 50,000 miles. 


“A 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., 
Coventry 
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THROUGH AUSTRIAN TYROL 


(MAY TO OCTOBER.) 


Traversing the most picturesque districts served by the Austrian State Railways, and attached 
to express trains on that system connecting with the Capitals of Northern Europe. 
SER VICES (1913). — Vienna to Innsbruck via Salzburg and vice versa. 

Salzburg to Trieste via Bischofshofen and vice versa. 

Innsbruck to Buchs (for Zurich) and vice versa. 


FARE.—A supplementary charge of only five kronen (about 4s.), in addition to ordinary first 


or second class Rail Ticket, entitles passenger to a seat in the Observation Car for any distance 
in the day srunola party ular car. 


n advance on applying to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY w 


ZURICH 2 Fraumunsterstrasse. INNSBRUCK 3 Margarethenplatz 
SALZBURG-~—7 Schwarzstrasse. TRIESTE P. Christofidis, Hotel de la Ville. 
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wort DARN NO MORE, 


3 & ~= If they are not “Holeproof” we will give you NEW HOSE FREE. 
“Vee eck rer in weight end 


1 
‘ Tetch 
i ‘ ‘ 
Then, if within taat time a hole should appear, send them b: 
our Gua: antee Ticket which is senc with every pair we sell, ack at once with 
end we will presenc you wi h new hose without extra cost. 


Two Pairs 310, t 
Two Pairs | ks BIO, post 

Two Pairs 


Colours savy 
SILK HOLEPROOF. 7 6, Two Pairs! 7s 106, 


Colours 
‘ and go for your 


postal order ‘ 
VAUGHAN & HEATHER Dept. <8. The Mail Order House, Queen's Rd. BRIGHTON. 


The Finest Antiseptic Dentifrice 
on the Market. 


1044. | 


per 
Tube 
MYTHOL is a Fragrant Antiseptic 
Dentifrice which beautifies the teeth Wosks 
and prevents discoloration and decay. 
’ NO NEED TO TAKE UP CARPETS FOR 
MY THOL is also a powerful deodorant possessing penetrative 
properties affording complete protection against germ infection SPRING CLEANIN 
( each £2. 


Pris 0 
\ i 
acl and Stores w. B. FORDUAM & SONS, 36-40 York Rd, 
Wholesale ~aheopg 15 and 17 Worship St.. London King’s Cross, London, N. 


Two Seater 


YY PULLS ITS LOAD LIKE A RAILWAY ENGINE. 


BELSIZE MOTORS, L* 
CLAYTON, MANCHESTER. 
£255 BIRMINGHAM: 208 Corporation Street. 


KFELE, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W. 


“~ LONDON: BELSIZE LONDON AGENCY, Ltd. 
4 ; Dean's Yard, Cavendish Square W. 
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** Made as well and shaves as well as any Guinea Razor."’ 


Note how carefully it is made the perfection of every detail its beautiful 
finish. Look at the blade feel its keen cutting edge. No other blade could 
shave your beard more easily than that. 


The Biggest Value in Safety Razors 


ONE OUTFIT WILL LAST A LIFETIME—NO CONSTANT EXPENSE 
FOR NEW BLADES. — 


Safest. 


Shaves 
Easiest. 


OF ALL 
> STORES, 
CUTLERS, &c., 
or post free from M wy 76 
GLEMAK RAZORCO, Outfit, Srrop = 


17, Billiter Street, iH ith ‘ 
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“I have always used 
ROYAL VINOLIA SOAP and ROY.AL VINOLILA 
CRE,AM —in future I shall always use the ROYAL 
VINOLLA PREPARATIONS.” g 

~ 


ROYAL VINOLIA CREAM. 


NY damage done to the Skin and Complexion as the result of wintry 

weather can be easily remedied by the use of Royal Vinolia Cream. 

It will free the pores from all foreign matter and nourish and invigorate 

the skin, which will quickly regain its pristine clearness and beauty. Royal 

Vinolia Cream is not only a skin food but it has curative properties of the 

highest order. It speedily relieves and overcomes any irritation or eruption. 
It can be freely used with most gratifying results for all skin troubles. 


In Dainty Tins = - 11d. and 1/7. 


VINOLIA LONDON 
COMPANY & 
PARIS. 


| 

| 
4 LIMITED. 
| 
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have received 
‘great benefit from 
‘Tron ‘ Jelloids.’”’ 


(See testimony bi 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON writes: “It can be 
“ definitely stated that Iron ‘ Jelloids’ constitute 
“the most effective and desirable treatment for 
Anemia. The sufferer is able to take Iron 
“+ Jelloids’ without danger, even with pleasure, and 
‘with the sure knowledge that benefit will accrue.” 


If you would have radiant health, an clastic 
step, and well- braced nerves, you must have 
healthy blood. To Improve the blood take Tron 

‘Jelloids,” commended by Medical Men, and 
favourably reviewed by the Medical Press. 


For Anaemia and Weakness 


Lassitude of body and mind, distaste for active exertion, flagging appetite, 
general bodily upset—are you quite sure you have none of these symptoms? 
Is your digestion good? Do you suffer from breathlessness, etc. ? Such 
symptoms indicate Anemia, and should not on any account be neglected. 


he reliable tome restor: itive, will remove the causes and symptoms of Anemia. 
By taking Iron Jelloids* the not uncommon dis intages of other Lron Tonics 
ivoided No ill effects are set up. No c tipat hon No “rust in the 
mach, No danger of non-absorption. we ‘jon of injury to the teeth. 
Pleasant, and Casy to take. 


The Reliable Tonic Treatment 


Mrs. Cotton, <6 Whinbush Road, Hitchin, Herts, writes :——* f have received 


great benefit from Iron * Jelloids.’ have been a great sufferer irom \ncema for 
a number of ye irs, and have spent pounds in medicine 1 have only had one 
box of your ‘ Jelloids, and I find a wondertul improvement in- myself. | shall 
recommend * Jelloids’ wherever I can.” 


A fortnight’ s trial ("*) will convince you. 


Wome Iron ‘Jelloids' No. 2 Men, No 2a (cc (duinine). 
ildren, No. 1. Sold by all chemists, 1/14 anc from 


The ‘ Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 L.P.), Finsbury Pavement, London, EC. 
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CHUMS 


The Story of a One-Month Courtship 


By M. ELLEN THONGER 


HEY had been close, intimate chums 
from childhood, with reasonable 
amount of give and take on both sides. 
Certainly in early youth the boy had 
jone most of the taking, which, as years 
advanced, had gradually changed into the 
man doing most of the giving; but still 
thad been friendship pure and simple, with 
)sentimental nonsense to spoil it. There- 


te when one pleasant May evening he 
ent a brief period in an exposition of a 
ange of feeling the girl heard it with a 
mpound otf amazement and annoyance. 


she 


But it is so silly of you, Lance 
totested, after the first shock of bewilder- 
nt had passed. ‘So very silly! Ot 
urse, I refuse a 
“Hold hard 


sked for anything yet. You can’t refuse 


lat has not been asked.”’ 


he interrupted. T haven't 


It told of the utterly unromantic terms 
m which they had stood that the girl’s 
eeeption of this exceedingly plain speak- 
§ Was merely one of indignation, mingled 
thno maidenly modesty or confusion. 


Not asked mx What have you been 
ng tor the last ten minutes, I should like 
know | ’’ 


Telling you my intentions. In Parlia- 
t politician has to give notice of arv 
793 


question he wishes to ask. This gives his 
opponent time to reflect on the matter and 
prepare a reasonable reply. Now, I shall 
give you a month, and at the end of that time 
shall hope for a favourable answer.” 

“It will be no use. [I shall say just the 
same then as I do now.” 

“ You don’t know that. No one can tell 
what they will do at the end of a month. 
You may change your mind half a dozen 
times.”’ 

“So may you, [ suppose,’ 


retorted the 
girl. 

“Can't! I've burnt my _ boats, and 
crossed the Rubicon, and all that kind of 
thing. No; [ shall turn up at the end of 
the time.” 

She surveyed him disparagingly. “I 
know you so well, Lance,”’ she complained. 
**T know pretty well what you would do in 
a given situation, and most of your opinions. 
There would be no interest, and nothing to 
learn.” 

“ It’s a drawback, certainly. But to put 
against that there would be no unknown 
vices to crop up and ruin connubial bliss. 
You know my virtues—such as they are ; 
and my faults are of the kind you can put 
up with and still remain fond of me.” 

He gave a comical glance at the girl as he 
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uttered remark. But she 


merely received it with gloomy indifference. 


this outrageous 


‘“T can’t imagine how you came to think 
of such a thing. We have been such chums, 
and now you are spoiling i” 

“It does seem a pity,” he assented un- 
chivalrously. ‘‘ But it is rough to blame 
me, Lottie. I didn’t ‘ go for to do it.’ It’s 
a case of ‘ specs it srowed.’ Also there is 
one point in We have been 
chums for so long that I should feel horribly 
left out in the cold if you ever elected to be 
And ] 
don’t believe you would quite like it if I 
told everything to another girl instead of 


its favour. 


greater chums with another man. 


you, would you : 

‘“T don’t suppose I should,” she sighed, 
* But there would 
be no excitement in it, Lance, and one does 


candid but desponding. 


look for that when one gets engaged.” 

The man made a quick step forward, and 
On. 
if that is the difficulty I promise to make it 
exciting enough for you.” 

Absorbed in her Lottie 
neither noticed the hastily checked move- 
ment nor the curiously shining cyes. 

“No!” she said decidedly after a short 
“7 will not ‘No’ at 


a strange light flashed into his eyes. 


own reflections, 


pause. wait. I say 
once.” 


You 


really can’t refuse a fellow before he pro- 


‘My dear girl!’’ he protested 


It’s awfully bad form.’ 


oses, 


The rebuke was startling. But Lance 
knew his lady. 
**T suppose it is,’ she assented ruefully. 


Then brightened. 
get it over, Lance.’ 
With difficulty 1 


“ Propose at once and 


ince controlled a desire 


to roar with laughter at this suggestion, 
made without the smallest semblance ol 
bashfulness During the whole of the inter- 
view Lottie’s sense of humour seemed to 
have been in abeyance But, keeping his 
gravity, he declined this endeavour to hurry 
him into premature declaration 

Certainly not! Jet me see This 1s 
the 31st of May, isn’t it Well, on the 
31st of June—no, wait a bit! June ha n't 
thirty-one days, has it on the evening 
of the 30th of June I shall call, give an 
exposition of the state of my feelings, ask for 
one of yours in return, and then put a certain 
question Let me put down the engage 


ment in my nd then I shall not 


~ 


But at this business-like proceeding 
Lottie’s face changed into mingled relief and 
disgust. 

“ You have been making fun ! 
it. 
she cried. 

“ Perhaps I had better try and make 
you alter that belief before I go,” he said 
coolly. 

Two minutes later, when the door banged 
behind him and Lottie stood with wildly 
heart, 
still tingling with the hard, close pressure 


You don’t 


mean I believe you are not in earnest,” 


beating crimson cheeks, her fingers 
of his hand on hers, and a confused recol- 
lection of broken, passionate, half-incoherent 
words, he had certainly succeeded in his 
attempt. Also the girl admitted that there 
be of in an 
engagement of which 


excitement 
chum 


clements 
her 
she had not dreamed. 

Then followed 
times. 

In her confusion Lottie thought of many 
styles of behaviour. 

At first meditated 
they were next-door neighbours ; 


might 
with old 


strenuous and _ troublous 


avoidance. But 
the friend- 
ship was an inherited one, and if the young 


she 


had not been in and out of each 
many week their 
parents would have wondered. She could, 
visit at such times when Lance was 
but unfortunately both were 


pt ople 


other’s houses times a 
and did, 
at 
keen members ot 


business ; 
the same tennis club, and 
though = she could go there betore he re- 
turned from business, to return home alone 
than isional odd time would 
have provoked comment. 

treating him exactly the 
as she had always done. But again 
Into her old chum’s 


a subtle difference. To 


more an oc 
certainly 

She decided on 
san 
difficultic 


manner 


arose 


had er pt 


her horror she found her eyes drooping 
before his eager glance, instead of gazing 
back with frank traightforwardness. She 
could no longer carele-sly seek his company, 
but had to wait, pertoree, till he came to 
her. And, worst of all, she found she knew 
of his) presence without the necessity ol 
looking. 


In her wrath and dismay she went to the 
attentions ot a 
10 proffer 


extremity of accepting the 


man who was only too willing 

them on the smallest encouragement, But 
was 

he did not repeat this experime nt. It - 

the first time in her life she had deliberate?y 


part 
ied to hurt her trend, and her heart m 


eeding 
ief and 


don’t 
nest,” 


make 
€ said 


anged 
wildly 
ingers 
ssure 
recol- 
erent 
n his 
there 
n an 
vhich 


blous 
nan y 


But 
end- 
yung 
pach 
heir 
uld, 
was 
vere 
and 

re- 
one 


uld 


the 
ain 
n's 


To 
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**Her heart misgave her when she saw his 


face whiten and his lips set closely.’’ 


gave her when she saw his face whiten and 
his lips set closely. She even, quite in- 
voluntarily, and with no intention of speak- 
ing at all, said, ‘‘ I’m sorry, Lance,” in a 
low tone. Next minute she was furious 
with herself for her most unnecessary 
, and even more turious with him 
for his grateful look and quick clasp of her 
hand. Many a time before had he taken 
her hand, but she had never but once felt 
him. Now the touch was that of a 
Stranger, How dare he touch her with that 
curious, unnerving clasp ? 


gy 


She was thankful when she could retire 
to her room and think things over, One 
part of her telt like a loving sister whose 
favourite brother is deserting her for the 
woman who, sooner or later, comes into 
every man’s life. The other part—she did 
not know what that felt like, save desper- 
ately uncomfortable. 

By the end of the first week she felt that 
she and peace had parted tor ever. 

By the end of the second that indecision 


729 


Drawn ty 
&. Sutcliffe. 


and discomfort were hers for the rest of her 
natural life. 

At the end of the third Lance was sum- 
moned from home by stress of business, 
and calmness once more settled on her 
soul, 

Ile went with extreme reluctance, and a 
strong fear that in his absence the three 
weeks of changed behavicur would lose its 
grip, and that of many years assert itself 
once more, 

He was only partially right. Before many 
hours had passed Lottie was assuring her- 
self that it was all nonsense, that she had 
been very foolish to be so much troubled, 
and that when, at the end of the month 
(such an absurd thing to set a date!), she 
told him so, he would slip back into the 
old chumminess and all would be well. 

Wouldn’t it be rather flat, though ? 

Lottie fairly gasped as the thought struck 
her. 

Chaos again. 

Once more she steadied herself, Non- 
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He was infecting her with his stu- 
pidity. She must tell him it wouldn’t do, 
and put an end to the ridiculous situation. 

Then still another idea struck her, Sup- 
pose he refused to drop back into his old 
She did not feel nearly so sure ot 
situation 
Suppose he 
nothing ! 


sense ! 


position ? 
his behaviour in a 
had done a short time before, 
declared he have all—or 
All! It would be impossible and absurd ! 

though perhaps not quite so impossible 
or absurd as it had appeared at first. But, 
Lottie Life without 
her friend was unimaginable. She sat down 
under this 


given as she 


would 


nothing ! shivered. 


to review the case afresh new 
aspect. 

On the night of the 29th of June Lottie 
but at length she 
Once for all 
her mind was made up, and nothing, nothing, 
nothing should it! Under the 


calmness of that great resolution she finally 


stayed awake till late ; 
decided, firmly, unalterably. 


change 


slept, to rouse in the morning to the realisa- 
tion that it was the appointed day, that 
Lance would come for his answer, and that 
she had not the slightest notion what that 
answer would be. She groaned aloud. 

She spent the day outwardly in her or- 
dinary avocations. Inwardly she was one 
But by evening she had once more 
She knew now. What time 

She hoped it would be 


turmoil, 
steadied herself. 


would he come ? 


early, and then her decision would be the 
sooner beyond recall. She hoped it would 
be late, and she could still reconsider. In 
fact, she did not know what she hoped. 
The evening meal once past, the minutes 
alternately dragged and flew. At first she 
had resort to the piano, but after a few 
chords recollected that Lance might probably 
take it as a signal that she awaited. The 


lid w closed with a crash. Then she took 


up her sewing, but her fingers were thumbs, 
and her needle made of treacle. 
book, 


hours, and 


In despera- 
read steadily tor a 
found that the 
clock reported ten minutes, and when she 


tion sie opened a 
couple of then 


laid her astonished ear against it the tick- 
ing pursued its even course. 
Eight o’clock. Lance was late. His mother 


that day 


whether he was 


had mentioned that she did not 


know returning that even- 


Ing or not, Per] had mis ed the 
earlier trun 

Halt-past eight \ lint of anger ch 
turbed her mind. He had no business to 


delay like this. Whether she said “ Yes" 
or ““No”’ he must have known that she 
would be worked up to a pitch of nervous 
excitement, and he had no right to expose 
her to it. She had not asked him to take 
up this extraordinary position, but as he 
had done so he must be prepared to pay 
the extra attention and deference a girl 
expected. He should not presume on his 
familiarity as an old friend. He would not 
have dared to treat another, and a stranger, 
in such a manner. 

Lottie’s wrath was increasing. She was 
not unreasonable, and knew perfectly well 
that a man could not put business claims 
altogether aside for even an important pri- 
vate affair; but if he could not 
should have written. 

Slowly the time dragged on. 


come he 


At length 
“I’m not going to sit up after 
ten o'clock to-night for any man on earth,” 
she said viciously. 

At tive minutes to the hour the bell rang. 

Instantly she headed for the stairs, But 
she was not to escape, 

** Lottie,” called her 
The 
my cold is bad.” 

There was no help for it, and she opened 
the door with an expression which would 
heart of the most ardent 
lover—-received a belated parcel from an 
errand boy, locked up, and retired 
to bed. 

The long, long month, and the long, long 
long evening were over, 


she rose, 


father, 
has gone to bed, and 


‘will you 


answer ? maid 


have chilled the 


day, and the long, 
and Lance had not come. 


Se 

“ Lottic, do you know of any particular 
engagement Lance had last night dh 

Lottie was calling on a friend, and at 
the unexpected question felt the blood 
rush to her face in uncomfortable fashion. 
Fortunately, Maud Harland was engaged at 
the moment in pouring out tea, and did not 
notice her temporary contusion. 

‘** He has been away tora week,” she re- 


phed evasively, ‘‘ and has not yet returned, 


believe.” 
“ Then you don’t kn 
” 
Just imagine that! I'll tell you! an 


Maud beamed with the delight of one wh ), 
to learn a few details, 1s 


> 
ow about Black 5am! 


expecting me rely 
mistress of the occasion 


covers she is sole 


and has the field to herselt. 


Yes" 
hat she 
nervous 
) expose 
to take 
t as he 
to pay 
girl 
on his 
uld not 
Tanger, 


he was 
ly well 
claims 
nt pri- 
me he 


length 
alter 
arth,” 


rang, 
But 


you 
, and 


ould 
rdent 
n an 
tired 


long 
ver, 


iously Sutcll fe 
d, and then said low and anxiously, > 4 ‘ 
He paused, hesitated, 733. 
‘a ae come for my answer, Lottie 


Se | 
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“You remember Black Sam, don’t you— 
that horrid, gipsy-looking fellow whom Lance 
once knocked down for swearing, and who 
has shouted ‘ Parson’ and ‘ Preacher’ and 
‘ Prig’ after him ever since ? 

Lottie, 
more about this tersely related incident than 
did her friend. 

“ He’s dead, and I can tell you the whole 
Lance and Frank were coming home 


assented who knew far 


story. 
from business last night rather late when a 
woman met them, and said to Lance, ‘ Black 
Sam wants to see you, sir.’ 

*** What for?’ Lance. ‘I 
come to-night. I have a most important 
engagement. Will to-morrow do?’ 

*** The doctor says he won't live till morn- 
He's He wants 


asked can’t 


ing, sir. been run over, 
you.’ 

‘‘Lance hesitated, and looked at his 
‘Well, I don’t suppose it will take 
long. Lead on. Why does he want me ?’ 

‘It was a cheerless, desolate place, Frank 


Sam 


watch. 


says, to which the woman took them. 
was lying on a bed, horribly pale, and gasp- 
with his fixed on the door. As 
brightened, and 

I called you 
I knew you'd 
into the dark, 


ing, eyes 


soon as he saw Lance he 
said, ‘ 1 knew you'd come, sir. 
a prig, but you are a man, 
I’m out 
and I'm feared,’ 

“He clutched Lance’s hand, and pulled 
him down on to the bed. 
of pain 
frightful 
instantly, and gave a queer, twisted sort of 
‘But I mustn't before you, 
sir, must ] I'm not meanin’ to. I’m goin’ 
into the dark. No 
’eard Black Sam say 


but I am 
said the day you knocked me down.’ 


come, SIr. going 


But a paroxysm 


shook him, and he broke out into 


blasphemy. He stopped almost 


smile swear 
out into the dark—out 
one ever ’e was feared 
before now. Tell me what you 
Lance began to talk in a low tone, and 
Then 
forward, and whispered that 
He hadn't 
intended Sam to hear, but he did, and 


prest ntly the 
Frank 


he had better go for a clergyman. 


man grew quieter. 


went 


utched Lance hand tigbkter. 

I'll have no parson 'cre-—'ce pt my own 
parson,’”” he added, with the same twisted 
mile. ‘’E can preach to me. The dark is 
‘orrible, and I’m goin’ into it. I’m gettin’ 
m the lor black shde, and I’m feared. 
You'll stay and see me through, won't you, 
I You'll not | me till I’m gone ? 
Promise t’ 


Lance hesitated, and Frank remembered 
what he had said about his engagement, 

“Is it very important ?’ he whispered, 
*Can’t you possibly miss it? If not, I'l 
stay here.’ 

But Sam only glared at him, and then 
looked imploringly at Lance. ‘ Don’t leave 
* Stay till 
I daren’t stay in the dark alone,’ 
‘Lance had grown very white, but he 
straightened up suddenly, as though he had 
made up his mind. ‘I'll not leave you, 
Sam.’ 
‘Can I take a message to anyone? 
asked Frank. 


me alone, sir,’ he said huskily, 
the end. 


“He says he saw there was something 
more than an ordinary appointment. 

‘** But Lance shook his head. ‘No, I 
can’t send, I will explain to-morrow. My 

friend —will—understand.’ 


‘ They sat still for a long time after that. 
Sam kept going off into semi-unconscious- 
ness, but he never let go of Lance's hand, and 
clutched tighter every time he moved. Some. 
times Lance talked to him in an undertone, 
but for the most part sat still, only trying te 
soothe him when he began to mutter about 
the dark. At last he told Frank to go 
home. He said he could do nothing, and his 
parents would be Frank offered 
to go round and tell where he was, but Lance 
said there was no need, as they didn’t expect 
him till the next day. So Frank came home 
and told us all about it. But after a time 
he said he thought he would go back. He 
did not like leaving those two alone for 
the whole of the night. 

‘On his return he found things pretty 
much as he had left them. The doctor 
had been, and done what he could. So the 
three of them remained alone, hour after 
hour. Frank dozed a bit, he thinks, for 
suddenly he roused completely, to hear Sam 


anxious 


say in a loud, clear voice : | 

* It’s all right. The night is over. I'm 
not afeard now the sun shines.’ 

“Then he fell back. The room was still 
lighted by the poor candles. Frank 
went to the bed. ‘He's gone!’ he whis- 
Then he unfastened Sam’s fingers, 
1 and swollen 


only 


}* red. 


for Lance’s hand was so brutse¢ 
under the fierce grip when the man’s fits o! 
agony Came upon him that he could hardly 
. stiff with his long, 


and he was s¢ 
could scarcely 


that he 


move it; 
strained position 


stand.” 
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How Lottic managed to ask the necessary 
questions and show the adequate amount of 
interest she did not know, nor how she even- 
tually got out of the house. Kesolutely 
she avoided the subject in her own mind 
till she was at length alone. 

So that was the reason! She had been 
put on one side that he might attend to a 
poor dying wretch who was nothing to him. 
She had been placed second that another, 
and such another, might be first, and he 
had said that she would understand. He 
would never have dared to do so had she 
been another woman, and what other man 
would have so dared to take her approval 
for granted ? Lottie drew a long, quiver- 
ing breath. She knew now what her answer 
would be. He would probably come for it 
that night, but whether he came or not it 
would be the same. Time did not par- 
ticularly matter. 

It was with a very white face that she 
rose to meet him as he entered the room. 
Involuntarily she stole a glance at his dark, 
swollen hand, and winced a little. 

Lance looked flushed and uneasy, and un- 
like himself. ‘‘ I’ve come, Lottic,’’ he said 
bluntly. 

Yes,” she assented But it is 
not the 30th of June.” 

He drew a long breath. sorry— 
very sorry. But it couldn’t be helped. Will 
you let me explain ? ”’ 

“I think there is no need. I met Maud 
Harland this afternoon.” 

Lance flushed again. Then he straightened 


himself, In that case there is no need to 
enter on the subject.” He paused, hesi- 
tated, and then said low and anxiously, “ I 


have come for my answer, Lottie.” 


Lottie looked past him, out of the win- 
dow. “ [I have thought a great deal of what 
you said. I believe I have thought of very 
little else during the past month. It has 
not been easy to decide. But last night I 
was ready for you, and had you come I would 
have given you your answer. Since then I 
have changed my mind” 

Lance gave a quick, short gasp, and looked 
at her, ‘“ Are you sure you have heard the 
rights of the case ?” 

“T think so.” She moved a pace nearer, 
and said slowly, ‘‘ Lance, you weuld not 
have dared to treat another woman so. You 
would not have dared to have risked it. It 
was only because we have been chums so 
long that you had courage to stay away 
when you had promised. I have been think- 
ing of this, and it has altered everything. 
Oh, Lance! I had made up my mind that it 
would be hard to lose my friend—very hard, 
but if it had to be all or nothing, it must 
be—nothing. But when I heard of last 
night I felt no other man would ever know 
me so well again—that none other would 
ever have such confidence in me that he 
dare risk everything on my _ understand- 
ing that he must do his duty, even if I 
had to suffer. Lance, I would never have 
forgiven you if you had left that poor 
creature to die alone and had come to me 
instead.” 

knew you wouldn't!” he said huskily, 
was sure—quite sure, Lottie!” 

She was in his arms now, for the first time 
in her life, with her face on his shoulder, 
“Oh, Lance:” she gasped, half laughing, 
half crying, “‘ you trusted me—you trusted 
me absolutely—didn’t you? And I can’t, 
I won’t fail you.” 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, MA., 


OWNSFOLK think that we rustics are 

a very dull and slow sort of people. 
Therein we think they are greatly mistaken. 
We are slow of foot and somewhat slow of 
speech, especially when you come and ask 
inquisitive questions; but we “thinks a 
lot.” 

Our work requires brains ; there is nothing 
mechanical about it, like the townsfolk’s 
occupations in the factories. It varies with 
the weather, and all kinds of circumstances 
have to be taken into account. Ploughing 
a field may seem an easy task; but it is 
very difficult to be a good ploughman. You 
have to manage your horses, to plough an 
even furrow, to know how deep you have 
to set it, and to vary this according to the 
soil and the weather; and some ploughs 
are very troublesome, and require as much 
humouring as a wife, or your furrow will 
twist like a snake and the 
farmer's language will be 
unprintable. 

These are some of the 
difficulties we have to put 
up with, but they make 
us keen and clever, and 
not like machines, which 
some of your townsfolk 
resemble. 

Time has dealt hardly 
with our village industries. 
We used to make gloves 
and silk stockings and 
cloth, and all kinds of 
things; but machinery 
and steam have done 
away with hand labour, 
and factories have been 
set up where coal is cheap, 
and robbed us poor vil- 
lagers of the rewards of 
our toil, 

However, there are some 
industries of which steam- 
engines and mills and 
spinning-jennies and card- 
ing looms cannot deprive 
us, and we who carry them 
on are far stronger and 
healthier than the poor 


* There he stands, 
99 
motionless, but erect. swain ; 
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factory hands who have to work in hot 
factories and are weak and anaemic. 

Our oldest industry is that of the shepherd. 
Hundreds, thousands of years ago, on these 
same Sussex hills, shepherds were watching 
their sheep, feeding them, caring for them, 
guarding them, just as our shepherd does to- 
day. Ages go by, fashions come and go, 
revolutions sweep over him, but the shep- 
herd takes no heed of them. He stands 
apart out of the crowd. Nothing disturbs 
his peace and solitude, when all around him 
is in a state of mutation and unrest. No 
dangers threaten him or his flock, save those 
which his faithful dog and crook can easily 
ward off. There he stands, motionless—the 
down shepherd always is motionless—but 
erect, or leaning on his crook, girt in his warm 
woollen, well-knit jersey, with an added 
waistcoat to shelter him from the keen 
winds that always seem to 
blow on the downs. He 
is an old man—who 
ever saw a young shep- 
herd ?—witha beard blown 
by the wind and an ex- 
pression moulded by gene- 
rations of men who have 
looked daily on the same 
scene—the sky, the sea, 
the downs—intent upon 
the feeding of the flock 
and the renewing it from 
year to year. He grows 
very fond of his dog, which 
obeys his slightest wish—a 
word, a wave of his hand, 
are enough to obtain in- 
stant obedience; and he 
is very attached to the 
tender creaturescommitted 
to his care, and especi- 
ally the lambs, whose suc- 
cessful rearing brings an 
extra reward, Shakespeare 
makes Henry VI. contrast 
his kingly lot with that of 
a lonely shepherd : 


O God! methinks it were a 
happy life, 
To be no better than a homely 
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lials quaintly, point by point, 
Phereby to see the minutes how they run. 
* * * 
Ah! what a life were this how sweet, 
how lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 
shade 
fo shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
lo kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 


To follow the shepherd o’er the 
downs would occupy all our time. 
We might follow him to the sheep- 
shearing, which brings him into 
contact with his fellows, and used 
to be a very happy rustic festival 


and feast. And then the sheep’s 
wool is being spun at the cottage 
door a somewhat rare sight in 
these days. Time was when every 


cottage had its wheel, and the 
cloth-makers sent out every week 
its team of pack-horses laden with 


Photo oy 
wool, and brought back from the J. Gale, 
country villages the spun wool, * Busy tying up bundles of rods cut 
ready for weaving; but mac hinery frcm the osier beds '’—p. 738. 


has altered all that, and the old 
woman at her cottage door is a survival, 
almost a curiosity, and spinning wheels 
appear as ornaments in drawing-rooms— 
relics of a decayed industry. 

rhe old woman seated at another cx ttage 


'* The knife-grinder, ‘A. Barnard’ by name, 
a youthful specimen of his class.’’ 
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door is very busy lace-making. Her industry 
has been sadly interfered with by the machine 
Nottingham; but it 
pecially in Buckinghamshire, 


Lace Association 
employs some 
hundreds of 
workers who 
thankfully and 
joyfully return to 
the trade of their 
younger days, of 
which the Nott- 
ingham mills had 
deprived them. 
The old woman 
has before her a 
pillow firmly) 
stuffed with straw 
and covered with 
cloth. The design 
of the lace 
skilfully pricked 
on a horn parch- 
ment or stiff 
card, and is then 
laid flat on the 
pillow, and partly 
passing round It. 
The lace - make! 
then places the 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES 


Photo by 


“The woodman is sharpening a 
terrible cross-cut saw 739. 


pillow on her stand, or rests it on her knees. 
Fast her nimble fingers ply her bobbins, 
tiny cylinders of wood, which have beads 
or charms, called jingles, at each end in 
order to weight the bobbins. Each bobbin 
has a thread wound round it, the ends of 
which are attached to pins inserted into the 
pricked holes of 
the card or parch- 
ment. How did 
this old dame 
learn her trade ? 
Some say Queen 


Katharine of 
Aragon and her 


ladies -in - waiting 


+ 


aught her ances- 


a 


tors; and there is 


Still made a 
Katharine of Ara- 
gon’s lace. In- 
lustrious Flem 
Ings, driven out 


ot their country 
by the Spanish 
Petsecutions of 
the Duke of Alva, 
brought thei1 


Gale. 


how to make lace. But the pretty 
Bucks women soon learnt how to 
ply these bobbins, and handed the 
tradition down to the present day. 
There is much to be said about 
these bobbins. Probably the old 
dame in the picture has at least 
twelve dozen, all different. One 
old dame in the county had a very 
old one with an inscription, ‘‘ For- 
sake me not, my love.’”’ Sixty years 
ago her lover cut off this bobbin 
and took it with him to the Crimea. 
It never left him during the war, 
and on his return he gave it back 
to her and married her. They were 
both alive ten years ago, but prob- 
ably during the interval between 
then and now they have passed 
away from earth. 

Sometimes wandering tradesmen 
come to our village. The modern 
pedlar or hawker of pins and needles 
and threads and buttons and other 
oddments is a poor descendant 
of the Autolycus of Shakespeare’s time. 
And here we have a link with the outside 
world in the person of the knife-grinder, 
“A, Barnard ”’ by name, a youthful speci- 
men of his class. He has an ingenious little 
machine with an active, hard-worked wheel 
that with a treadle turns his little grind- 


bobbins with ~ 
he Olney folk The wheelwright is a very skilful person 738. Phots J. Cale 
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stone, and also serves to run the knite- 


to his next house of 
little 


water on 


erinder’s stock-in-trade 
call. At the top ot the 
cistern with a pipe that 


wheel is a 


sprinkles 


At the spinning 


th erindstone that rotates merrily and 
sharpens the good housewite’s knives. He 
picks up plenty of stray ip by the way 
and retails it to his customer and is no 
unwelcome visitor to pass the time o’ day 

We see a man and his wite very busy 
tying up bundles of rods cut trom the oster 
beds, the cultivation of which is a. very 
profitable form of rural industry. The 
osiers (Salix vimina’ a species of willow, 
erow in moist land on the banks of rivers 
and proclaim the truth ot the old) proverb 


that 
an oak will tind him a saddle.” 


\ willow will purchase a horse before 
When the 
bound in bundles 
measure 42 inches in 
circumference, 14 inches from 
the butt. So the man is very 
carefully tying up his bundles, 
each rod of which presently 
will be stripped and whitened 
and made ready for the basket- 
makers. In another view we 
see the old and experienced 
maker of baskets teaching his 


osiers are cut they are 


called bolts, 


which 


child how to weave and inter- 
twine the osiers so as to form 
the beautiful basket work of 
which we see splendid ex- 
amples on each side of the 
It is a quaint old 
workshop, this basket-maker’s 


abe ule, 


picture, 


and he seems to have 

an apt and willing pupil. 
Another 

country the 


busy man in the 
wheelwright 
who sometimes combines his 
trade with that of the black- 
smith. Everyone knows 
the skill of the blacksmith in 
olden days, who used to be 
such a clever artist in making 
the ironwork of gates or the 


supports of the sign ot the 
Longfellow has 
well-known 


village inn. 
painted him in 
lines that need not be re- 
peated, He 


now 


usually contents 
with shoeing 
wot of one 


watch, 


himself 
horses, but we 
mend 
erandfather’s 


who could 
piece together a 
candelabra tor 
cut the hair ot 
the villagers, and do much 
was not huis forte. The 
skilful person, and 
a ticklish thing 


clock, make 


the church, 
else, but the shoeing 


wheelwright is a very 
the wheel of a heavy wagon 15 
to tackle. 
of which people who live 
What do you mean by a 

great iron rims 


It has several parts, the names 


in towns are ¢n- 
tirely ignorant of. 
felly ? 
fastened on to the 
The cunning wheelwright in the 
this operation. The 


And how are those 


woodwork ol the wheel ? 
picture 1S 
rim 1s 
circumterence ot 
on the 


engaged upon 
made just the size of the 
then he 

round it which expands 


the wheel, and places it 


ground, lights a fu 
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© before the iron, and then he places the wheel inside And so the daylight in the country passes, 
hen the it, pours water on the iron, and so suddenly — and the evening shadows fall. Many a labourer 
bundles contracts it, and lo! it embraces the wheel home returning, with his perquisite, a good 
ches in with a firm, strong grasp and helps it to log for winter firing, on his shoulder, is able 
es from bear countless heavy loads along the rough, — to reflect with the village blacksmith : 

is very stony ways of the country-side. I always Something attempted, something done, 
undles, think that he must have been a very Has earned a night's repose. 

esently ingenious person who first thought of that We began our story with the shepherd, 
hitened clever mode of fastening the rim of a wheel. and we will end with a story of him. A 
basket- In our pleasant county of Berkshire we lonely shepherd was looking after his sheep 
retains have splendid timber, It is part of the old when an electioneering canvasser drove up 
renced Windsor Forest, where the trees have grown and asked for his vote. 

ing his from time immemorial, and the oaks that “ Voate ? What be that?” replied the 
 inter- are now old and gnarled grew from acorns — shepherd. 

© form that were dropped by trees that flourished “Pon’t you understand what a_ vote 
ork of when William the Conqueror made hard means? Is it possible you don’t take any 
dex. game laws and hunted the deer in our interest in politics ?” 

f the Barkham woods. Beech and 

nt old elm, and ash and fir and larch, 

aker's nd tall poplars abound ; but 

» have year many giants of the 

have to fall, and the 
woodman is important 

right person in our village commu- 

es his 


nity. He, too, is a very skilful 


lack- 
— person. See him wield his axe, 


nie each stroke coming true and 
= straight, just where he wanted 
0 be it to fall, It is not an easy . 
-~ task to wield an axe, nor is it 
| the easy in a gale of wind to make 

“ a huge monster of a tree just 

= to fall in the right direction 
“in without injuring any building 

wi or person adjacent to it. Trees : 
— must be cut down, but I always “e 
—_ regret their disappearance, and 
a the woodman in the picture is : 
just sharpening a terrible cross- 
yh cut saw that is destined to 

‘f bring down some forest giant, 3 
rto cut him up into boards 
The and planks for use on the is 
estate. Nothing can resist its 
ine attack, men ply it, each 
iolding a handle. Backwards 
na and forwards it goes, and soon ‘ 
ve the glant is reposing on the 

eles Tt wondestal’ Teaching his child how 
? the to weave the osiers. 
| woodine n succeed in carry- 

is P off these huge trunks, and 

of Ceverly do the horses work, pulling and “Ties answered the shepherd ; now 
he Waning and forcing the timber up the knows what you be talkin’ aboat. Pies ! 
ds inclined plane until it is sately chamed up Yon sheep be tullon’em, But I never ‘eard i 


on the timber wagon, of any poli-uns atore.” 
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OF MR. PINDER 


The Romance of a Village Worthy 


By FRANK ELIAS 


of the latest arrivals in Hatherley 


was Mr. William And 


though he was to be reckoned one of the 


Pinder. yet, 


newest residents, there was no appearance 
that was more familiar, at least to the 
women, than that of Mr. Pinder, with his 


wide face, watery blue eyes, and ever-open 
mouth. For for fifty years Mr. Pinder had 
stood behind the Willoby's 
drapery establishment in Market 
High Street. 


counter at 
Pwytord 


Even some of the grandmothers of 
Hatherley had a difficulty in recalling a 
time when they could not remember Mr. 


Pinder and hi a 
of displaying 


greeably unctuous manner 


ribbons and of getting down 
boxes. 

Mr. Pinder, throughout the 
service at the iop, remained, as he had once 
put it, “a 


and the reason of 


time of his 


completely single gentleman,” 
his celibacy was perhaps 
fact that Messrs. 


financial encouragement 


not unconnected with the 
Willoby never gave 
to the idea of marriags 
assistants. Mr. | 
put too tine a 
he had In 


in the minds of their 
inder’s income, not to 
point upon it, did not, when 


enable him to 


o keep 
ive Phe probability was that for the rest 
of his lite Mr. Pi would remain behind 
Messt Willob counter, displaying lace 
and getting down ne Messrs. Willoby 
mtemplated 1 hhood with extreme 
erenity For a littl dull as a companion, 


rehable salesman 


As it was only 
Messrs. Willoby 


his shortcomings in 


in the latter capacity that 
had any use tor his services, 
‘our companionship 
could scarcely have 


could hardly affect his 


department as he 
resisted calling it, 
employers. 

It never occurred to Messrs. Willoby to 
upon Mr. Pinder's sentiment 


towards the establishment. They assumed 


spec ulate 


the content of their employees when no sign 
of positive dissatisfaction showed itself. 
What they completely failed to do was to 
that Mr. Pinder's feeling far trans- 
one ol content. For Mr. 
Pinder, in a mild sense, may be said to have 

revelled ” in the work of the shop. He be- 
heved himself to have a complete knowledge 
of every detail of its routine, and indeed, 
when young Mr. Willoby was introduced 
into the firm, he acknowledged to his father 
that he found Mr, Pinder a little officious. 
But while Mr, Pinder was absorbed in the 
idea represented by the whole establishment, 

itisfaction in his periorm- 
millinery department. His 
pages in the sale lists were always the best 
examined, and the pages 
the most careful thought 
In this section 


realise 


cended 


he had pres that 


ances the 


to which he gave 
voted to hats. 


hi upremia was acknowledged by the 
whole of tl tatt. As a salesman Mr. 
Pinder was popular, He had not enough 


of the bully in him to get custom wom 


sive and 
who were unwilling to give it, an 
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for that reason many visitors to the shop 
preferred his service to that of others. For 
his manners, if a little unctuous, were quite 
becoming, while devotion was endless. 
Upon his method ot opening boxes and 
folding material he rather piqued esoalt 
and his absorption in his work coinciding 
with his submission to his terms of remuncra- 
tion, led Messrs. Willoby to hope for his 
services as long as he was capable of doing 
any work at all, Nobody ever thought of 
being interested in Mr. Pinder apart trom 
hisemployment. He 
friends, he 


OF MR. PINDER 


to the universally popular and enterprising 


one of Messrs. Willoby 
trust 


inheritance. We 
Pinder will live long 


upon his recent 
that Mr. William 
to enjoy the leisure 


which we presume his fortune will offer him.” 


Mr. Pinder 


smiled 


with gentle com- 


placency at the use of the word “ fortune,” 


and then went off to his lodgings. 


To save 


the trouble of explaining his new condition, 
he took the paper with him and showed it 


to Mrs. Gorringe. 


Mrs. Gorringe read it slowly, and then 


} 
ad no Hiv devolion 
few acquaint- 
H wav endless” 
ances. e continuc¢ 
ances Ay 
to remain with the j \ 


landlady in whose 
he e had lodged 


for the past twenty . 
AEARE RS 


( 
1 


five largely 
because he was 
of that 


class whose 


years, 
one 
numerous 
guiding 
principle is the one 
bids them 
follow the line 
least resistance. Mrs. 


which 


ot 


Gorringe did not give 
him much comfort, 
in her several capa- 
cities as housekeeper 
or cook Moreover 
her aspect was 
rather forbidding, 
and when Mr. Pinder 
sometimes 
clined toa little chat, 
she would deve lop a 
fearful reticence that 


Was In- 


drove him, semewhat 
abashed, into himself 

It never occurred to anyone to wonder 
what were Mr In fact 
t would probably be the opinion of most 


Pinder's emotions. 


that such a fine thing as an emotion could 
hever tind its way into the breast of a person 
80 negative in character as Mr. Pinder. 

It was when local society had long made 
up its mind to seeing Mr. Pinder continue 


to be an institution appropriate to the 
counter of Messrs. Willoby, that a mild 
Sensation was created one morning by 
the announcement the Advernser and 
Guardian that there was “reason to con- 
gratulate one of the most faithful and re- 
spected servants of a local house—we refer 


/ 


4. 


JM 


very faint suspicion tl 
shown a very little 
little he would not 


have been pleased. 


“I'm not going to-day,”’ he said. 


going next week, I | 
live at Hatherley.’ 

The landlady 
the while 


Mr. 


room, 


have 


nodded, 


looked at Mr. Pinder 
without speaking, 
and without interest. 

‘Well, Mrs. Gor- 
ringe,” said Mr. 
Pinder in his fidgety 
manner, it—er— 
isn't a fortune, It’s a 
small sum annually, 
left by an old uncle. 
That's all. But, as 
ihe paper says, it will 
give me some leisure. 
lor I am thinking of 
leaving the shop, and 

you, Mrs, Gor- 
ringe !”’ 

Mrs. Gorringe 
nodded indifierently. 
“Going to-day?” 


she asked. shan't 


want notice, con- 
sidering you've been 
here a long time, 


and paid regular.” 
Mr. Pinder was not 
sure, but he had a 
vat, had Mrs. Gorringe 
more than a 
liked—he would 


regret 


“Tm 
lieve. I'm going to 
out of 
up and 


and went 


Pinder got 


looked uneasily out of the window. 


II 


PINDER’S was the type of mind 


which 


ventional. 


has an 


understoed it, for persons situated as 


instinct for the con- 


It was the usual thing, as he 


he 


: 

™ 
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without in- 


And SO, 
had retired. 


now was, to retire. 


specting his feelings, he 


Messrs. Willoby were genuinely sorry to 
lose him. They knew that they would not 
be likely to get so competent and _ trust- 


worthy a servant again at the price. But 
they made him a presentation in the form 
of a wicker armchair, and expressed their 


M™ Gorringe 
read it Zlowly” & 
ac owly 


wishes 


best Mr. Pinder happened to know 
the price of the chair—it was five shillings 


and retail—-and wondered a 


little 
not worthy otf a 


ele nce 
whether his long service was 


slightly better reward. 


wistfully 
very 


Messrs Willoby, nevertheless, were  ex- 
tremeiy agreeable, and half facetiously 
observed that they hoped that if they could 
not see him on one side of the counter in 
future, they might sometimes have the 
pleasure of seeing him on the other Thev 
had reason to believe that he knew the 


they 


the acknowledged excellence —of their gentle- 


excellence would even venture to add 


men’s ready 


to-wear department. 


Mr. Pinder brict responded, but said 


that for the present his old ones would do 
very well 

Mr. Pinder then went over to Hatherley 
to find lodging His reason for leaving 
Twytord was that he had “seen enough ot 
the place, and did not want to be confronted 
by the shop every time he went out.””. That 


was as much as he knew at first. But behing 
the admission there later 
suspicion of something else. 


grew a faint 


However, to 
Hatherley Mr. Pinder came and got lodgings 
with the Rummigers. His reason for select. 
ing the Rummigers was very largely that he 
saw a card with “ Lodgings ” written upon 
it suspended in the window of Mrs, Run- 
miger's 
Tomato Stores. 

He interviewed the lady at once. 

Mrs. could best be 
described as commodious. It was not tall, 
and yet she seemed to absorb most of the 
the Her hair 
was plastered down upon her head, leaving 


well-known ‘‘ Greengrocery and 


Rummiger’s figure 


accommodation in passage. 
a thin and very white line of scalp that 


stretched trom the crown to the centre of 
the forehead. Iler eyes were prominent and 
dull, but 


veiled, and so far 


they always _ halt 


from looking one in the 


rather were 
face, kept themselves always upon the line 
of one’s heart. Her mouth was large, while 
her lips moved slowly even when she was 
Not that, had the fact been other- 
wise, they would have enjoyed much leisur 
For Mrs. 
in the cadences of her own voice, and had 


silent. 


Rummiger had a singular pleasu 


dedicated her best powers of Ingenuity t 
finding employment for that organ. In its 


service she had willingly sacrificed friend- 
there were 
persons In her own walk of life and * gentle- 
who paid for lodgings, both of whom 
a time, that the voice ol Mrs. 
Rummiger had charm. Ms. 
Rummiger, however, had he ld on, and had 
even invented a special formula calculated 
to increase her daily output ot idle words 


ship and even’ business—tor 
men 
found, alter 


ceased to 


This was the submission of an alternative 
to each of het qualifying terms, or even her 
The was ‘damp, 
trying,” 
the door 

had 
a bank clerk in Twviord, 
eilt an expen- 
rlier days, 
Of 


weather 
her husband 


substantives. 


useless, 


not to say 


not to say idle,” ‘ajar, not to say 
Phe habit 
since a late lodver, 
had oftered her as a parting 
sively bound school prize ol his ea | 
entitled Crabb’s English Synonyms. 
the term synonym and its signification Mrs 
and she received 
But it was 


open ee grown, however, 


Rummiger knew nothing, 
the book only halt graciously. 
before its delights had made them- 
from that moment no 
did not steal a few 


1 1ts perusal. 


not long 
selves apparent, and 
day passed in which she 


moments ot plea ant toll u 


— 


ut behing 

a faint 
vever, to 
lodgings 
or select. 
y that he 
ten upon 
Rum- 
TY and 


best be 
not tall, 
t of the 
fer hair 
leaving 
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‘ntre of 


while 
he was 
other- 
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no 
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“Good morning, sir,” Mrs. Rummiger 
began, as Mr. Pinder entered. “‘It’s foggy, 
not to say henervating, is it not ? I really 
don't know how them as has to be out in it 
all day stands it. I don’t. As I was saying, 
not to say remarking, to Mrs. Buck, I 
wouldn’t send a dog out in it. I wouldn’t 
even send Rummiger out in it. But you 
was wanting to see the rooms, not to say 
the apartments, sir?” 

Mr. Pinder admitted that that way of 
putting it approximated to his idea of the 
purpose of his call, and was duly shown into 
the diminutive bedroom under the roof. 
“Comfortable, not to say commodious, 
I call it,” Mrs. Rummiger observed with 
subdued rapture. ‘A nice room with a nice 
view of the back yard, and ”’—contribut- 
ing her discovery of the morning— 


nvirons,”’ “Comfortable, not to 
upshot of it all was that Mr. @y commodiouy. 
Pinder agreed to take the rooms, and I call it” ~~ 


the next day came into them. 

He found Mrs. Rummiger a great 
contrast to Mrs. Gorringe, and though 
he had regretted the latter's reticence, 
he wondered whether the new presi- 
dent of his place of living was to be 
preferred. One evening, when paving 
one of her numerous unnecessary 
calls at the sitting-room, had 
given her verbosity such rein that she 
had gone on, he could not help no- 
ting, for two hours and forty minutes. 
It was not until five minutes to twelve 
that, muttering, “It is late, not to 
say midnight,’’ she had, with painful 
reluctance, left the room and allowed 


her somewhat weary lodger to seek thie 


she 


Mrs. Rummiger’s view of Mr. Pinder 
was not wholly ** He's no 
ideas, not to say thoughts,”’ she con- 
fided to her friend Mrs. Buck. ‘ He 
sits there just grinning and saving 

Yes’ and * No,’ and ‘It's a fine day,’ 
an’ ‘Do you think we shall ’ave rain, Mrs. 
Kummiget 


tavourable. 


And when I go in of an even- 
Ing with his supper just as it were to have 
a little chat I'm it’s not often 
I've Stopped taiking to him more than an 
hour there he sits ‘ 


and sure 
vessing me and ‘ noing’ 
ie, and no more except grinning. So, of 
course, J have to do all the talking.” 

There was one fa t, however, about Mr. 
Pinder, of 


794 


Which Mrs. Rummiger really did 


solace of rest Tj 


approve, and though she did not know it» 
it was in this fact that he showed some little 
individuality. He took his breakfast late. 
He had had to have it at six for forty years ; 
he would now, he told himself, see what 
having it at nine was like, LEvery winter 
for two score years he had eaten his bread 
and butter and drunk his tepid tea in a 
darkness the gloom of which was increased 
by the flickering dip upon the table. He 
was now going to try the experiment of 
breakfast by daylight. He had given these 
instructions the night of his arrival, and 
Mrs. Rummiger, one of whose chief objec- 
tions to working lodgers—usually the only 
kind she could get—was that they required 
to have their breakfast at an hour much 
earlier than she thought it pleasant to 


f 


rise, had received his instructions with 
approval, 

““And yet,’ she had observed to Mrs. 
Buck a day or two after her lodger had come 
into residence, “I'm not to say 
certain, that I heard him moving about at 
six this morning I did. He didn't 
come down till half-past eight. But I'm 
certain the man wasn't in bed. And that’s 


what puzzles, not to say confuses, me.” 


sure, 


sure 


ent and 
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Mrs. Rummiger put the. 
De 


matter from her mind for 


looked 
and there 


some days, 


seemed a prospect of her 
lodger settling down. In 
the mornings he did not 


appear until half-past eight 


and contrived to linger 
over the meal. He seemed 
slowly to be acquiring 
those habits. of leisure 
which were calculated to 
win Mrs. Rummiger’s ap- 
proval ‘*T dare sav if he 
could find his tongue like 
he could do in the shop 
when I went to buy a hat, 
he'd be all right,’’ she 
observed 

But Mr. Pinder appar- 
ently each day grew less 
inclined to talk. All the 
time Mrs. Kummiger was 
in the room he fidgeted 
nervously in and out ot 
his chair, answered her in 
monosvilables, and talked 
irrelevantly about the — 


weather 

During the days that followed he walked 
about the village or out upon the high road. 
But though he walked a good deal, it might 


have been noticed by anyone sufficiently 
interested to follow him in his peregrinations, 
that in one direction he never set foot, and 
that was the way to Twyford. Once when 
Mrs. Rummiger had mentioned casually 
that she had been at the market that day, 
she had seen him shudder. 

\ week passed, however, without anything 
happening to mar the serenity ol the 
itmos] of the Greengrocery and Tomato 
Stores. Mr. Pinder continued to go in and 
out, and one day was like the day betore 
Then one morning Mrs. Rummiger found 
herself wakeful, Idly lying, and contem- 
plating the ceiling and retlecting with pleasure 
that she had at last a lodger who did not 
require early rising on her part, she suddenly 
ceased her comtortable meditations and sat 
up in bed. What was that? She listened 
eagerly, intently, and heard the clock in the 
parlour tick slowly as she waited, Phen 
between the ticks there fell softly the sound 
of descending footstey Mi hKummiuget 
sat perfectly still, her ear straining for a 


into the road 


sound. 
to wait. 


She had not long 

A moment later 
she heard the latch lifted, 
To spring from bed and to 
creep to the window did 
take 


not many seconds, 
Then, slowly, she pulled 
aside the curtain and 


looked down into the road. 

What she saw was what 
she expected and feared 
A figure not easily recog- 
nisable in the early dawn 
was yet ut- 
lined to be obviously that 
of Mr. Pinder. 

Mrs. Kummiger dressed 
uneasily 


sufficiently o 


and went down- 


stairs anticipating many 


things. But the only piece 
of silver in the house was 
still prepared to serve its 
purpose as a photograph 
frame on the mantelshelf. 


** He's queer—not to say 


arum un—that’s what he 

= is,” she said to herself 
with increasing uneasiness 

She wondered if he would 

be coming back. But at  halt-past eight, 
almost to the moment, his familiar foot- 
step was heard outside. She dared not 


run the risk of forfeiting Is patronage bv 
direct qu Yet it was impossible 
that she should remain silent. 

"Well, you did have an early one this 
» said with ungainly affability 


tions 


morning,” she 
Yes,”’ he said yes |-—-went out 
—in the fresh air. Er—yes.” His usual 


hope l 


restless manner asserted itself. 
didn’t disturb you! 

‘Oh, that’s all right, not to say ol no 
consequence, Mr. Pinder, sir. We all of us 
has our tastes, not to say And 
while it’s true that mine don’t run to getting 
has 10t to say 


as the paper would say 


our way>. 


up before the su warmed, 1 


heated the earth 


well there you are.” 

This last observation at least scemed 
admissible, and Mr. Pinder proceeded to 
grant it 

* Exactly, quite so. Yes, ves ! an- 
swered Mr. Pinder, ne rvously claspimg and 


ng Mrs 
unela ping a fork and wondering when M 


Rummiger would go. 
rhe Mrs. Rummiger 


next morning 
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slept herself, and so had no means of knowing 
when Mr. Pinder had gone out. He was, 
however, at his place for breakfast at half- 
past eight. 

Immediately after the meal he went out 
again. But he was in for his midday meal ; 
and the day being, for the time of year—laie 
February ‘unusually warm, he asked that 
the window should be opened. He was still 
sitting in the small parlour at three o'clock. 

It was then, so far as Mrs. Rummiger 
could make out, that what did happen 
happened. 

“T should think it would be about three 
o'clock,” was the remark that always pre- 
faced the telling of the tale afterwards. ‘I 
time because I heard the train 


knew the 
come in at the quarter to.’ 

Had Mrs. Rummiger known it, the train 

d more to do with the event that followed 

juarter of an hour later, than she supposed. 
Not that, had anyone gone down to the 
station, he would have noticed anything 
very striking in the calibre of the solitary 
passenger who left this, the 2.40 train from 
Twyford Market. In fact, the only traveller 
to descend was the boy employed by Mr. 
Bratt in that gentleman's newly added 
department of tradesmen’s bill distributing. 

The boy came up the street whistling 
and flourishing his bills, innocent of any 
knowledge of the revolution of which he 
was to be the instrument. Then he pro- 
ceeded to his duty, pushing bills into door- 
ways and handing them to passers-by. 

But it happened that, as he went by the 
“Greengrocery and Tomato Stores,” he saw 
that the window of the sitting-room—which 
was on the street corner-—-was open. It 
would be easier to thrust the bill in there 
‘nan to take it into the shop. 

It took only a moment to execute the 
thought, and, still whistling, the boy went 

his journey. 


Ill 


T did not occur to Mrs. Rummiger that 
the rattle of a window in the sitting- 
room was worthy of remark. But when, 
an hour later, she took in a cup of tea to 
Mr. Pinder, she found the room empty. 

In contusion she looked round for some 
clue. But no clue could she see. 

Except that on the floor lay a ‘ red letter 
week ” sale catalogue from Messrs. Willoby, 
the room was as it had been when she had 
previously entered it. As for the catalogue, 
its interest was purely a personal one for Mrs. 
Rummiger, who now remembered that every 
vear ‘ladies’ felts’? were marked down 
eighteenpence. She had wanted a hat, and 
so she turned over the pages. But no clue 
could she find to what she wanted. The 
catalogue seemed to have a certain un- 
friendly air. Presently she threw it away 
in disgust, and fell back upon the amazing 
disappearance of her lodger. 

“It was me that opened the window. 
But he must have gone, not to say climbed 
through it. It’s amazing, not to say 
wondrous |” 


IV 


why ?” Mr. Willoby was standing 
with an expression of simple amaze- 
ment on his face. 

“T’m not cut out for the life,’’ Mr. Pinder 
was answering. “I’ve lived nearly all my 
days on that side of the counter, and I can't 
live the remainder on this. I can’t stay in 
bed at my ease—not I. I can’t have time 
on my hands, and I daren’t come to Twyford 
for fear of the shop. No! I want to come 
back. It’s my life—my life. I want to 
I thought I could resist, and I 
Then I got the catalogue. That 
and the felts are all 


come back. 
nearly did. 
settled it. And 
marked wrong !”’ 


Young Boars. 
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OUR OLDEST ROADS 


By W. A. DUTT, 


Author of “ Wild Life in East Anglia,” “The Norfolk Broads,” etc. 


The ordinary man regards a Norman archway or a Saxon pillar as ancient, and any 


remains of the Roman occupation of Britain as antiquity indeed ; 


yet far older than 


these are the trackways used by the Neolithic hunter and the Celtic herdsman, and 
these are still to be seen by those who trouble to find them, 


footfarer who wishes to 
ground, and avoid busy 
the hedgerows with their 


vagrom 


fresh 


highways where 
ysuckle and wild rose are 
smothered with the dust raised by fast- 
driven can hardly do better, 
when summer comes, than set out to explore 
the old roads and trackways that 
have long fallen into disuse, but which can 
still be traced, as 


garlands ot hone 
motor cars, 
some ot 


‘drove roads,” “ green 


ways,” and “ ridge roads,’’ across many miles 
f country-side, through some of the wildest 
and most picturesque parts of England. 
\long such a road he may wander all dav, 
perhaps, and only encounter some shepherd 
driving his flock to a hill-side pasture or some 
laden hay-wagon on its way to the farmvard. 
But he will find interest in knowing that he 


is travelling along one of the oldest roads in 
England the footsteps of not only 


Saxons, Danes and Romans, but also of those 


and in 


skin-clad prehistoric folk whose flint arrows 
head and hide-scrapers lie strewn about our 
dow! wold heath and ftields. For our 


iIdest roads were the trackwavs used by the 


men who heaped up the huge earthen camps, 


such as Maiden Bower, near Dunstable, 
Cissbury Camp, in Sussex, and Yarnbury 
Casth in Wiltshire; and some of. the mi, 
lespite the chang: our country-side has 
undergone, are much the same to-day as they 
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the days of the Stone or Bronze 
Age men. 

It is true that 
are in use to-day, for the Romans, when they 
made a road, did their work so well that it 
lasted, almost without need of repair, until 
within a few centuries of the time when our 


first turnpikes were constructed, when in 


were in 


many of our oldest roads 


many instances the old ways were re-adopted 
and improved upon ; but it is not with these 
that we are immediately concerned. To-day, 
in some parts of the country, it is as easy 
to travel along a Roman road in a motor-car 
as it was for the legions to make use of it 
in the days of Hadrian or Boadicea; but 
on the old trackways the pedestrian 1s 
venerally the only traveller, and he must 
be content to travel as did the Neolithic 
hunter and the Celtic herdsman who drove 
lis cattle up to the dew pond or the camp 


In Lonesome Places 
At times he may have difficulty in tracing 

the road, for its bordering banks will have 

been destroved by rabbits or levelled by the 


plough ; but sometimes he will see 


stretching away tor miles before him, a 
white ribbon over the chalk hills, or 4 
sandy track across. the primitive heath 


Rarely will it take him into the neal neigh- 


bourhood of a town or village, for Wt dats 
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from a time when few of our towns and 
villages had come into existence. Jt will 
lead him from camp to camp and barrow to 
harrow, through Devil's Ditch and Grim’s 
Dyke, among hut-circles, cists and dolmens, 
and over heaths where the sharp-edged 
flakes of prehistoric flint-workers lie in 
thousands on the wind-rippled sand. At 
times he may encounter a downland shep- 
herd, a heathland broom-tier, or a furze- 
cutter carting fuel for his cottage hearth ; 
but most of the time he will be alone in lone- 
some places, listening to the plaintive wail- 
ing of the plover, the stone-tapping note of 
the whinchat, the hoarse alarm cry of the 
wheatear, and the sea-song of the pines on 
some upland ridge. 

On the northern edge of the Berkshire 
Downs, there is a Ridge Way leading to the 
ancient temple at Avebury. It runs through 
an almost deserted country, and, as a recent 
writer has said: ‘On the enduring chalk 
it promises to remain an almost everlasting 
relic of former ages.”’ 

Such are the trackways that tempt the 
wayfarer who tires of ordinary highways and 
byways, especially if he have some interest 
in prehistoric antiquities and a liking for 


the wild downland, where the hill-sides are 
clothed with 


The close-bit thyme that smells 
Like Dawn in Paradise. 


The Pilgrims’ Way 

The Pilgrims’ Way, so well and enter- 
tainingly described by Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
in ‘The Old Road,” has of late years 
attracted more attention than any other 
old English road. Connecting Winchester 
with Canterbury, it is generally agreed to 
be the pilgrims’ route to the shrine of 
St. Thomas a Becket; but legends of the 
sheep-droving, pack-horse, and smuggling 
days attach to it, and while the pilgrim 
tradition is perpetuated in many _place- 
names along it, the evidence of its having 
been a prehistoric trackway is strong, and 
satisfies most antiquaries who inquire into 
its origin. 

Comparisons between it and the trails of 
savage countries support the idea that it 
is a pre-Roman road, while the numerous 
earthworks and barrows constructed along 
its course, together with the relics found from 
time to time in its immediate neighbour- 


A Typical Drove Road.” 
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hood, all help to emphasise the truth of Mr. 


Kipling’s assertion, that 


Here, 


Phe in 


as they heard the horse-bells ring, 
ient Britons dressed, and rode 


To watch the dark Phoenicians bring 

Their goods along the Western Road ; 
And here, or hereabouts, thev met 

To hold their racial talks and such— 
To barter beads for Whitby jet, 

And tin for gay shell-torques and such, 


Wherever the Pilgrims’ Way preserves its 
primitive state, its antiquity is obvious, and 
the footfarer who travels the seventy miles 
or so of it which can be traced can still, in 


places, imagine himself a medieval traveller, 

so little altered are its surroundings from 

what they were hundreds of years ago. 
Around Dunstable there are some de- 


lightful old flower-bedecked 


and bird-beloved, and on the downs near by 


green-ways,”’ 


there are grassy trackways leading to Maiden 
Bower, the great camp; but what applies 
to Dunstable in this respect applies equally 
to many another district where early earthe 
works, barrows, and pit-dwellings testify to 
settlements established in pre-Roman days. 
Only the larger-scale Ordnance Survey maps 
clearly show the routes of these old ways ; 
but in some parts of the country ancient 
trackways are so well detined that even on 
an ordinary map they can be followed mile 
after mile. 


Peddars’ Way 


such trackway is Peddars’ Way, 
which Norfolk Holme on the 
north-west coast of the county to the Black- 
ford a few miles east of the border 
town of Thetford. For forty miles, save for 


a few breaks caused by enclosure and culti- 


ne 


crosses from 


wate! 


vation, it runs as straight as an arrow could 


be shot across the county, and in all that 
distance touches only one village, the 
ancient Castieacre, where ruins of a Norman 


castle and pnory, and, perhaps, some remains 
of earlier earthworks, attract the attention 
of the but 
although it lies apart from villages, and was 


made before they came 


traveller along the lonely road ; 


into existence, bar- 


rows, earthworks, hut-circles and prehistoric 


quarries close beside it testify to its having 


been a highway of a people who inhabited 


Norfolk in days before the dawn of English 
history. 

Several miles of it are dreary enough, 
unless the waytarer co re up before hin 


visions of the Roman soldiers, feudal lords, 
pilgrims, packmen, drovers and Smugglers 
who made use of it when it was the main 
highway across western Norfolk ; but as he 
draws near to the Thet valley, the absence 
of fellow-travellers is atoned for by. the 
music of dense pine woods, the wild crying 
of the stone-curlew, the startled flight of the 
stockdove from its nest in a rabbit's burrow, 
and Nature’s rich colouring of the wild 
wastes of bracken and heather. 

Here, too, the famous Icknield Way joins 
Peddars’ Way, and it was on Ringmere 
Heath, where the two ways meet, that a 
great battle was fought between the Danes 
and Ulfketyl of East Anglia. 

In prehistoric times, Icknield Way and 
Peddars’ Way must have been the principal 
roads by which access was obtained to that 
wild heath country now known as Breckland, 
where the Stone Age men got the best flint 
in England, and fashioned it into weapons 
of warfare and the chase ; but undoubtedly 
there were other well-used trackways in that 
part of the country, one of which, a delight- 
ful green road, crossing the heaths from the 
Ken border to Roudham Heath, is now 
called the Drove. From the heathland on 
which the Norman Conqueror encamped 
while trying to wrest the Isle of Ely from 
Hereward the Wake and his Saxon followers, 
this old road ascends the western slope of 
Bromhill, from the top of which the towers 
of Ely can be seen across many miles of 
level fen; then, passing through dense fir 
woods which nest and the 
ringing cry of the green woodpecker is con- 
tinually heard, it flint-strewn 
sites of prehistoric settlements, skirts sand 
hillocks heaped up in the days of the 
Breckland sand-storms, and at length passes 
between Fowlmere and the Devil's Punch 
Bowl, the former being one of the largest of. 
the Breckland meres. : 

Two other meres, Langmere and Ring- 


crossbills 


crosses t he 


mere, are not far away, and a fine spring 
or summer day spent a nong these lonely 
heathland lakelets is a day to be remem- 


bered. Black-headed gulls and no lewer 
than seven species of wild duck breed on 
these meres. In the beds of two others, 


which were drained about sixty years 45° 
remains of prehistoric pile dwellings were 


discovered, 
Such old roads as have here been referrec 


to are almost everywhere deserted and fallen 
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OUR OLDEST ROADS 


into disuse; therefore they are generally 
the more attractive to the botanist and 


bird-lover. 


“ Hollow-ways 

Other interesting roads are the old 
“hollow-ways,”’ to be found in almost every 
part of England where there are upland 
slopes leading down to marsh-bordered 
rivers. Among them are some of the most 
charming of English byways, and few of 
them are unpleasant ways for the footfarer, 
however much the cyclist may complain of 
their uneven surface, or the road surveyor 
may object to their high banks and over- 
arching trees. For centuries Nature alone 
had the shaping of them, and was tree to 
beautify them as pleased her best. With 
her brooks and streamlets she slowly marked 
out the courses they must take through beds 
of gravel and stony clay, and year after year, 
is the streamlets imperceptibly deepened 
their little channels, she decked them with 
wild flowers, and draped them with grass 
and fern. The birds that came to drink 
there, and to nest amid the long grass and 
flowering nettles, brought the seeds from 
which the trees sprung up, and then the 
squirrels came and dropped the nuts that 
gave the banks their thickets of hazel. 


Ready-made Roads 

When the streamlets had served their 
purpose, and their beds were often dry, man 
found rough trackways ready made for him, 
leading down from his ridge roads to the 
wide rivers, where he went for fish and fowl, 
and which he crossed in his coracle or 
roughly-hewn log canoe. 

Prehistoric fishermen and_ fowlers first 
trod these hollow wavs; then Roman and 
Saxon colonists used them; and in course 
of time, when permanent settlements were 
established along the borders of the river 
valleys, ditches were often dug beside these 
watercourse byways to keep them always 
dry. To-day, some of them have become 
Important roads over which the rural district 
councils have control, but many of them, 
here called hollow-ways,” there ‘ lokes,”’ 


and elsewhere ‘ driftways,”’ still bear a close 
resemblance to the trackways of the days of 


pack and drove roads. 


In East Anglia the shelving banks of some 
of the old driftways are sometimes from 
12 to 20 feet high, and often the rugged 
roots of their ancient oaks are so exposed 
by earth having slipped from around them 
that one wonders how they manage to sup- 
port the trees. Rabbits burrow deeply into 
the sides of these narrow water-scoured 
ravines, and are only disturbed at ‘“* haysel ”’ 
time, when the heavy hay-wains rumble to 
and fro between the marshes and the upland 
farms. 

With some of the old ‘drifts’ tragic 
tales are associated, possibly based on no 
better foundation than the fact of the 
deserted ways being fitting places for the 
doing of violent deeds ; while ancient bogles, 
like Shuck, the monster dog, and the head- 
less calf of Oxburgh, are said to haunt such 
lonely spots. 

In Kent, as a well-known antiquary has 
pointed out, similar ancient by-roads branch 
out from the Pilgrims’ Way; these, too, 
leading down to marshes bordering the 
Kentish waterways. Formerly, they inter- 
sected the primeval “ Forest of Andred ”’ ; 
now, the forest is gone, “ but the old ways 
may be detected by their serpentine course 
. . « worn toa great depth by the rain-wash 
of many centuries.” 

Many of the hollow-ways take one down 
to old fords that are now disused ; others, 
like the sylvan crypt connecting the high 
ground of East Bergholt with the mill-house 
in which the artist Constable was born, lead 
to picturesque bridges which have borne the 
varied traffic of several centuries. Over- 
arching boughs interlacing above them 
mottle their surface with a flickering fret- 
work of shadows; at midday a_ green 
twilight pervades everything beneath the 
canopy of leaves; at night, the darkness 
there is such as can be felt. On the hottest 
of summer days, a grateful coolness can be 
found in these arboreal cloisters ; in winter, 
when wild winds are blowing, the high banks 
shelter the traveller by shutting out the 
storm. Shade-loving plants flourish on the 
ferny slopes, and make them fragrant ; 
birds flit to and fro beneath the branches 
like bats in the twilight; and even in the 
daytime moths flutter around the wild 
tlowers and hazel thickets. 
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Preaching at the Village Cross 
in Tudor Times, 
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By permission of the artist, Mr. G. E. Robertson 
Photo by Art iilustration Co. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


In my last number Mrs. 


, a well-known novelist who does not wish her identity 


to be revealed, wrote a strong article on the problem of the mother and daughter 


relationship. 


This month she deals with the even more difficult subject of the mother 


and her grown-up daughter. 


I.—THE PROBLEM OF THE OLDER DAUGHTER 


WING to the preponderance of the 
female sex, and the overcrowding 
of the labour market, which makes it 
impossible for many men to marry until 
late, if at all, there are in our homes an 
increasing number of unmarried daugh- 
ters who can hardly be classified as girls 
any longer, since they have left behind 
the early twenties and are approaching 
perilously near another decade. 

The perils of home friction, of which 
we spoke in a previous article, are in this 
case greatly intensified, for if it is diff- 
cult for a mother to preserve a wise bal- 
ance of power in her dealings with a girl 
of nineteen, how infinitely more difficult 
must it be with a woman of twenty-nine ! 


The Fatal Policy of Drift 

Now, no self-respecting young woman 
can be expected to be content to live an 
idle society life in a house of which she 
is not mistress, and to whose well-being 
she is in no way essential. And if she 
attempts to do it the e is bound to be 
trouble, both to herself and her surround- 
ings. 

The tragedy is, however, that thou- 
sands of young women find themselves 
to-day in this very position, as the 
result of the fatal policy of drift. ‘They 
expected to marry ; they expect it still. 
If they do not marry they are quite deter- 
mined to ‘do something ’’; at moments 
of special depression or irritation they 
threaten to ‘‘do it’”’ at once, but, being 
absolutely at sea as to what form the 
“something ’’ shall be, their resolution 
gets no farther than words, and the policy 
of drift goes on The sensible 
girl who has taken up definite work at 
twenty-one is probably at thirty either 
earning a salary which makes her inde- 
pendent of her parents, or is filling a post 
of such real value as fills her life with 
interest; but in well-to-do middle-class 


before. 


houses these girls are the exception, not 
the rule. 

Is it not the case that it is much more 
usual to encounter a family of daughters 
such as is typified in the following list? 


GRACE (32).—Plays the violin as 
a recreation. Gives occasional lessons 
to children of friends; such lessons 
regulated by her own presence or 
from home. Maximum 
amount earned, {20 to £30 yearly. 

MARGARET (30).—Parish work as 
recreation, also regulated by own 
convenience and health. 

FLORA (28).—Attends art school 
three times a week. Paints badly. 
Trims hats! 


al sence 


Here we have a p* sition ripe for tragedy. 
A mother, say, of fifty-five, still alert, 
energetic, fully capable of managing her 
own housekeeping, and resenting interfer- 
ence in the same ; devoted to her “ girls” 
and their interests, but slow to realise 
or respect the individualities of full-grown 
women, A father who adopts the attr 
tude of, ‘‘ While you are beneath my root 
you will do as J wish, and be ruled by 
my prejudices ! ’ 


What an Impasse ! 

Three dissatisfied because unfulfilled 
young women, with too much time on 
their hands, impatient of control, and 
diametrically opposed to their parents on 
nine subjects out of ten. What an im 
passe! When one considers it in calm 
blood, it is to wonder only that the trouble 
is not greater than it is! ‘The spectacle 
of one such household ought to be at 
object lesson to mothers and daughters 
alike, and a warning against the fatal 
policy of drift. which leaves the choice 
of a life work until the energy and enthu- 
siasm of youth have already waned. 

We are at present concerned, however, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE OLDER DAUGHTER 


. 


with the problem of things as they are ; 
and as it is never ‘vo iate to mend, let 
ys consider what can be done for their 
amelioration. 

To begin with the parents : it is abso- 
jutely essential that they alter their point 
of view, and realise that they are no longer 
dealing with children. A good plan is to 
ask oneself the question: How did I 
feel at their age 2. At thirty I was already 
a parent, a householder, a free and inde- 
pendent citizen. How should I have felt 
under the conditions with which I expect 
my daughters to be satisfied ? Honesty 
will compel both father and mother to 
admit that they would not have liked it 
at all, and ought to lead them to a relaxa- 
tion of needless restraint and to a more 
generous consideration of personal claims. 

It is not easy for four women to live 
harmoniously together in the close com- 
panionship of a home, since the fact of 
belonging to the same family by no means 
ensures compatibility of temper; there- 
fore, as a first step, let parents try to 
lessen the strain by arranging opportuni- 
ties for individual privacy. 


What a Gas Steve will do 

In most middle-class houses a fire in 
a bedroom is considered a luxury to be 
indulged in only on rare and special occa- 
sions; but is it not a terrible hardship 
that during hours when she would fain be 
alone, when it would be good for her to 
be alone, a grown woman should have no 
place of refuge but a chilly, cheerless bed- 
room ? A gas stove which could be lighted 
when required, and which would convert 
a cold box into a cheery little apartment, 
wherein one could sit to work or read, or 
entertain an intimate friend to tea, would 
make an enormous difference in the life 
ol many a woman-daughter. The gas 
bill would be increased, no doubt, but 
it would be an expenditure well worth 
making, and, if necessary, retrenchment 
must be made in other directions. ‘The 
daughter has no home of her own—an un- 
iatural position for a woman of her age, 
for which her parents have their own 
‘are of responsibility. It is only fair, 
itis only decent to ensure her one habit- 
able room ! 

On points which do not involve a viola- 
tion of principle the parents of adult 


children would be wise to abandon the 
idea of authority, and trust rather to 
influence and to the consideration for 
their wishes, which will assuredly be in- 
creased by a more generous treatment. 

As for the woman-daughter herself, there 
is but one way out of the impasse—she 
must be no longer content to drift, but 
set herself down to face the problem of 
life, decide upon the rdle which suits 
her best, and begin at once. And now I 
am going to speak plainly and deliver 
myself of a message which has long lain 
on my heart. 

There exist among us to-day two dis- 
tinct types of women. The “ new woman,” 
as she is called, is, above all things, 
a worker. ‘To this woman the idea of 
marriage is secondary; her first ambi- 
tion is to succeed. No matter what kind 
of work she has taken up, she is afire with 
enthusiasm, and is whole-heartedly content 
in its pursuit. To her, marriage comes as 
an interruption rather than an escape ; 
nothing but a great love would induce 
her to contemplate it, and even then the 
wrench is painful. These women do fine 
and useful work, for which the world is 
the better. But there is another type of 
girls—what is called the “ old-fashioned ” 
or domestic type—who were born to be 
wives and mothers, and who will live 
lonely and unsatisfied to the end of their 
days if their mission be not fulfilled. 

Now I want all such women-girls tu 
get away at once from any lingering sus- 
picion that there is anything to be 
ashamed of in so very natural and pure 
a desire. It makes my blood boil when I 
hear certain remarks made in the sneer- 
ing, superior manner with which we are 
all familiar. ‘‘ She is dying to be 
ried!” ‘ She’s terribly disappointed that 
she is not married,” etc. Men ought to 
be ashamed who indulge in such sneers ; 
women ought to be doubly ashamed. Why 
should praise and admiration be given 
when a girl wishes to be a nurse, a doctor, 
a journalist, and only a whispered taunt 
when she longs to have love and children ? 
The whole thing is wrong, and it behoves 
us to try to put it right. 


The Woman who Waits 
When a girl takes up music as a profes- 
sion she goes abroad for her traning ; 
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THE QUIVER 


if she chooses any other profession she 
is sent to a women’s college ; she spends 
money and time, and thought and care, 
on training herself for the work ahead. 
But if a woman-girl has no gift for any role 
in life but that of wife and mother, if her 
whole happiness appears to depend upon 
the question of marriage or no marriage, 
what does she do in her turn? She sits 
at home and waits! YVProbably, like thou- 
sands of other women-girls, she lives in a 
country place, where young men are con- 
spicuous by their absence. She knows 
every man of her own class for miles 
around, and between them and_ herself 
there exists no spark of affinity. So far 
as can be seen, there is not the remotest 
prospect of fulfilling her life according 
to the instincts which God has given 
her, vet she sits and watts! It has not 
even occurred to her that she could do 
anything else. She is shocked at the 
idea of taking any step towards such a 
goal. 

Being myself “ old-fashioned and domes- 
tic,”’ my heart is full of sympathy for these 
starved, unsatisfied women-daughters, and 
I am fond of taking mental excursions, in 
which I decide what I niyself should do 
if to-day I found myself in their place. 


Move at all Costs 

First of all, I should have a straight 
talk with myself (not necessarily with 
anyone else) and decide that I also had 
had enough of the policy of drift, and 
that at all costs I would give myself a 
chance of achieving what to my tempera- 
ment appeared the highest call. My 
present position not being advantageous 
for my object, it would plainly devolve 
upon me to seck another forthwith: in 
plain words, to move to a part of the 
Empire where women were needed and 
good hard-working men went in need of 
W.ves 

It I could afford it I would go for 
some months to one of th» many colleges 
which train women for a colonial life ; if 
I could not afford it, I would find means 
of training myself at home, and finally I 


should look out for a post as governess, 
mother’s he Ip secretary, or the like in th: 
colony which I had selected. ‘To the outer 
world the wish for change and occupation 
would suffice as an explanation, but from 
my own heart I would have no reserve. 
To my own heart I would say plainly, I 
am taking this step in the hope and belief 
that God will lead me to some good man 
who aeeds me and whom I can help. 
I am crossing the sea, hoping that I may 
there find a home which I can make a 
centre of love and harmony, and in which 
I can rear sons and daughters who may 
grow up to be true citizens of our great 
impire. Yes! and every night in my 
prayers I should remember my “ lonely 
rancher ”’ in his desolate cabin, cooking his 
desolate meals, and struggling, poor man! 
to perform my duties, and I should ask 
of God to bring us quickly together. 

Such are my sentiments, and if any 
reader is shocked thereby, and considers 
it more womanly and decorous to pine 
and mope at home, and degenerate slowly 
but surely into a soured old maid—well, 
I must beg to differ. 

There is one thing sure and certain, 
and that is that the problem of the woman- 
daughter can only be improved by action. 
If the position at home is difheult at 
thirty it will be worse at thirty-five; it 
will be unthinkable at forty. 

Therefore waste no more time in find- 
ing a niche in the world, and in going forth 
to fill it. Should there be real need of 
help at home, it is obviously the first 
duty to give it; but I, who am myself 
a mother, am convinced that hale and 
healthy parents have no more right to 
put difficulties in the way of their daugh- 
ter’s migration than they would have in 
interfering with the career of a son. No 
woman has any right to remain “ super- 
fluous ” in a world in which so much work 
remains to be done, and the very fact 
that she is “ superfluous” in her home 

i.e. Without suflicient work or Tespon- 
sibility—is a proof that it is time for her 
to leave it and seek for a place which 
otherwise would remain unfilled. 


Last month I offered a Prize of One Guinea for the best letter on this topic. 


See the May issue for particulars. 
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PRAIRIE FIRES 


Serial Story 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XVII 
SURRENDER 


VER the crisp, dry stubble wandered 
Hilary, guided straight by the gleam 
of the sun on the alkali lake. There was 
nothing to break the continuity of the 
autumnal landscape, as in’ England—-no 
hedgerows, or little coppices, or streams 
only the yellowish-brown expanse of the 
fields, intersected here and there by a soft 
art-track. 
nly life visible was in the bright- 
sophers, who were continually scutter- 
ing across the path, or would be looking at 
her with sharp, black eyes out of the mouth 
of their holes, into which they hastily ran 
when she would come too near. 

The wideness, the freedom, the glorious 
sense of space and possibility sank into the 
girl’s soul, and more than once she lifted 
her bare head and her questioning eyes to 
the serene blue of the heavens as if craving 
some guidance 

Carrie Ingram’s words had sunk deep, and 
the night before, at the “worship,” as 
Ingram called it, there had been a phrase 
in his extempore prayer which Hilary 
magined related to her. “Help us, Lord 
God,” he had said; “help us to clear the 
bners from the road in faith and honesty, 
and not to be seeking to pile them up.” 

rhe simple evening prayer, never omitted 
in Ingram’s household however late the 
wur might be or however tired he was, had 
made a profound impression on Hilary 
Craven. She had felt that it was real 
Worship, not just a mere mumbling of this 


petition or that, but a genuine uplifting of 
the soul to a heaven believed in and loved. 
\lec and his wife had something she did 
hot possess, and she beyan to long to see 
ile trom their standpoint; it seemed to 
make everything, if not easier, at least 
clearer 

There Was prayer, though she was hardly 
fonsclous of it, in that mute uplift of her 
tyes to the heavens, and a <ort of peace, a 
ese Of assurance that the struggle was 


S. SWAN 


nearly over, took possession of her as she 
came within easy stone’s-throw of the green 
and white frame-house. She was thinking, 
regarding it critically, that it was really a 
prettier house than Glenairne, and that she 
preferred the restful colouring to the gay 
buff picked out with red which made 
Ingram’s a landmark for miles around. 

The lake was beautiful, but it seemed to 
lack life, though it shimmered like a sheet 
of molten silver in the sun’s rays and 
absolutely dazzled her eyes. 

So far she had not encountered a single 
live thing except the gophers. Now she saw 
two milk cows leaning over a fence, con- 
tentedly chewing the cud and apparently 
waiting to be taken in. She put down her 
green umbrella and walked over to them 
to stroke their heads and speak caressingly 
to them. They seemed accustomed to pet- 
ting, and looked sympathetically at her, 
even rubbing their soft faces against her 
hand. The sweet smell of their bodies was 
in her nostrils, and she wondered, as she 
gave them a parting pat, whether they 
would ever get to know her so well that 
they would come at her call. 

Leaving the gate, she had to pick her way 
across a very uneven bit of cart-track, all 
sodden and cut up by the animals’ feet, 
and then the road gently ascended to the 
green stretch in front of the long veranda. 
The grass looked wonderfully green and 
well-kept, and there was nothing at Glen- 
airne to match it. The absence of flowers 
or shrubs gave a sort of austere dignity 
to the house, and Hilary began to picture 
the windows all troth of muslin and lace, 
like Carrie Ingram’s, and she even decided 
on the crochet pattern to head her under- 
blinds. She had yards of it in one of her 
trunks, and she had not even turned it out 
for Carrie’s benefit. 

She stepped across to the veranda, and 
from it a sleeping collie rose and, after 
regarding her solemnly for a minute or so, 
wagged a friendly tail. She knocked at the 
door, but there was no answer. She then 
tried it, but found it locked, 
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THE QUIVER 


ee No 


until I’m 


I won't open the door Ora 


ready’ ’’—yp. 753, 


proceeded on a voyage of dis- 
1OnSs. There 

and pathetic to 
a clothes-line stretched 
adorned by sundry 
underwear. 


Robin or Horace 


The n she 


covery to the back reg was 


something at once comi 
attention: 


pol and 


arrest her 
between two 
articles of men’s 


Now, I wonder whether 


W“ hed the e,” she aid to herself. 

he platform at the kitchen door was 
leanly swept, and the tin tub in which 
R n had been washing when she appeared 


first tood against the wall, and 
The door 
handle it yield 


then obliged to 


empty 
was shut, but when she 
and she, a little 
enter. 


shining 


tried the 


Startled, was 


Harold Copping. 


The 
deserted. The 
and it looked clean and 
well-kept, and there was not a 

dust to be any- 
It was bare, of course. 


house appeared to be 


stove was out, 
ve ry 
sper k of seen 
where. 
hide 
comfort anywhere, she decided, 
But it presented a very different 
spectae le from that on the night 
she saw it first. She de- 
putting on her 
that it could 
kitchen than 
longer and 


tuusly bare, not a_ hint of 


when 
cided, again 
critical spectac les, 
be made a nicer 
Carrie's; it 
wider, and the shape was more 


was 


adaptable. 


She put her umbrella on the 


table and passed right through 
the apartment into a passag 
from which several — doors 


opened, one on to the veranda in 
front, while from the middle the 
stair ascended to the upper land- 
ing. She tried 
found them 
bedroom, only fairly tidy, and 


with different articles of a man’s 


the doors 


open One was a 


attire lying about. She decided 


that it must be Horace’s, and 
she smiled to herself at sight of 
a photograph of a virl 

Court frock hanging above the 


ut 


mantel piece It seemed ou 
keeping with a white enamelled 
jug and atin candlestick, spotted 
rease, which flanked it on 
either side. 

The other door opened into a 


sittin 


with 


room, which conta ned ni 
wn by 


furniture except a carpet al 
some pictures It was very ad 
the green blinds being close 
» tant 
drawn. She stepped 
up so that she might 
1 a white 


1 room, and had 


a Pood 


forward and drew one 
see the place better 


It was quite 
ft 
covered a sul 


eves. All 


which 


paper, while the floor was 
shade of 
the 
she recognise 
work 
neighbourhood, 
beautiful studv black-a 
old Manor HE at Hale End 

Something gripped the irl’s 


eyed these familiar scenes and real sed their 
treasures ot 


creen which rested the 


water-colour sketches, 

das being Winme Merrick 5 

were view of | lamp eV and the 
d there was a 
nd-white of the 


pi tures 


really 


throat as she 


were the 


whose heart she had wrung. 


significance The 
the exile, 
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She stole out softly, almost as if doubtful 
of her right to be there, then stood irresolute 
in the hall, looking up the bare staircase 
longingly. Never would she have sue ha 
chance, and, assuring herself that if it was 

jing to be her home she had a_ perfect 
rat to inspect it, she began to mount. 

‘There was a staircase window looking 
wit upon the alkali lake—a _ fascinating 
victure. The landing was quite respectable, 
long and narrow, and the wall space broken 
by several doors. The first two that she 
yened merely showed her empty rooms of 
uite decent size, and clean and ready for 

cupation. The third was undoubtedly 
Merrick’s room. Her colour rose a little, 
ind she did not venture farther than the 
threshold, where she only lingered long 
enough to observe that it was large and 

ry, and that the last portrait she had 
of herself, taken in a white frock 
uch admired, stood solitary on the 

i ece, 

She shut the door rather shamefacedly 
nd went hurriedly downstairs through the 
living-room again, and she was just about 
totake up her umbrella and quit the house 
then an odd thought struck her. 

Supposing she lit the stove and got tea 

the best of her ability, and then disap- 

red, leaving Robin to wonder what fairy 

The idea pleased her, 

nd she pinned up her clean linen skirt, 


' 


d been at work! 
fter the fashion in which she had watched 
Carrie do it, and began to forage. 
It took her a long time to get what she 
nted, for she had to hunt for everything. 
But at length she found kindling-wood, and 
en some coal in an outside coal shed, and 
‘te discovered the pump in the yard close 
vy the clothes line, where the weekly wash 
Ss flapping in the breeze. 
primitive, very rouch, in 
Hilary's eyes—nothing more than a scene 
it of some little play. 
She could not anywhere find a tablecloth, 
nd she did not presume to go upstairs 
hor to pry into the contents of boxes 
h might contain private belongings. 
Regarding the white baize with which the 
dle was covered, and recalling the meal 
rts she een 


pread on it on a 


ver-to-be-forgotten occa ion, she guessed 
ttable-linen was amoney the luxuries con- 
lered inaccessible or s1 perfluous by the 
chelor housekes per To her somewhat 


idious eve the table did not look clean 
ugh to set food on, so when the wood 


began to crackle merrily she heated some 
water quickly in a small, thin saucepan, 
and washed it down. 

That done, another happy thought struck 
her. If there was time, how delightful to 
make some scones; but, on the other hand, 
how embarrassing either of the 
monarchs whose realms she had invaded 
return while she was thus engaged! 

It took a long time to discover a meagre 
flour-bin and the other ingredients with 
which Merrick sometimes concocted a pie, 
having received a lesson in the mystery 
from Mrs. Ingram. The baking-board was 
a primitive arrangement, very different from 
Carrie’s large, sensible affair, with a ridge 
all round it to keep the flour from scatter- 
ing—a real Scotch board, had 
explained with great pride; “and I had 
to go three times to Brailsford before I 
could get the man to understand what 
I wanted,” she had said, ‘and in the end 
I had to draw the plan on a piece of 
paper!” 

Hilary thought of all these things as she 
made haste to try her newly acquired skill, 
in mortal terror all the time lest she should 
leave out any of the ingredients. She 
succeeded, however, in remembering them 
all, and then she had to wait until the oven 
got hot. It seemed to be taking a long 
time, but by and by she discovered that the 
stove was not of any construction such as 


should 


she had ever seen, and that undoubtedly a 
small individual fire had to be lit under 
the oven before any heat could be obtained. 

Having triumphed over all the initial 
difticulties, and even smiled over them as 
she pictured poor Robin wrestling with 
these problems when he first came out, she 
was in high good humour. It was great 
fun. Perhaps, after all, there might be 
something worth doing in the wilderness, 
She beyan to understand the fascination. 

While she was watching the scones and 
waiting for the singing kettle to boil, she 
pondered on the drastic changes she should 
make if she ever came to Brackens. She 
would have a pink and white bedroom, a 
copy of Carrie Ingram’s in every particular 
except colour; and the chintz should be 
rose--real English rose—thus symbolising 
the healthy between the two 
countries, 


rivalry 


The scones, if not quite so beautiful as 
those she had baked in the morning, were 
at least satisfactory enough, and as she 
piled them on a meat-dish, that being the 
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only receptacle she could tind, she pictured 
the two hungry men attacking them with a 
will 


in then 


and wondering who had been at work 


absence. They would jump to the 


conclusion that Mrs. Ingram had come t 
call and had left behind her homely gift, as 
was the custom of the country Hilarv had 


seen a good few odd callers at the 
Ingrams’, and all seemed to bring somec- 
thing It was a kindly, if rather an odd, 
custom, 

The table being spread, and a trail ot 
flaming creeper from the veranda laid 
lengthwise across it, she drew back the 
steaming kettle from the fire and looked 
round, wondering at the difference these 
very few touches had made. 

There was nothing to make beauty or 
charm with, yet a woman’s touch had 
immediately created the warm, kindly, 


human atmosphere which is the essence oj 
home 

Hilary her hau 
before the little cheap mirror on the wall, 


was petting straight 
and wiping two distinct smudges from het 


face, when she heard a man’s voice in the 


open encouraging a_ horse to climb the 
slope Her flushed a deep and angry 
and she looked round a_ little 
for means of escape. But there were 
Both doors to the house were in full 
Doubt- 


face 
crimson, 
wildly 
none. 
view of the approach to the road. 


less Robin—it was he, she knew by the 
voice—observing the smoke, would be 
hastening up to see who it was that had 


tampered with the privacy of the English 


man’s home 

She had made her hair smooth with her 
hands, wiped the flour from her arms and 
frock, and, grasping her umbrella, wa 
preparing to quit with what grace and 
dignity she could command, when Merrich’- 


tall form darkened the doorway. 


She smiled waveringly, and the colour 
was rosy-red in her face 

I’m afraid intruding I'm just 
yoing You see, I took a watk in this 


direction, and, when I didn't find you in, I 
at down for @ little while 

And where's Mr 
Merrick, looking round on the spread table 
centing the 


inquired 


and mfortable aroma of a 
waiting meal 

She he’s at home ot course Sne 
hasn't been here 

“She has sent what they call a 


he observed, t the 


souvenir, 
with 


Who 
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Scones 


methine that was hardly smile, 


got supper’ There isn't 


place, and Horace has done a bunk.’ 
L set the thin ys out It amused me 
while ] was waiting, he said confused] 


I'm quite re ted now, and Vil go.’ 


But, to her astonishment, Merrick very 
calmly and quietly shut the door. 


“No, you don't. If you spread the meal 


you'll stop and help to eat it. Besides, this 


chane ec no I don't 


is a man would miss. 


propose to miss it 


His tone thrilled Hilary. He spoke like 
the primeval man who had, after much 
travail of soul and body, run his quarry to 
earth And he looking splendidly 
handsome—quite like the old Robin, only 
bigger and stronger and more manly in 
every Way. 

She secretly gloried in him. Openly, 


however, she merely said rather stiffly that 
if he would kindly open the door she would 
be much obliged 

‘No, I won't 
ready,” he and he set 
against it to emphasise the 


until I'm 
his back 


That 


open the d 0r 
answered, 


words. 


you have come at all is something. It’s 
five years -isn’t it?—since you came to 
Canada. Every one of them has been an 
eternity to me, and I can’t get my work 
done for looking over to Glenairne. I had 


made up my mind to come over this even- 
ing and ask Mrs. 
Visit to an end 

* Oh, indeed! 


Ingram to bring your 


How rude you are! Pray, 


is their house yours too 

No, but they're my friends, and you've 
robbed me of them for a whole week, you 
sec. I told Alec to dav I couldn't stick it, 


and 1 asked him when you were going, and 
he said he didn't know 


“Well, as a 


morrow, live 


fact, I’m going to- 
Ingram I’ve 


matter of 
told Mrs. 
tarted pac king 
She had laid 


because it wa 


ne article of attire in a box 
taking up too much room 
ot the Thistle 


saved the state 


in the limited wardrobe s] 
bedroom, and that tact yust 
ment from being glaringly 

Phat’s all right. \nd 


being too intrusive, inquire where your 


untrue 


mav I, without 


up my mind 
Glenairne and drift 


haven't made 


“But vou can’t leave 


he 
about Weste rm Canada. it would de 
“ou're tar 

danverous and most unpleas int Youre ta 
f you 

too pretty for that ort of thin It y* 


self 
wait till next week TI] take you €a ‘ 
” 


and put you on the boat. 


a soul about the 


ut the 


very 


meal, 
, this 
don't 


like 
much 
ry to 
didly 
only 
vin 


enly, 
that 
ould 
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“Oh, you would do as much for me as 
that, would you, Robin?” 

He bit his lips, for she was maddeningly 
fair and maddeningly dear. 

‘| might do as much from a sense of 
duty, not because you deserved it.” 

“T suppose it would be considered quite 
roper in this free West of yours for us to 


Dp 


do that? 

“Nobody would pay any attention. Men 
and women have got something else to do 
out here than picking flaws in one another's 
characters,’ answered) Merrick grimly. 
Besides, since you did me the honour to 
come so far to to give me five minutes of 
vour time, it is the least I can do to show 
the courtesy usually be- 
stowed on parting 
guest.” 

His laboured courtesy, 
the slightly cynical tone 
nhis voice, neatly reduced 
Hilary to tears. 

“IT think you are per- 
fectly abominable, Robin 
Merrick, and if you will 
kindly open that door Ill 


3 

= 


your sight as quickly as 
possible.” 

But he made no answer 
to her appeal. Standing 
firm against the door, with 
his arms folded across his 
chest, and his kind, hand 
some face set as dourly as 
Alec Ingram’s when he 
was angry, Merrick seemed 
indeed to have changed 
his character. She had 
never seen this side of 
him. His it had been to 
sue, hers to grant. Now 
he was off-hand, peremp 
tory, apparently as indif 
ferent as she had imavined 
herself to be. But she was 
hot indifferent at all She 
loved him—and she knew 
it—never more dearly than 
at that moment. She told 
herself, however, that she 
would rather die than 
show it 
“Look here, Hilary,” 
he said, suddenly chang 
Ing his tone. “Tet us 
down and di uss this 


795 


’ They set out, atm in arm, 
to cross the stubble 7. 762. 


situation frankly. You're going, you say. 
Won't it be just a litthe awkward for you 
returning to Clampsey after you've been 
here?” 

“T shouldn't return to Clampsey,” she 
retorted. “Nothing is farther from my 
thoughts or intentions. I’ve left it for 
good.” 

“Then, I suppose you'll be going back 
to your millionaire’s,” he said bitterly. “I 
believe that’s at the root of everything! 
Why didn’t I take you at your word that 
day at Clampsey when you told me the 
only way was to take you out with me?” 

“It's what vou ought to have done. I 
was right, Robin,” she said sadly. “You 
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don't know what I've been through since. | 
didn't get here on any wings of romance, 
It was grim, sordid reality 
from start to finish.” 

Merrick visibly wavered. He had been 
nursing his grievance, it is true, though 
trying in the intervals to be just to Hilary. 
Remembering Mrs. Craven's face that day 
he had said good-bye to her at “The 
Folly,” he began to realise that it had been 
narder for the girl than even he had known. 

“It’s a rotten tangle, and I can only ask 
your pardon, Hilary. I see now that per- 
haps I’ve had the best of it. Well, tell 
me what you wish, my dear, and I’ll do it 
if it costs me what's as dear to me as life.” 


I assure you 


It was a lover’s speech, and his eyes were 
eloquent. Hilary’s, a little wavering, met 
his, and then she moved towards him 
unsteadily, the tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“Tf you love me yet, Robin, take me! I 
have come to stay.” 

* * * * * 

\fter a long interval two very happy and 
distinctly emotional people sat down to- 
gether at the table, of which Merrick tried 
to do the honours 

“Tm glad Mrs. 
biscuits, She 
doesn’t she? 


Ingram sent over these 
makes rippingly, 
My cupboard is mostly bare, 
but it’s going to be different.” 

“Oh, vou don’t know. I’m afraid I'll be 
a shocking bad housekeeper, Robin.” 

Robin’s answer was inarticulate. 

‘You must go and sit at the other end 
of the table, sir. How can I pour out tea 
with you so near my elbow?” 

won't budge an inch,” retorted 
boldly “Have a_ biscuit? 
commonly good.” 

“Are they good, really?” 

Why, yes; they 
mouth.” 

‘I made them, Robin, while I was wait- 
ing,’ she whispered shyly. 

Merrick leaned forward and laid his lips 
to the hands that had performed their first 
task of love in the home they were to share 
together. 


They're un- 


imply melt in your 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LOVE WINS 


was frugal meal so long 
lingered over or 


or so fervently enjoyed 
I really think I must be getting back, 


Robin, or Mrs. Ingram will be organising 
a search-party after me.” 

*f dare say she'll guess,” said Robin 
promptly. ‘“‘ There are few more discerning 
women in Alberta than Ingram’s wife. 

An odd expression flitted across Hilary's 
face, and she gave a small, rather en- 
barrassed laugh. 

“This is a very queer country, where 
things all seem to be called by their real 
names, and there isn’t even a thin veneer 
of conventionality to disguise what they 
mean.” 

“The veneer’s in the making. You'll 
find it in the cities, just as it is at home. 
But what was that remark a propos of?” 

“Mrs. Ingram and me. _ I rather think 
we're not on speaking terms. We certainly 
weren't at dinner-time to-day, and I left 
immediately after, not even offering to 
wash up.” 

Merrick wanted very much inquir 
the cause, but, reflecting that it probabl; 
had had something to do with himself, he 
refrained, 

“Do you know, Robin, if Carrie were 
not so whole-heartedly in love with het 
own husband, she might be with you?’ 

There was no embarrassment in Merrick’s 
big laugh 

Oh no; there isn’t much of that sort 
of thing out here. People don’t have the 
time. Besides, Carrie Ingram is not that 
sort. She’s a very good pal to heaps ot 
men. She has done more than any woman 
in Alberta to keep some of them straight.” 

“Tt’s a pity you can't get her to take your 
Cousin Horace in hand.” 

“Horace won't go near Glenairne. He 
hates the Ingrams with a mortal hatred 
They're too straight for him 

“Where is he to-day? Didn't you sa 
had gone off somewhere?” 

‘I don't know where he is, my dear I 
haven't set eyes on him since last Thursday. 
This ts the fourth time that he has served 
roing to write to 


me like that, and I'm 
Uncle Gregory and wash my_ hands 


He wants some kind of super 
you 


ol 


Horace. 
vision that I can’t give him, dont 
know? and I'm sick of it.” 
Hilary paused for a moment, looking at 
him intently and even anxiously. ; 
She was perfectly well aware of the 


ome 
arrangement under which Me rrick had . 
object of it was to 


out, and that the main a 
wav orace, 

dispose in some creditable way ot 

useful 


and, if possible, convert him into a 
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member of society. Apparently the experi- 
ment had completely failed. Uncle Gregory 
was one of the hard, pompous specimens 
f city men, and he would s« arcely be likely 
to continue his support to a scheme that 
had seemingly failed. 

As her own future was now indissolubly 
interwoven with it, Hilary felt a desire to 
have a little light thrown on the matter. 

“But won’t your uncle be disappointed, 
and make you give it all up?” 

“He'll be disappointed, naturally, and 
the conditions will have to be altered. In 
ll his recent letters he has been talking 
fcoming out. Probably he will come out 
next month or a little later.” 

Hilary fell silent then, a little uncomfort- 

le under her lover’s steady gaze. 

‘As it’s all right again between you and 
me, Hilary, and the horrible nightmare is 
] soon can we be married?” 

Hilary answered bravely: “As soon as 

1 like.” 

The harvest is all secured,” went on 
Merrick steadily, as if all the points stood 
it clearly before him, “‘and we have a few 
slack weeks before the threshers descend on 
is. They're coming to me second week in 
October, just after they’ve been to Alec’s.” 

‘Very well,” said Hilary quietly. “It is 
I don't 
snow anything about how things are done 
here. Where is the church?” 

‘Brailsford is the nearest, of course. 
There’s a Presbyterian chapel on the corner 
He got it planted 
there, and he is the chief steward or boss 
f it He even preaches when nobody 
tums up; but I've never heard him. I go 
there with them sometimes, and I must say 
I like it very well.” 

“But nobody could be 
chapel, Robin?” 


for you to make the arrangements. 


fone of Ingram’s fields. 


married in a 


Oh yes, they could. They marry in 
worse places, darling—in kitchens and sit- 
ung-rooms. Once, long ago, when we were 


talking about your coming out, Mrs. In- 
‘tam offered the house for the wedding. 
‘le Was going to finish the furnishing of 
the drawing-room for that purpose.” 

“I have never heard of anybody being 
marred in a drawing-room,” said Hilary, 
ich mystified. “TI should never feel that 
had been properly done.’ 


t } ’ 


‘In Scotland they even get married in 


tels, and it’s quite binding according to 
ts law. But we'll find a way out. We'll 
Probably it will be 
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msult Mrs. Ingram. 


at Brailsford early in the day. And we 
could get the west-bound train and start 
out from there for a little trip to Van- 
couver.” 

“But that would be expensive, wouldn’t 

‘Moderately; but we don’t get married 
every day, Hilary. Then we might make 
use of the trip to try and find Horace. I’ve 
been there once already to hunt him out 
of a lumber-camp. If I find him there 
again, I’ll leave him and write to Uncle 
Gregory.” 

“And supposing Horace refuses to come 
back, what will happen? Will your uncle 
put you out of the farm?” 

“Oh, no. He has bought the land, and 
I’m his tenant. I can go on being that, 
paying him half the rent, which is the usual 
form of tenancy here. Money is scarce 
yet in these new, raw regions. Meanwhile, 
Horace is getting his share, and that has 
been the curse and ruin of him—that, and 
the beastly facilities there are for men to 
get drunk on every available opportunity.” 

Hilary looked astonished and rather hor- 
rified. 

“Oh, but Robin, are you sure Canada is 
like that? And people send their boys out 
here to keep them straight!” 

“Do they? From the specimens I’ve 
seen, it strikes me a good many of them 
are like Horace—shipped out of their coun- 
try for their country’s good, and to get a 
family skeleton decently put out of sight. 
But to send them here to reform! Why, 
the idea’s enough to make anybody laugh if 
it weren’t all so sad. There’s quite as much 
drunkenness in Canada as anywhere else, 
and it’s a lower type. It’s drink for drink’s 
sake mostly, and men in lonely places drink 
by themselves more than anybody knows. 
It’s a hopeless business then.” 

“Horace isn’t really a bit better, then? ” 

“Not a bit. The best thing that could 
happen to Horace would be that some 
strong-minded, managing woman should 
take him in hand and marry him, and make 
him work for his living. He’s a_ good- 
looking chap and a prime favourite with 
women. That would be his salvation. But 
he doesn’t sce it. He has no interest in 
anything now outside his own carcase, and 
he’s so lazy that I've wanted times without 
number to give him a good hiding.” 

“Well, you should have done it.” 

Merrick shook his head. 

“Horace has an ugly temper, and of late 
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it has got more moruse and sullen. 
shouldn't like him to be in the house after 
you came. He would be a very big fly in 


the ointment. But the first thing we've vot 


to do in the meantime is to find him-—-worse 


luck! 


Let's clear the table, and yo back to 
(;lenairne, Robin 

“Sit down I'll do it. Have you come 
over to teach an accomplished domestic 
help the elements of his business?” he in 
quired with a gay laugh such as had not 
passed his lips for many a day and as now 
did Hilary’s heart vood to hear. 

Together, however, they did clear. Then 
they closed the door and set out, arm in 
arm, to cross the stubble, upon which the 
swift curtain of evening was now begin 
ning to descend It was not very long 
walk, but lovers take no account of time 

It was nearly eight o'clock, and Carrie 
had already been many times on_ the 
veranda, casting anxious looks across the 


tields in the direction of Brackens, when she 


heard the sound of their approaching 


voices 


hey're coming, Alec,” she called 


through the door in an excited whispet 
“Do you think itll be all right: 
Oh, yes; dont excite yourself, my 


woman. You're getting thin over these two 


I must tell Bob something has got to be 
done to bring things to a head. I can't 
have you ung on like thi 


He was only teasing her, though he partly 


meant what he said 

Merrick came in first, and Carrie, breath- 
lessly regarding his face, gathered from it 
that all was well 

Is Miss Craven there I was just think- 
ing of comin over to search the loch 
( ( ind give an count of vyourselt, 
Th 

But Hilary had entered by the front door, 
escaped the glare of the kitchen lamp, and 
was already in her own room. The y could 
hear her steps overhead 

Will I go up to her, Bob?” asked 
Carrie anxiously WI has she run in 
like that Fell me uick Is it all right, 
or all wrong 

It all 1 ht and we're going to be 
married just oon ever we can arrange 

I've come over ow to see about the 

Oh, they're ¢ enough Youll just 
me here, and Mr. Macpherson will come 


uf and do it 


But, 
Church people.” 
“Oh, Episcopalians, 


you see, Hilary and I ale both 


like 


conside r 


And I 


OUr service 


pose you would not 
married you properly?” 
a little 


“We would prefer our own 


said Carrie, with 
moue, 

My ide a ls 
to have it in the Brailsford church about 
eleven one morning, have a little luncheon 
party at the hotel, and then we'll go off on 
the west-bound train for a honeymoon 


Carrie’s face grew rosy with excited jp- 
terest. 

*And she’ roing to let you arrange it 
like that: 

“eq. think so.’ 

‘IT must go and see her,” she answered 
hotly 

And she was off upstairs with feet that 
seemed to know no weariness, though th 


had been on the trot since half-past six it 
the morning 

Ingram laughed 
himself in chair. 


contentedly, stretching 
his 

“Tm glad, man, and you can see Carr 
is. What a ploy the twosome will have! 
You and me had _ better make ourselves 
scarce How did you manage it?’ 

‘Il hardly know. But I put 
down to vour wife, Alec It seems tha 
had kind of a 
on the subject 

had they?” 


most of it 
t they 


some passage-at-arms to-day 
inquired Ingram 1no- 
cently, though directly he set his foot in 
the house hi had put him in full 
possession of every word that had passed, 
over. 


wile 


repeating some of them twice 
Merrick nodded, sitting on the corner of 
the table and looking at once happy and a 


trifle rueful. 


‘When I got back from Schreiber’s, and 
saw the smoke ettin out ot the chimney, 
I was rather bucked, thinking that Horac 
had back 

“Well. and when you got there, had she 
lishted the tire nquired Ingram, with 
a slow smile of enjoyment 

Yes, and laid supper and made scones 
I never was more flabbergasted in my He. 
But she hadn't inte nded to stop to see m 
1 think, And I had to—I had to—rather 
storm the citadel 

‘Now. that was the right line to take, 


It dot snt do 


quoth the Scotsman Joftily 
they so quickly 


to be too soft with women, 


pret the upper hand 


Merrick 
long 


inwardly smiled at this, having 


. hands 
proved ince that in Carrie: ha 


SCT VICE 


» With 


ide als 

about 
n¢ heon 
off on 
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Ingram Was as clay in the 
the potter. 


hands o 


Well, I'm 


not needing 


to ask any more ques- 
tions.” continued Ingram. 
“And all’s well that 
ends well. heard of 


Horace this afternoon, 
Bob, after 1 dropped you 


at Schreiber’s.” 


“You did! And where 
s he?” asked Merrick, 
with consuming interest 


[ thought to get married, 
honeymoon 
Horac e's 


nd, in my 
journey, get on 
track 

“Well, if it’s 


tead of east youre going, 


west 1n 


it’s just possible you may 
with him. I met 
Jin Clayton just beyond 
Ginn’s place, and he told 
me Horace had been seen 
t Calgary.” 
“That isn’t so far. Did 
he give you par- 


ticulars? 

‘A few He’s got a 
woman with him.” 

“Phew! What 
1 Woman? ” 

‘That little cousin. of 
Mrs. Schreiber’s, Anna 
Graustek.” 

“ Mrs 
-that little, rotund party 
who used to teach the 
children : 

“The same,” 


wih a nod 


kind of 


Schreiber’s cousin 


said 
‘Either 
they're married, or not.” 
“Married? Oh, impossible! the 
Schreibers know anything about it? Queer 
ey didn’t mention it to me.” 
‘They don’t. All they know is that Anna 
in Calgary as mother’s 
must have’ been 


kK a situation 
help. Horace and she 
responding.’ 
“Perhaps they only met accidentally.” 
; We don’t think! It was on account of 
Horace she quarrelled with the Schreibers, 
ind they were even threatening to send her 
ck to Germany if she encouraged him.” 


‘Oh 
h,” said Merrick, “why didn't you tell 


‘that varn before 
heard it) myself to-day from 
mm\ Lo queer, doesn't 


*** Is Miss Craven there ? 
coming to search the loch, 


Drawn by 
Harold Conping. 


I was 


“Tf he has married the girl, 'm sorry for 
her,” said Merrick sincerely enough. 

*So am I, but there’s a lot of ballast in 
Terrible heavy they 
are, but grand stayers. If she’s got Horace 
to marry her, it might just turn out to 
be the best thing that has ever happened 
to him.” 

Merrick was so astonished that for a 
moment his own rather pressing affairs fell 


these German women. 


away into the background. 

“Horace to marry that little German 
lump!” he repeated. “Man, it isn’t within 
the bounds of possibilitv. Horace is an 
outsider, but he’s critical about the 

might have better than 


other cy And he 
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Fraulein Graustek for the asking, as you 
and | know right well.’ 

“ There’s no accounting for tastes,’ ob- 
served Ingram. “If both the bosses of 
Brackens get married, surely it'll be settled 
with a vengeance! But there would be a 
difficulty about the house. You couldn't all 
live under one roof.” 

‘I don’t expect that he'll come back. If 
he should be married, he'll try to push his 
fortune farther west, I should think. But 
we've no proof that he is married. Person- 
ally, I don't believe a word of Jimmy's 
yarn, though he may, of course, have seen 
them talking together in Calgary.” 

Ingram did not argue the point, and they 
began to be silent together, as good friends 
can be for long intervals without any fear 
of misunderstanding. 

There was no silence upstairs. The two 
men could hear the low hum of the women’s 
voices, and a sympathetic smile was on 
their faces as they smoked the pipe of peace 

Carrie had simply flown upstairs, but had 
unconsciously slackened her speed when 
he got neat Hilarvy’s door. Relieved to 
find that it was not closed, she tapped 
lightly and then ventured to look in 

Hilary was sitting on the front of the 
bed with her elbow on her knee and her 
chin in her hand. At sight of her friend's 
eager, sympathetic face she gave a little 


startled look, and the colour flushed deepl: 
all over her face 
Carrie came forward a little hesitatingly 
I've been so miserable all the after- 
noon, my dear, for I said a lot of things I 


oughtn't to have said to you this morning 
\fter all, it wasn’t anv real busine of 
mine, and Alec is always telling me my 


Is too long 
It was all right. I needed it, and- and 
it brought things about the way vou 
wanted. I suppose Robin has told you I’ve 
promised to marry him?” 
I could see you had, the minute my 
eyes lit on his face and yours,” said Carrie, 
she lid down on the soft green carpet 
and folded her busy hands on Hilary’s knee 
t terribly glad, and 
ull never regret it, I'm sure, for he’ 


‘I’m sure he i I've never doubted it,” 
uid Hilary hurriedly, “but it’s the life ] 
was afraid of I'm afraid of it even vet 

Nonsense Phere nothing to be afraid 
of, and if you're reall roiny to the coast 
for your honeyr n, what's to hinder you 


bringing another China boy back with you, 
or ai little Jap They sav they make 
splendid servants, though for myself they 
would give me the creeps. I hate even 
these Galicians we have to have in the 
harvest sometimes.” 

‘It’s all owing to you, Carrie Ingram. If 
your husband hadn't brought me here that 
day, and if you hadn't been what you are— 
why, goodness knows where I should have 
been now \ thousand miles away from 
Brackens, anyway, and Robin and I parted 
lor ever. 

“Well, if that’s true, then I'm proud of 
my work,” said Carrie, and she meant it. 

si But you'll « responsible, too, and you 
don't know what you'll be in for. Ther 
will be heaps of days when there will be a 


discontented, fighting woman at Brackens.’ 

‘God forbid, Hilarv! 

“Oh, but there will be, and youll need 
to let me come just when I like, at am 
Glenairne will 
have to be like the gate of the Heavenly 
City—not shut at all by night.” 

‘It's like that now; we never turn a 
key,” said Carrie qui kly And you know 
Ill be your sister if vou'll let me.” 

Hilary suddenly threw her arms abe 
her neck, and buried her heaving bosom 


hour of the day or night. 


on her shoulder Carrie Ingram did not 
forbid these tear nay, she mingied her 


own with them, and they had a most de- 
licious five minutes 


‘Now, that'll do. It’s not going to be a 


crying business, and there are heaps ol 
things to settle let us » down to these 
dear men: big bairns, aren't they? and so 
fond of one another I've never liked 


Canada so well as I do at this minute. 
Come and see the bairns I couldn't get 
them to sleep the night. They had to have 
a terrible dose of ‘ Fatty They kept ask- 
ing where you were, and when you would 
be back.” 

She threw her arm about Hilary's waist, 
and led her out of the room and across th 
A small lamp 


Lifting it, 


landing to the nursery door. 
burned on the mante I piece. 
Carrie shaded it with her hand, and ap- 
proa hed the little cot 
In their sleep the little Ingrams were hike 
| 
t childish in- 


angel perfect | ctures of 
nocence and beauty Hilarv, who had 
grown to. love them dearly, had not seca 
them like this before, and the sight seemed 
to move her deeply 

Pd like to here just a minute OF 5°, 


m. If 
e that 
are— 
have 
Irom 
parted 
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Carrie,” she said rather quickly. ‘ Leave 
the lamp and go down, I'll follow you.” 

Carrie nodded silently, and stole away. 
Then Hilary knelt down by the children’s 
cots, and, with her head very near to Meg- 
sje’s, shut her eyes and prayed. Prayed 
that the hot heart of the woman might be 
tilled and that the quiet, trustful heart of 
the child might abide in its place. She was 
happy, but it wa with a fearful kind of 
happiness that had its touch of shrinking 
nd of fear. Something whispered that life 
was not done with here vet, that in the 
would need all her 
resource, 


ming days she 
trength, and courage, and 
Carrie of the brave heart had not a qualm, 
but Hilarv, knowing her own weakness of 
will and proneness to be influenced by out- 
side forces, prayed that love might so encom- 
iss and uphold her that she would emerge 
ictorious over all. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE MATRIMONIAL EPIDEMIC 


gorda morning Merrick was at Glenairne 
by ten o'clock, with a young bronco 
nthe single buggy, all looking very smart 
for the new mistress. 

He had been up at tive o'clock cleaning 
the trap and the harness, the brass portions 
f which shone in the sun; but they were 
not brighter than his own face. : 

Very high and mighty is my lord the 
lay,’ quoth Carrie Ingram in gentle irony. 
But are you not afraid to trust your 
precious cargo to that beast? Just look at 
wicked eye!” 

I'm looking at it and glorying in it, my 
dear,” answered Merrick quietly. “I broke 
im myself, and it will be a queer thing 

[ don’t yet him into Brailsford on top 
speed This is no day for the broken- 
‘inded, Mrs. Ingram. It’s the wings of 
Where's Hilary?” 

Coming lll tell you a secret. She 
slept tll half-past eight this morning with- 
it waking, and I had to take her a cup 
t tea before she would open her eyes for 

It's my belief that this is the first good 


he’ 
hights rest that she’s had since she came 


Alberta 


n th 


morning we want, 


I’ve heard her walking about 
e night-time often enough, and once, 
when I got up, she was sitting beside the 
feping bairns, and I could see she had 
een greeting 


% much did Carrie, womanlike, confide 


706 


to Merrick in order that she might relieve 
him and herself of any fear that Hilary 
had been without feeling during the past 
days. 

Merrick’s eyes glistened, but he had no 
answer ready. 

“She’s a different being this morning. 
Her very face has not the same look on 
it. Oh, it’s very happy you're going to be 
~two turtle doves in a nest! And a very 
fain and home-sick woman am I.” 

‘“Nonsense! When are your home people 
coming?” he asked kindly. 

“They haven't said. My mother hasn't 
been at all well all the summer, and she 
is fearing the voyage. As like as not, ll 
have to go and fetch them. Maybe I will 
before winter sets in, if I can get anybody 
to leave with Alec and the bairns. Here 
she comes! Isn’t she a picture?” 

She was. Very fresh and fit, with a fine 
colour in her cheek and a sparkle in her 
eye, she walked right up to Merrick and 
lifted her face to be kissed, and she laid 
her white caressing hand on the bronco’s 
glossy neck. 

“What a lovely thing! Are you going to 
let me drive you, Billy-boy? I’m going 
to love you very much.” 

The bronco, as if under the spell of 
her voice, ceased his wild rolling of the eye, 
and nestled to her touch, Merrick looking 
on delightedly, very much in love. 

“Well, and how long are you two going 
to stop at Brailsford, and will you be round 
this way coming home to tell us what has 
been arranged? We can get supper earlier, 
if you like.” 

* We'll come this way, of course. Haven't 
I to drop Hilary?” 

“Oh, of course. I forgot the banns 
weren't up yet,” she answered teasingly. 
“You had better have a look at the furni- 
ture shop, Hilary—such queer stuff! But 
some of it is nice enough, and they’ve just 
had a wardrobe up from Eaton’s that makes 
my mouth water. If you get it before me, 
I believe I'll cast out with you.” 

Hilary merely smiled as she _ buttoned 
up her covert coat, settled her soft Panama 
more firmly on her head, and was helped 
to her seat. 

It was not of furniture she was thinking, 
but of the sheer joy of living, and as she 
waved her hand to Carrie, and Merrick 
swept the bronco in fine style round the 
curve to the road, she nestled her head 
against his shoulder. 
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Oh, Robin, thank God, thank God!’ 
she said; and his face worked convulsively. 

But he had to keep both his hands steady 
on the reins, for the bronco was as fresh 
as the wind of the morning and in no 
mood for lovers’ dalliance. 

* Darling, you must positively not tempt 
me or we'll find ourselves in the ditch or 
on top of the barbed wire presently. Look 
at this demon! Every bristle of him is 
standing up sheer! 

Hilary laughed in uttermost joy. 

‘I love him like that We don't want 
anything slow or dull about) Brackens, 
Robin. It’s going to be a live place, where 
everything is happy and and good.’ 

Never was there such a drive. Like birds 
of the air, they flew across the soft tracks, 
the dust flying behind them and the cool 
autumn wind blowing in their faces, the 
smiling sky above and love in their hearts. 

The strain had left Merrick’s face, and 
happiness had restored all its former charm. 
Older and graver he certainly looked, yet 
he was a man to be proud of, and Hilary 
was proud of him and glad to be there by 
his side, beginning the journey of life under 
such happy auspices By tacit consent they 
banished the past, and all their talk was of 
the future which belonged to them and 
which they had the power to make so fine 
a thing. Merrick talked a good deal about 
the country and its future and possibilities, 
and Hilary saw that his heart had gone 
out to it and that he meant to have some 


share in its upbuildin 


Hitherto ideals had not formed any part 
of the girl's life She had been encom 
passed by petty aim that never soared 
beyond self and selfish acquirements. <A 
they swept) across the glorious space ot 


Greater Britain, she obtained a glimpse of 
something big and tine— the Imperial idea 
of an ever-growing Empire which Britain's 
sons, true to the old traditions and flag 
were welding toyvether with their own 
hands. 
“T can hardly believe, Robin, that it is 
only a week since [ arrived at Brailsford,” 
he said, as he pointed out to her the ridge 
of the little town in the distance; “that 


Hilary and | are two different women.” 

Oh no, darling, only you are seeing 
Canada through different eyes the right, 
lear eve I] know just how vou felt It 

is even worse when II ce and I came, 
or the snow wasn't off the vround, and 
the cold was intense, and the whole -cene 


nothing but the abomination of desolation, 
Horace celebrated his rage and disappoint. 
ment by getting drunk for a whole week. 
I can tell you I was pretty sick of the whole 
thing!” 

* Poor Robin! Then I came, and, though 
I didn’t get drunk, I went into the sulks 
for a whole week, which was pretty nearly 
as bad. Aren't you afraid, now you know 
what I am capable of?” 

Merrick smiled down into her eves. 

“When you really are mine I shan't be 
afraid of anything,” he answered. And so 
they came to the little town, and once more 
outspanned in front of the King Edward 
Hotel. 

It was not vet noon—too soon for lunch— 
so they took a stroll up the street, and 
presently came to the two big windows of 
the furniture store kept by a brother of 
Schreiber, both of them prominent members 
of the German colony in that part of 
Alberta. Hilary did not admire the style 
of the articles displayed. Heavy, sticky- 
looking walnut, covered in plush or large- 
patterned tapestry, mostly of a yellowish- 
brown colour, seemed to predominate. But 
when they went inside, where they spent a 
fascinating hour, it resulted in the purchase 
of the English-looking wardrobe that had 
captivated Carrie Ingram, a_ sofa, and 
some chairs for the drawing-room, which 
Hilary asked the seller to have covered in 
something different. 

They sat together on one of the plush 
settees and discussed patterns and enjoyed 
themselves as only young couples do when 
they are picking and choosing for the homé 
they are to share togethe 

‘1 won't have a piano, I suppose?” she 
asked pre sently, her eve arreste d by a plano- 
maker's advertisement hanging on the wall 

‘Not this year, I’m afraid, dear. Next 
fall we'll have a trip down east and get 
one in Montreal or Toronto —if, indeed, we 
don’t go as far as New York.” 

Finished with the furniture shop, 
went back to the hotel for lunch, The 
proprietor was very attentive to them and 
was inclined to be a trifle facetious; but 
Merrick manayed to keep him in his place. 

After lunch they walked to Beach 


they 


Avenue to find the Parsonage. It was a 
nice bungalow house, with a pretty plazza 

shown 
running all round it They were show 


drawing-room furnished 


into tins 
with rose-patterned chintz 


english style 
vering the furniture 
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point. 
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Robin? Is 


where vot it, 


she nice Could I ask her, do you 
think ?’ 

“Sure! She's cousin of Lady Florence 
Belfield, who farn Pruscott’s lot on he 
own. Ive met her there She came out 
on a visit to Ty ott about three years 
ago, and then she met Lan ley. Here he 


rhe door 
looking man 
greet them 


“Ah, Mr 
inde d: and 

‘My fiance 

Miss Crave 
simple, dire 


guess the er 
dayr ” 
Mr. L: 


ingle 


Delis hted 


opened, and a small, jovial- 
in semi-clerical garb came to 
Merrick! Pleased to sec ou, 
this 4 
e trom En land, Mr Langley 
n,” answered Merrick in h 
t wat I Gare say you can 
id on which we've come to- 


y smiled all over his cheerful 


I'm sure delighted!” he 


‘But won't Mis Craven come 


and see m Vile nd Lady Florence? She’ 
been havi ear] dinner with us, and 
thev're Just tt t cup OF tea Then 
you and I, Merrich n take a pipe toyvether 


in my study and ttl 
Merrick and Hil issented, and their 
host led the way across the hall to the 
dining-room—a large, pli nt place open 
iI to a green lawn nm 3 Hilar had 
never seen excelled england SI 
ecretly wondered how it don ne e 
likewise tere | al that t 
] red to be } le ( pace Of vel ( 
in tront of Brackens peedily pi nt 
that ] vely velve ce 
Mrs. Langle I er than her 
band, welcomed th rmly, and intr 
duced a tall, very ha e¢ woman as her 
I Lad loren Beltield HH \ 
much interested the womal mer, 
who was It on ( cale and had 
a very pronounced lime tvle bout 
her. She looked, indeed, like the mon pro 
nounced type of huntir woman one mect 
in | lish | nti the A piend l 
of horseflesh 4 Lady Florence, a 
n fe ! 1 tot devoid of th 
il ‘ \ a O} 
t I d her, while 
i litt of het But in 
I e had very tender 
ler quick, | t note Hil 
Craven f1 tl id to t 
le « her foot, and “ ne 


of the most searching inquiry, 
Merrick pretty well now, 


than any 


She kney 
and admired him 
man she had met in Canada. 
That he deserved the best wife in the world 


More 


she was certain, and she would have had 
very little patience indeed with the treat. 
ment Hilary had accorded him had she 
known of it. 


So you've left the played-out old Civilisa- 
tion and come to help the West, Miss 
Craven?” she said in her deep, rich voice 
“Well. you wont regret it. It’s a glorious 
life. You must bring her over to Truscott 
soon, Robert.” 

Hilary 


Christian name, 


privately resented her use of his 


and instinctively seemed to 


herself 


draw away. 

“Merrick and I have a little very import- 
ant to settle 
the parson in his jovial way. 


Miss Craven a ¢ up of te 


business in my study,” said 
‘You'll give 
a and show her the 
baby, won't you, Lucy: 

He lau hed delightedly 
Merrick’s arm and him 


Then the door was shut, and Hilary was 


took 


he 


away 


as 


drew 


alone with the two. strangers. Presently 
Mrs. Langley excused herself, and she was 
left with L: ly lorence. 

Hilary was critical of the way in which 
the tall woman sat on her chair: indeed, 
Lad Florence Whole personality jarred 
upon her here was an odd feeling 
hostility between them Lady Florence was 
equally conscious of it, and it tinged her 
manner with a certain bru jueness 


What do ve 
it : she ; 
“Oh, I think it is 
id Hilary flippantly. “ There 

decent comfort even I am sure 1 

knew the real Canada. 

In such a hurry to leave 
“So that’s yvour view, Mi 

Lady Florence hortly, at the same 


noting wal the extreme white- 


seen 


f people 

1 not be 

England.” 
Craven,” said 


time 


Nit and slenderne of Hilarv’s hands “It 
isn’t very e1 ul 1 for Mr. Merrick 
Oh, that what n t said 
n her most nt tor ‘He onl 
tn tuse he i wl ed to and because 
all ] people >| 
Lady Florence inted 
‘He didn’t alw think that. Last time 
he wa ONC ty place we agreed that 
be nd wasn't | itch on this country, 
nd that we w it vo back though we 
ere paid for it. Did you drive in with the 
to-d Ile was bred at Truscott 
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I don’t suppose you care for that sort of 
thing, but I’m rather proud of my stud.” 

“Pye heard you—-you do everything just 
like a man,” said Hilary calmly. 

“Tm glad to think there isn’t anything 
aman can do that I can’t; and most of them 
I can beat on their own ground, and don't 
they all know it! They respect women out 
here. All this suffragist monsense in 
England would come to an end if there was 
only more room for the two sexes. When 
I cet my place in proper working order, 
and feel that I can spare a year, I’m going 
home on a lecturing campaign.” 

“On the breaking of broncos?” asked 
Hilary, with a small, rather wicked smile. 

“That will come in, of course. But I 
want to tell all the useless dolls in England 
about a land where there is room for them, 
and where they can grow into something 
self-respecting, and be taught to use their 
hands, ; the cool reply. “Robert has 
had rather a stiff time of it at Brackens 
with that waster cousin of his. He's been 
far too soft with him. I should have com- 
lled him to do the chores, at least, if I'd 
id to stand over him with a horsewhip.” 
“Poor Horace!” murmured Hilary in- 
voluntarily. 

“Will you do your own chores? ” inquired 
Lady Florence pointedly 

“Oh no; Mr. Merrick will get me a 
Chinese boy or a Jap, he says. We are 
going to Vancouver for our honeymoon, and 
I dare say we shall pick up something.” 

“So you’ve got poor Robert on that trac 
already. Take my advice and don't! Your 
house isn’t your own when you have foreign 
trash in it. Why, I could do all the chores 
at Brackens without winking.” 

“T am sure you could, but I'm not going 
said Hilary serenely. ‘Oh, 
what a perfect darling!” 

The entrance of Mrs. Langley and the 


baby made a timely diversion, and Hilary 


ne 
h 


1. 


even to try,” 


immediately took him in her arms, and 


made a lovely picture, the baby seemingly 
as pleased as sl} 
Lady Florence had no use for babies, but 


somehow she felt a secret envy of the 


ith 


exquisitely natural wav in which Hilarv 
held him and of the way in which he nestled 
his small brown head on her bos m, as if 
he fully approved his new nurse. 

“ve never seen him take to anyone so 
quickly,” said the proud voung mother. 
; Usually he won't go 


t and he 
IS positively afraid of | 


stranvers 
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“Td rather break a bronco than nurse a 
kid,” said Lady Florence candidly. “Well, 
I must be going, Lucy. Next Monday, then, 
you and Martin come to Truscott for a 
week. I'll come for you just after dinner.” 

She shook hands rather stiffly with 
Hilary, looked a trifle askance at the baby, 
who was beginning to make faces already, 
and took herself off, Mrs. Langley accom- 
panying her to the door. 

“Poor creature that, Lucy! I’m sorry for 
Bob Merrick. He deserved better,” said 
Lady Florence on the doorstep. 

“Oh, but Flo, she’s as lovely as an angel. 
And just see her with the baby! I don’t 
know how you can say things, 
especially as you don't know a single thing 
about Miss Craven.” 

“T’ve eyes in my head, and she’s been 
talking, too—the most objectionable kind of 
talk. You mark my words—there will be 
trouble at Brackens, and that before long. 
Good-bye.” 

“IT wonder how you're going to like 
Canada,” said Mrs. Langley to Hilary when 
she re-entered the room. “It is all very 
strange at first, but after you have been 
here a few months it’s astonishing how 
different everything looks. You simply will 
never want to leave it.” 

“You look happy enough. You are like 
Mrs. Ingram. Do you know her?” 

“No; but I’ve heard what a nice woman 
she is, and, of course, everybody respects 
Mr. Ingram. ‘Tell me what part of England 
you come from. We are Oxfordshire folk. 
My name was Belfield before I married— 
same as my cousin Flo’s. She used to hunt 
with the Bicester, and they were talking of 
making her M.F.H. when she took it in 
her head all of a sudden to go out to 
Canada and start farming. She’s making a 
very big success of it, but, of course, it 
isn’t everybody who can do a man’s work 
like Flo. You must go out to Truscott with 
me one day; it’s really quite a sight.” 

But Hilary did not seem keenly interested. 
She would much rather talk about the baby. 

Very soon the two men came out of the 
study, Merrick beaming as he announced 
that everything was settled. 

“Next Thursday morning, at twelve, 
then? It will give me uncommon pleasure 
to tie the knot,” said Mr. Langley genially; 
and Hilary, covered with confusion, gave 
back the baby to his mother’s arms and pre- 


” 


pared to flee. 
“Well, how did you get on with Lady 
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Flo?’ asked Merrick teasingly as_ they 
walked away from the house 

“She’s a dreadful woman, Robin. She 
looked at me as if I were a poor little 
creature, and I know she thought it. But, 


whatever she thought, it could not be as 
bad as my opinion of her.” 

Merrick laughed. 

“Oh, she’s a rattling good sort, straight 
as a die, and can drive the hardest bargain 
in Alberta. She can stand up to any grafters 
among them.”’ 

“T should imagine so, though I haven't 
the faintest idea what a grafter is.” 

“A grafter is a gentleman whose main 
business in life is to get the better of his 
neighbour. And we've got a pretty fair 
crop of them out West. Well, darling, to 
think that next Thursday you really will 
belong to me. [ can hardly believe it.” 

“Neither can I, Robin, and I hope you 
won't regret it.” 

“T never shall; and I mean to take care 
that you don’t,” he said confidently. 

He was naturally optimistic, and now, as 
most of the difficulties had been swept from 
the path, he was ready to soar to the in- 
finite in his future. 

“We'll go round by Schreiber’s,” he said 
to her as once more he helped her carefully 
into the buggy seat in front of the admir- 
ing circle on the piazza of the King Edward 
Hotel. 

Hilary did not mind. She was prepared 
to enjoy her drive. On the whole she had 
had a happy day. 

“Schreiber is a German name,” 
as they drove down the slope 

“Oh yes; but they’re very decent people. 
Mr Schreiber can speak just a little 
English. You see, I want to find out if 
they have heard anything about her cousin, 
\nna Graustek. A man told Alec she and 
Hlorace 


Oh, 


she said 


were married.” 
Robin, ineffably absurd! It 
simply couldn’t happen, could it? 
“Queer things happen in the free West, 
mused Merrick, with a smile. “I’m inclined 


how 


to be a bit sceptical myself, for though 
tforace was an outsider, he did like a pretty 


I don’t think I want to get down at the 


Schreibers’ place. Couldn’t I hold Billy-boy 
while you are interviewing the hausfrau?’ 
said Hilary anxiously, when, about three 


miles farther on, Merrick turned off at 
sharp corner to make for the 
homestead. 

“We'll see when we get there. Few 
people can handle Billy-boy, but I believe 
he’d allow Germans make good 
settlers, Hilary; every one of them makes 
his pile. Of course, they don’t spend a 
superfluous dollar; they live on about ten 
cents a day.” 

“Would you like to imitate them, Robin? 
For I warn you I shan’t make a good 
hausfrau,” asked Hilary teasingly. 

He did not answer, being engaged at the 
moment in engineering the bronco over 
a particularly bad bit of road. 

Schreibers’ was a very untidy place. A 
number of pigs were roaming about at the 
front of the house, which had an uncared- 
for look. A short, stout woman, in a plaid 
frock of many hues, was attending to some 
garments on the clothes-line, and she came 
forward when she saw Merrick approach- 
ing. 

“Ach, Mister Merrick, how are you?” 
she asked, with a pleasant enough smile 
“FHlans is not at home to-day. He has gone 
to Truscott to see the lady.” 

“Weil, { had a fruitless 
journey, Mrs. Schreiber, for we saw her in 
Brailsford. This is Miss Craven, soon to 
be mistress at Brackens. No, thank you, 
we are not getting down. I merely called 
to inquire whether you had heard anything 


Schreiber 


you, 


doubt he has 


about your cousin, Miss Graustek, since she 
left?” 

Frau Schreiber threw up her fat hands. 

“Ach. yes, we haf had a letter.” 

“What did she say? I heard an absurd 
rumour yesterday that she and our trouble- 
some Horace had got married. Not a word 
of truth in it, of course: ” 

“Ach, Mister Merrick, and every word of 
it iss true; and Hans he’s so angry he would 
beat her if he could lay hands on her. A 
fool girl, he calls her, when she might 
have wife to Fritz 
Slewins 

Hilary, touched by the humour of the 
whole situation, and particularly by the 
horrified expression on Frau Schr iber's 
broad, featureless face, burst out laughing 

But Merrick did not laugh. He saw com- 
plications and trouble ahead 
CHAPTER NINEIEEN] 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
SWALLOW:-TAIL BUTTERFLY 
By JOHN J. WARD, 


Author of “ Life Histories of Familiar Plants,” “Peeps into Nature’s Ways,” etc. 


(lilustrated from Original Photographs by the Author.) 


HE butterfly itself was creature 
lovely and marvellous to contem- 
plate: it was an aristocrat amongst 


sritish buttertlies. Larger than any of its 
native species, and with arched and neat- 
cut wings, terminating in the sharp tails 
trom which it derives its popular name 
lig. 1), and coloured bright yellow artis- 
tically contrasted with edgings and vein- 
ings of velvety black, relieved with silvery- 
blue and orange-red undecided spots, one 
needed only a glance to realise that the 
insect came of butterfly nobility. 

It exposed its delicate and handsome 
wings in a dignified and proud manner to 
the sunlight as it rested amongst the 
unbelliferous flowers. That is providing 
that you did not approach too closely ; 
otherwise it instantly 
soared into the air, 
and the utility of its 
wondrous organs of 
light became apparent. 

Its aerial movements 
Were the more aston- 
ishing when it was 
espied by an amorous 
mate: for the butter- 
lly Was a virgin female. 
The headlong on- 
tushes of her suitor 
Were encouraged and 


} 


1. “ The Butterfly exposes its lovely 
coloured wings to the sunlight.” 


then avoided by almost hair-breadth dis- 
tances, and that she was an undeniable 
coquette not a shadow of a doubt could 
remain. So, dancing through the air on 
light wings, the insects curveted, she coyly 
inviting and then capriciously turning 
aside, while he was as ready to forgive 
as he was to forget. 

Such picturesque butterfly frivolity may 
often be witnessed on sunny days in the 
fen districts of the eastern counties, but 
whenever it is seen it must always appear 
as a miracle. A miracle when one realises 
the processes through which the fairy-like 
butterflies were evolved. It is hard to 
believe that these same insects seen so 
gaily disporting themselves in the sun- 
light, were once hungry caterpillars crawl- 
ing about the stems of 
the wild carrot or the 
marsh parsley, whose 
sole business was to 
gorge themselves with 
the green leaves of 
those plants. Even as 
caterpillars, though, 
they were handsome ; 
their pale green bodies 
marked with — black 
bands studded with 
orange spots (Fig. 2) 
gave them a striking 
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appearance. From 
early June and 
well into July the 
caterpillar con- 
tinues to feed, 
moulting its skin 
from time to time 
as it fills it up, and 
then eating the 
cast skin before 
again resuming its 


green food. At 
last it has had 
enough, and its 


appetite suddenly 
declines. From 
that hour, 
throughout the 
remainder of its 
life period, it never 
again 


eats) grecn 

food. 
The caterpillar 
then proceeds to 


attach itself by a 
silken thread at its 
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2.—Swallow-tail Caterpillars 


tail end to the stem, and also bv a silken 
girdle just above the centre of its body. 


So attached 
assimilation 
leaves 


to 
of 
and in the 


it moults its last caterpillar skin. 


Way it 1s 


3.—The Chry 


the 
its 


stem it awaits the 

final meal of green 

course of a few hours 
In this 

linto the next stage 


transiormic 


of its exist- 
ence, for it 
is then no 
longer a 
caterpillar, 
but 


become a 


has 


chrysalis 


(lig. 3 

At first 
the chry 
salis is) ol 


a bright 
ees 
colour, but 
he 
vegetation 
becomes 
vellowed 


as t 


uc? 


natural size. 


probably gaining a 
measure of pro- 
tection by this 
simulation of its 
surroundings, In 
very favourable 
seasons the butter- 
fly may appear in 
August, but more 
often it does not 
until the 
following May or 
June. 

Frail though the 
chrysalis is, there 
it remains on the 
reed or stem to 
which it is at- 
tached, subjected 
to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the winter 
months. Though 
the chrysalis may 
be frozen and 
thawed many 
times, yet it con- 


emerge 


tains the broken-down organic substance 
of the caterpillar, almost every distinguish- 


able organ having 


been dissolved into a 


greenish liquid in readiness for the mould- 


ing of a butterfly 
hues. 

Strange legs 
a bo d y 
divided 
into three 
parts, and 
marvellous 
wings 
clothed 
with innu 
merable 
scales ot 
wondrous 
all 
ayp pea I 
within the 
magic 
chamber ot 
the  chry 
salis. Mor 
wonderful 
too, are the 
new in 


colours, 


stinets «ck 4. 


V4 lope d 


long antenne 


with wings of lovely 


or feelers, 


from the 
Chrysalis. 


Emerging 
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Ba 


5.—'' A moment later the wings begin to 
unfold and expand.”’ 


there. ‘The caterpillar could not recog 
nise a butterfly of its own species, so 
different are their lives and habits. Yet 
the butterfly, only a few hours after its 
emergence, will recognise its mate on 
the wing; and without instruction will 
seek flowers from which to sip nectar by 
means of its long, coiled proboscis, or 
sucking tongue, which it has exchanged 
for the biting mandibles of the erstwhile 
caterpillar. 

As soon as spring days come, the work 
iscompleted, and all is in readiness waiting 
for Nature to give the command. Then 
almost instantly the chrysalis is expanded 
from within to its utmost limits, until the 
frail covering skin bursts asunder, and from 
it crawls a dowdy and crippled-looking 
butterfly (Fig. 4). 

It is not a pleasing insect that emerges. 
Its wings are dumpy, wet, and distorted. 
Hey, presto! though. Something wonder- 
fulis happening. At almost the first step 
the butterfly makes, its wings swell out- 
wards, and lo, in a moment they have 
Increased to double theit original size (lig. 
5). Then do we realise that the wings 


are being unfolded and expanded, and 
how they were pressed into the chrysalis 
together with the legs and body of the 
butterfly, without a soil on their surface, 
becomes an insoluble mystery. 

In a period of less than one minute, the 
chrysalis has burst and the butterfly has 
shaken the folds from its wings (Fig. 6), 
and greets the eye as a picture of loveliness. 
It rests and suspends its wings in space 
while they dry and harden. Then this 
creature of but a few sunny hours ascends 
to the topmost point of the branches, and 
there exposes to the warm sunlight (Fig. 1) 
its lovely coloured wings. 

Flight, until then, could never have 
entered its head, vet the sight of a mate 
overhead is sufficient to instantly fill 
it with the joy of life, and in a moment it 
is soaring on its untried wings. Soon 
the same mysterious instinct will guide 
it to deposit its eggs on those plants so 
dearly loved by the caterpillars of its 
species, and this in spite of the fact that 
the butterfly has no taste for, nor can 
it eat, green food, 


6.—* In less than one minute, the Chrysalis 
has burst and the Butterfly nas shaken 
the folds trom its wings.”’ 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF 
AN IDEAL HOME 


By J. H. ELDER-DUNCAN 


Would women design better houses than men ? 


building ” to plan an “ ideal” home ? 


Is it possible in these days of “ jerry 


The answer to these questions will interest both 


town and country readers, 


[* is often asserted that women archi- 
tects would design better-arranged and 
more than their 


assumed to 


male 
fail 


of house- 


convenient houses 
The latter 


through a lamentable 


contreres, are 
Ignorance 
keeping and household management. Though 
we have a number of qualified women archi- 
tects, their influence or efforts not, 
as yet, produced any radical alteration in 
domestic building. And with no desire to 
be ungallant, I do not believe that if their 
number 


have 


largely augmented it would 
particle of difference. For the 
question of the ideal home is, in the main, 
money; and in this connection it 
must be remembered that the cost of build- 
ing has gone up about 30 per cent. in the 
last two or three decades, 


was 
make a 


one of 


* Built to Sell” 
Four-fifths of the 
Kingdom 


United 
not by 
architects, but by speculative builders or 
their still 
regarded as unfortunate 


in the 


designed, 


houses 
have been 
their defects 
of the 
Such houses are intended 


foremen; yet 
the 


ional man. 


are 


errors 


solely for sale or letting, and the arrangement 
and fitting of them was decided by con- 
sideration of the ultimate cost upon which 
the his profit In 
initiating a building scheme the speculator 
regard to the 


builder was to obtain 


has neighbourhood, the size 
demand there, the 
probable price or rental he can obtain for 
it, and the cost of the land upon which he 
These 


ceeds to build houses that, while they pass 


and class of house in 


builds, factors determined, he pro- 


muster with the requirements, will give him 
the greatest po sible margin of proht. Prob- 


ably much of 


the cost goes in showy and 
meretricious ornament, calculated to tempt 
the prospective but undiscriminating buyer 
or tenant. Is it reasonable to look for the 
ideal in houses erected on such a basi 


| 


Indeed, any improvement in speculative 
property of recent years can be traced, not 
to the prevalence of more enlightened views, 
but to fierce competition among the specu- 
lators, so that they have been driven to copy 
the efforts of the despised architect in our 
various garden suburbs and villages. 

It may be taken as a maxim that the ideal 
home is one built specially for its occupants, 
and arranged and fitted to suit their require- 
ments, That, however, docs not imply that 
it will be an ideal home for another house- 
hold, as the owners may discover if they 
desire ever to dispose of it. Even if the 
majority of us could afford the luxury of 
building, modern restlessness rather militates 

the that a “ purpose- 
house connotes. It is not surpns- 


against anchorage 
built” 
ing, therefore, that the 
houses fashion them on stock plans or pat- 
terns that suit general rather than particular 


tenants, 


people who deal in 


Where Housewives Disagree 
And in 


houses, the highest class in domestic archi 


the case of specially designed 
tecture, experienced architects will tell you 
that thev find no two housewives agree on 
the arrangement and fitting of a home, and 
that it is not their clients but their clients’ 
with they fear most to deal. 
It is the wife who invariably brings matters 
insisting on the carrying 


wives whom 


to a deadlock by 

out of two irreconcilable propositions, and 
disparages the architect for his inability to 
achieve the impossible. If money 1s limited, 
materfamilias is not usually backward in 
cutting down some necessary fitments t 


prearranged fad or artistic 


gratify some 
fancy in the living-rooms. 


of womanly intef- 


An amusing instance 
4 garde? 
ference occurred in regard to a garde 
ct 
scheme, prepared by an eminent architec 


for a house he had previously built, His 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF AN IDEAL HOME 


would be practically impossible to make 


design embodied a terrace with a flight of 
stone steps, but when the time came for 
carrying out the work the lady insisted on 
the steps being of grass. This idea came, I 
believe, from a scene in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
vroduction of Twelfth Night. Of course, 
grass steps under traffic would be about as 
durable as steps made of gingerbread. It 
was vain to argue that Sir Herbert's steps 
of grass-green coco-nut fibre over a wooden 
substructure were vastly more substantial 
than turf. The lady was obdurate, and the 
sarden scheme fell through, but whether 
permanently or not I never heard. 


Harder than Matrimony ! 

House design has to be considered from a 
jroad standpoint. The ideal home requires 
more of the spirit of give and take than 


was ever demanded for the institution of 


matrimony. When it comes to the little 
letails, the pros and cons of every sug- 
gestion have to be carefully weighed. Too 


often some cherished proposal must be given 
up on the score of practicability or expense, 
or has to give way before the more urgent 
claims of some pressing necessity in domestic 
economy. 

To understand this better, one has only 
to consider some of the architects’ special 
according to a few indictments in 
the public press. 

First, most of our modern houses are like 

xes: the complainant in this case ex- 
pressed a fondness for the old type of 
manor house, with its numerous gables, 

avs and stacks. Well, bays, 
gables and chimney stacks are not cheap, 
but the 
expensive, 


‘ sins,” 


chimney 
roofing of such houses is very 
Since it involves much cutting 
and fashioning of the roof timbers. It also 
amount of lead guttering, 
ad is by no means easy to keep watertight. 
Another complaint refers to the architects’ 
ndness for window panes. These 
re characteristic of the Georgian period, in 
ich style most of our modern domestic 
tk is conceived. Apart from this, the 
‘mall panes add to the apparent size and 
‘ale of the house, and give it a dignity 
hot otherwise easily obtained. 

A third critic writes vehem ntly on the 
langers of cleaning the outsides of sash 


requires a large 


small 


windows, and advocates the use of casements 
opening inwards. 
mwards would be 


But casements opening 
very awkward, and it 


796 


them watertight. Moreover, many simple 
and inexpensive fittings can be obtained 
for both types of windows, so that they can 
be turned “ outside in” for cleaning without 
trouble or danger. 

A fourth grumble is directed against the 
practice of putting bedrooms in the roof. 
I am no advocate of this policy, as I think 
such rooms are usually dark and stuffy, the 
sloping sides oppressive, and the centre of 
the rooms is often the only part one Can 
stand upright in. But I am _ bound to 
confess that it is mostly done for economy, 
because the money available is not sufficient 
otherwise to provide the accommodation 
required by the owner. 

This list of alleged iniquities might be 
prolonged indefinitely, but they will serve 
to show that there are good reasons for 
many things which appear inexplicable to 
the uninformed public. One cannot have 
everything, even in the ideal home. 

In the matter of accommodation, tastes 
naturally differ. There are those who pre- 
fer one large living room or hall, pursuing 
the avocations of eating, writing, reading 
and playing in different corners of it. On 
the other hand, fathers with a family of 
grown-up daughters are not unaware that 
youth in this country prefers to conduct 
its love affairs in privacy. Here we have 
two irreconcilable ideas. Then there is the 
question of aspect. In the ordinary way 
an architect will place his living rooms 
facing south-east, south or west, with the 
dining-room and kitchen to the north and 
east, since eating and the preparation of 
food in warm, sunny rooms is wearisome 
and cloying to the appetite. But if, owing 
to the exigencies of the site, the only good 
view is on the east or north-east, and the 
client insists on the living rooms facing it, 
what then ? What is then the ideal position 
for the kitchen, and more especially the 
larders, which are invariably placed on the 
coolest side of the house ? 


Compromise Everywhere 

The inevitability of compromise in the 
ideal home is exemplified in other ways. In 
the matter of heating by the ever-popular 
open fire, there are a round dozen modern 
fires, each with some special and distinctive 
advantage to make selection difficult. One 
may have to decide between one which has 
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no metal parts to clean, and another which 
has, but which agrees with the scheme of 
room decoration. Or the abolition of open 
fires being regarded as ideal, we may adopt 
invisible heating, or warm our rooms with 


gas, electricity, petrol-air gas, acetylene, 
hot water or steam. 

The hot-water supply is another crucial 
point. We want hot water for domestic 
purposes, and for several hot baths in rapid 
succession, The range boiler may be un- 
equal to the task, or the range may be out 
of use during the summer. We mav then 
have a separate furnace, or a gas-heated 
boiler, electric heaters, or ‘ fool proot + 


geysers. 


Labour-saving Devices 
Equipment with time- and labour-saving 


devices, tending to climinate or minimise 
unproductive etfort, will probably constitute 
the chief ideal in the future home. And 
even on the awsthetic side, the stvle and 


character of the decorations employed may 
have a direct bearing on the expense and 
Permanent 


labour of upkeep. decoration 


in the shape of panelled or tiled walls, 
polished hardwood doors which do not 
readily mark, antique-finished in place of 
bright metalwork, and polished hardwood 
or parquet floors instead of stained deal, 
are indicated in this connection. ‘The draw- 


A chent, for whom I once 
furnished a comparatively 


back is the cost 
decorated and 
small house, was astonished when told that 
it might cost 420 or 420,000, as he pleased. 
Yet the larger sum might quite weil have 
been spent without attempting to turn his 
villa into a palace. 

Not less important than the construction, 
decoration of the 
the | it. I 
the furniture salesman has no more appalling 


and equipment home 1s 


furniture we ut into suppose 


customer than the man who comes to furnish 


a house, with but a vague idea of the number 


of rooms and their sizes, and no idea of the 


style or class of furniture he desires to install 
in them. Yet comfort in furnishing only 
requires a little preliminary organisation. 


People have been known to pay separate 


four firms, since no one of them could 
supply all the pieces required. In furnishing, 
we may claim, I think, to be improving 
though slowly. We are learning to admire 
the beautiful patterns of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and to discard 
the freaks of l’Art Nouveau. The wax 
polish of our forefathers appeals to us, both 
for appearance and durability, more than 
the brilliant french polish of later days ; 
and 
a few useful pieces of good design and honest 


workmanship give better effect in a room 


we are beginning to understand that 


than a crowd of articles of doubtful design 
and indefinite value. 

But these are not all the points to be 
in ideal A 


schemes with me, was a 


considered an home, client, 
discussing colour 
little 


his wife, that 


by my meet 
I might see the colour of her 


astonished request to 
hair and eyes before anything was definitely 
decided. Yet a little reflection will convince 
anyone that a colour scheme should “ play 
up” A lady 
asked my advice about the colour of a dress, 
and promptly declared that my selection 
My 


to the mistress of the house. 


would be absolutely unsuitable to her. 


compensation came subsequently when she 
produced a dress of the colour I had advised 
and this had been commended by several 
of her friends. ‘The simple explanation wes 
that as a young girl this lady had very 
beautiful Titian red hair, calling for the 
peacock blues and greens she so much 
admired ; whereas, when I first met her, 


her hair had turned entirely 

In a sense the ideal home is_ possible 
since the means for its accomplishment lie 
But its produc tion depends 
on many factors, financial, personal, 
social, racial and geographical, that it must 
alwavs be individual; and the possibility 
of ideal can be 
illusory. Even if a house could be 
duced to satisfy a consensus of trained and 
educated opinion, the indefinite re] roduction 
of it would nullify its ideality. 


grey. 


readily to hand. 


SO 


dismissed a 


a gener 


The “ideal home” of our garden city 
and suburb exhibitions canret be held to 
satisfy every expectation of convenience, 


visits to a carpet department for each carpet accommodation, equipment and econom)s 
they required, though by tabulating their in labour and upkeep. The most the pro- 
wants they could have purchased the whole moters dare advance is that it 3 the 
at one sitting. [I once selected the whole most artistic, commodious and coavement 
of the furniture for a house in a matter of — dwelling producible for a given sum ol 
three hours, and the order was spread over money. 
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WOODLAND STORIES 


A New Series of Studies from Nature in Farm and Field 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


My readers were so pleased with the series of Nature Stories in the last volume that 


I have obtained another series. 


This time Mr. Bensuian is the author, and the scene 


is laid in England instead of in Canada, 


No. 1.—THE SURVIVOR OF THE RAIN 


J otto the shade of the high bank that 
looked down into Maychester over 
sloping fields of stiff and heavy clay, the 
parent birds had built their nest in the 
spring that had passed. ‘' We will build 
here,” said Father Partridge to his wife, “‘ for 
we are near the road, and can dust ourselves 
in the early morning and in the heat of the 


He was a splendid bird, fat and vigorous, 
and carried a horseshoe, in feathers, on his 
breast for luck. His wife was rather smaller, 
but no less active, and each was a year old. 
They had come together when the coveys 
broke up in January, and had _ travelled 
together since then, so wrapped up in each 
other’s love that they had forgotten to be 
afraid of Man the Enemy, and did not know 
of his sudden transformation to Man the 
Friend from the second day in February or 
even earlier, They would have been startled 

learn that the old gamekeeper who had 
guided or driven so many of their friends 
ind relations to destruction in the preceding 
autumn, was now concerned solely with the 
welfare of the survivors, that he knew where 
their nest was placed, and of the sixteen eggs 
within. His hand had placed the flat clay 
bow! within a few yards of their nest, and it 
was filled by his instructions for the benefit 
ithe three pairs of partridges building along 
the bank. The birds did not even know that 
tere were other nests in the immediate 
eighbourhood, or that the proximity to the 
lusty white high road was the same attraction 
) others as to themselves. 

There were happy days for the parent birds 

May and in June. The nest, for all its 
Pumitive simplicity, was quite serviceable, 


and the birds themselves were secure. One 
two ugly brown hawks that could have 
een seen motionless in the am studying 
‘very nook and corner of the hedge, tell to 


the keeper’s gun; the traps he set in all 
directions gave short shrift to weasels, stoats 
and hedgehogs ; and the white owl from the 
barn hunted the hedgerow so carefully and 
so noiselessly in the hours of darkness and 
twilight that two weasels that had escaped 
the traps and half a dozen hideous brown 
rats ended their evil lives in the grip of the 
sharp claws that pierced them to the heart. 
Luckily for the barn owl, the keeper was an 
intelligent man, and had _ satisfied himself 
that the owls did far more good than harm, 
So he kept his gun for real vermin. 

“In a few days,” said the mother part- 
ridge to her companion, “* you will see your 
family. very egg is alive, and we shall 
have sixteen children to care for, but I don’t 
want any more rain.,”’ 

June had come to the land, bringing a 
great deal of wet weather in its train. For 
days and nights on end the clouds had 
emptied themselves upon the land, and as 
fast as one seemed to be exhausted, others 
would come floating along to replace it. 
The ditch that had been dry in April was 
now full to the brim with rushing water, and 
as one of the two other nests in the hedgerow 
had been built too low, the water had chilled 
the eggs, and the parent birds had left the 
nest. This one had been placed beyond the 
reach of water, and while the rain poured 
down upon the soddened earth, and the 
farmers were reconciling themselves as best 
they could to the ruin of their hay, the six- 
teen eggs gave up the little lives they held, 
and the mother partridge brooded over six- 
teen babies, who found all the warmth they 
needed ia the warm feathers of their loving 
parent. Father Partridge was no less devoted 
than his mate, He searched diligently for food, 
and found all manner of grubs and insects, 
for the weather that did so much harm in 
other directions had brought to the land a 
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* A hungry weasel found a third, 
and then there was but one to rear.’ 


very plentiful supply of insect life. 
times in those very carly days he took his 


Some 


wife’s place upon the nest, when she wished 
to enjoy a little exercise 


The clouds cleared, the ‘* bride of the rain,’ 
as the Arabs call the rainbow, spanned the 
horizon, and the parent birds brought their 
lively little family from the shelter of the 
hedgerow and travelled over the stiff clay 
lands. Father and Mother Partridge had 
grown a little impatient of restraint; they 
were rejoicing in their new-found liberty, and 
walked easily over land that was heavy and 
wet after long weeks of storm and stress. 
The little ones strove hard to follow, but the 
clay stuck to their feet and to their halt- 
grown feathers, and though they did not 
realise what was happening, the parent birds 
were followed by an ever-diminishing brood, 

ne by one the little babies were caught 
by the stiff clay, as surely as though it had 
been birdime. They struggled desperately 
against the force that held them back, and 
then, their small 
Tisec no more, 


trength exhausted, fell to 
Their parents were unable to 
help them, even those that came back to the 
nest could not rid legs and teathers of the 
clay that clung to them, and within a fort- 


night of the day when the covey moved for 
the first time from the nest, the family was 
reduced trom sixteen to four, Two of thes 
were in a bad way, and, lagging behind their 
parents, were snapped up by the magpie, 
whose nest was to be seen so clearly in the 
high elm by the stile. A hungry weasel found 
a third, and then the parent birds had but 
one child to rear, Perhaps because she was 
more robust than her brothers and sisters, oF 
more fortunate, she managed to keep her 
feet and feathers clean, and grew strong 
enough to take short flights. The parents 
seemed only dimly conscious of their loss 
Had the eggs bee n spoilt in the first days ot 
their existence, the old birds might have 
built another nest, and tried again, but tt 
was now mid-July, and the passion for nest- 
ing born in late spring had blossomed and 
bloomed and died, 

Kain returned to the land, but it found the 
corn crops rank and high, and the parent 
birds led the sole survivor of nesting UMe 
in casy flight over the tields, to drop into the 
corn and find ample shelter in its dept 
There they found plenty ol companions. 
nesting had been 


hs. 


Other partridges, whose 
ir own, 
little more fortunate than their own, W4 


Warwick Reynolds, 
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dered contentedly enough through the 
labyrinth of cover; Tr ibbits had their well- 
established runs from the hedge to the very 
centre of the fie ld; shy hares made a form 
in it and squatted motionless throughout 
the day, only leaving at evening to search for 
green food, and returning with daylight to 
rest and digest their long evening meal. Some 
wild pheasants were there with their small 
families, to which they paid but a minimum 
of attention ; and the sly corncrake, feeling 
safe in the surrounding fortress, called with 
harsh, grating cry, startling all the young 
wild life, still quite unaware that the possessor 
of such a formidable voice was as harmless 
as the nightingale that had sung from the 
depths of the laurel grove, and the cuckoo 
whose joyous cry was suffering from the 
season’s change 
When the sun ‘shone, and the road was dry 
and dusty for a few days, the parent part- 
ridges would lead their little one to where 
st was thickest, and they would wallow 
loose grit until it had filled their 
feathers and reached to the skin, Then they 
would shake themselves violently and dis- 
lodge not only the dust, but the countless 
little insects that preyed upon them. They 
would also swallow a little grit, which lodged 
in their crop and helped them to digest their 
food, but at the least hint of alarm the 
parent birds would lead the way back 
to the corn forest that wrapped and _ hid 


fhe corn turned from green to gold, and 
wild life passed through the tragedy of 
iarvest-time, Hiding places were laid level 
with the earth, countless rabbits and not a 
lew hares were killed with sticks and stones, 
ind the young partridge became aware of the 
existence of many families of birds like her- 
self. After the corn was cut, they fed 
together in early morning and late evening 
the grain that had fallen from the ear. 
Partridges were not the only guests at the 
feast. There were pheasants, wild duck, 
wild pigeons and smaller birds, one and all 
consoling themselves for changed conditions 
by taking advantage of the bounteous glean- 
mgs of the harvest store. Gradually, the 
ittle groups of partridges fraternised unde: 
er Influence of common misfortunes and 
dad weather, small families united in order 
that when evening came they might “ jug’ 
together group themselves in a circle with 
their tails in the centre, and so be prepared 
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** The fox hunted them 
through the meadows.” 
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The hideous brown rat ended its evil life 


in the grip of the sharp claws '’=p, 777. 


to meet at any point the danger that stalks 
by night. It came in many forms. The fox 
hunted them through the meadows in which 
they sle pt ; poac hers drew nets over the gra 

and on one occasion came near to capturing 
the little 
tember 


ccmpany, and then, late in Sep- 
the guns went off and the birds fell 
in all directions. Both old birds went down 
under the le 


st the 


den hail, but it was not directed 


again young birds of the year, and the 
young partridge escaped, Soon there wis 
silence on the land, for the shooting had been 
limited, and when old and barren birds were 
accounted for the rest were left for another 
season, The young partridge was now one 
ot a covey ot t that spent the most of it 


time on the long grasses 
in’ the 
and recovered 
from the terrors of the 


water 
slowly 


meade WS 


short seascn now past 
Yet there was no lack 
ot troubles for the little 
company. Hard weather 
made scarce, and 
brought great birds of 
prey over the land, in- 
cluding a peregrine falcon 
that struck down two of 
the flying covey. Then 


food 


came the snow, driving 
them to the hedgerows 
where they lay huddled 
and unable to 

They thin 
wretched in those days 
when the 


move. 
grew and 
rabbits were 
reduced to raiding the 
neighbouring — orchards. 
At December's bidding 
many small birds yielded 
their 
lives, 
But the winter passed, 
and the partridge had 
found a mate, and to- 
gether the birds hunted 
fora suitable home. This 
they found by the edge of 
the land and 
built a and the 
mother partridge filled it 


up harmless little 


meadow 
nest, 


with olive -brown cggs 
and brooded over them 
with deep content 

through the long June 
days, while cuckoo and nightingale sang 0 
pse and hedgerow. 

Che mowing machine came rumbling across 
the field, and the rich grass fell in long 
swaths as the knife passed through it. 
“ Come away, come away |” cried the m ther 
partridge mate, but she lay low over her 
nest. He fluttered a few yards and dropped 
but the knife struck 


again in the lone erass, 
machine checked 


Che man on the 
he dead bird up, and put 
Phe eggs were untouched ; 


his mate, 
his team, picked 
her in his pocket. 
Wled a lad to take them to the keepers 
they were hatched by 4 


cottace where i 
bantam hen lhe surviver cf the rain 1ac 
dene her duty by her race. 
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A SPOKE IN 


THE WHEEL 


The Story of a Long-headed Scotsman and his Courtship 


By B. M. SMITH 


“RE you going into Fledborough to-day, 


>» 


sir 

“Why?” David Roscoe paused in the 
drawing on of his stout driving gloves as he 
gave utterance to the counter question. 

Mrs. Hurst cleared her throat discreetly, 
and carefully and attentively folded the 
tablecloth which she had been gently 
flapping while she had been gathering 
courage to make her inquiry. “ I—I 
thought, if you were, you might not mind 
leaving me some cream at Fair Lawn. 
fhere is nothing like our cream anywhere— 

x butter either, for that matter—Mrs. 
Acton says, so I’m glad of the chance to 
send her some now and again, sir.” 

“I'm not going into Fledborough,” David, 
thundercloud on his brow, flung over his 
shoulder as he strode across to where a man 
was holding his smart horse and trap. 

The corners of Mrs. Hurst’s mouth 
drooped. In her ears rang (as ever they did) 
the discreetly uttered words of the diplo- 
matic widow. “‘ My husband always said 
that money made out of a town should come 
back to it again in some form or other. 
That is why he built and endowed ‘ The 
Homes ’—comfortable little places, too, 
they are—tor people such as you, Mrs. 
Hurst, who need rest and quiet after a hard, 
upright life. And I always make a point of 
carrying out my poor late husband’s wishes 
In everything,”” William Acton’s widow 
told David Roscoe’s housekeeper ; and the 
desires of the worthy housekeeper ran very 
strongly in the direction of those restful 


“ Homes.’ 

She roused herself from the dismal reverie 
into which she had fallen, to peer after the 
quickly disappearing trap. Now which way 
would he go when he reached the end of the 
long lane which led to the farm? Straight 
ahead, through wood and across common— 
to nowhere in particular; to the right, the 
road to the market town and the widow; 
or to the left, to the tumble-down Manor 
where dwelt the pretty, dangerous Mary 
Phipps ? 

“It strikes me Mrs, Acton wouldn't 


781 


mind what it is from here—as long as it 
led to master,” giggled a voice from behind 
Mrs. Hurst’s shoulder. 

“Emily!” Mrs. Hurst swung sternly 
round upon her helper. ‘‘ When I was 
young it was considered nowise manners to 
listen to what other folk were saying.” 

“Ways do alter—in the course of long 
years,”’ Emily pertly retorted, with a toss 
of her pretty head. 

David Roscoe had turned neither to right 
nor to left, but—uncompromising Scots- 
man that he was—had kept straight ahead, 
anyhow until he had distanced the pale, 
watching eyes of Mrs. Hurst. His long, 
square-jawed face was stern. What made 
folk want to put leading questions to him ? 
—to make him declare himself ? What busi- 
ness was it to anyone but himself what he 
did, or whom he married ? 

Eight years earlier, when his father’s 
death had left him master of himself and 
such stock as the bleak little Ayrshire 
farm carried, David Roscoe had realised 
the possibilities which lay in judicious 
horse and stock breeding. But to carry 
that out successfully the long-headed young 
Scotsman knew that better and more land, 
better and more buildings, and—most 
important of all—better and freer markets 
were necessary. With the northman’s 
scorn of the gullibility of the southerner, 
he determined to come south to seek 
his market. Chance led him to Phil- 
potts; buildings, land, and market possi- 
bilities (Oxford within riding and driving 
distance) attracted him. ‘The production ot 
flawless testimonials—above all, that which 
a landlord appreciates more than any other, 
one from his former landlord—overcame old 
Sir Picton Digby’s scruples in accepting the 
young Scotsman as his tenant. So south 
David had come, bringing such stock as 
was worth the moving, and choosing his 
housekeeper (he did not intend to marry— 
anyhow until his future was assured) with 
that unerring judgment which was_ his 
greatest asset in lite. 

had prospered, and had proved so 
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good a tenant that old Sir Picton had 
expressed approbation three years ago come 
Michaelmas. ‘I think, in all fairness, I 
should tell you that there are likely to be 
changes here before long,’’ had been his 
concluding words. ‘‘ Not in my time, but 
after me the property will have to be sold 
for purposes of division. If you can at any 
time put your hand to the money, and care 
to make me an offer, I should be prepared 
to accept a moderate price for Philpotts. 
And there are great advantages, I assure you, 


In farming one’s own land,” the old man 
kindly told the young one. 

David had thanked him, his face, as 
ever, immovable, and had ridden away. 


But not, as he had intended, to the Manor. 
When almost there he jerked his horse round 
and had ridden hard to the outskirt of Fled- 
borough where dwelt, in the brand-new 
villa built by her late husband, the widow 
of “the greatly lamented William Acton,” 
whose grocery business in the town, with 
branches in neighbouring villages, everyone 
had allowed to be both sound and prosper- 
ous. Many favours had the scheming Mrs. 
(Acton the taciturn 
Scotsman through her days of widowhood. 
And her worthy husband had left her 
entirely mistress of a tidy little fortune. 
Three years ago come Michaelmas David 
had almost made up his mind to propose 
to Mary Phipps; a good many times since 
he had determined to do so to Mrs. Acton— 
but had not yet achieved its accomplishing. 


shown good-looking, 


And so matters stood. 


<je 


With the wood passed, and the common 
gained, he turned and drove in the direction 
of the old Manor. ‘ I could do with a calf, 


and maybe Stephen will have one,” were 


his muttered words of excuse to himself. 
rhe picturesque house was strong 
contrast to his own, where everything was 


trong and solid, ample and comfortable, and 
thre ler, Signs of former 
splendour hung about and made possible 


In very pink of or 
the receiving of summer boarders, by which 
means the capable Mary eked out a very 
slender income. But everything was half- 
the of the 
orchard were gnarled and unpruned, gates 


ruinous and unkempt; trees 


woodwork of outbuild 


were off their hinge 
Ings was gaping and unpainted. If David 
married Mary there must be taken into 


account not only the many sisters and 
brothers whom mothered, but the 
thriftless, dreaming father who had made 
these conditions Whilst it he 
married the comfortable Mrs. Acton. the 
farm might be his own. And he did not 
want the chance of having to leave it, for 


she 


pe ssil le. 


eight years had made his hopes a certainty, 

As he drove into the gateless square 
before the rambling old gabled house, a 
fair, quiet-faced lad towards him, 
closing a book and tucking it under his arm 


came 


as he did so. 
Hallo, Steenie !”’ 
ing away at the books again ? 


David called, “ grind- 


” 


** Yes—-as well as I can by myself.” 
“Is your father in?” 
Yes.” 


** T could do with another calf,” cautiously 
began David. 
The lad laughed. “ It’s no good to go to 
father calf,” he “ He has 
cut and trimmed a piece of wood to the 


about a cried, 
dimensions of an ostrich egg, and now, sur- 
rounded by pamphlets and books concern- 
ing ostrich-farming, is endeavouring to alter 
one of Mary’s incubators to hold eggs of 
that size. Next year he means to hatch 
ostriches—where he thinks he will get the 
eggs from I don’t know—and is going to 
make all our fortunes with ostrich-farming. 
If it is just a calf you want you had better 
go to Mary ; she sees to all house and dairy 
matters.” 

“Well maybe 
Where shall I find 

“In the orchard 
—or will put it up.” 

“ She will be all right if I hitch her to the 


that will be wisest. 
her 


I will hold your horse 


gate-post,”” David answered. 

He found Mary, as directed, in the orchard, 
busy in giving the last feed to the chicks. 
‘Your father’s latest scheme, Steenie tells 
ostrich-farming,’’ he observed after 
a time, when he had aided in the moving 
ot coops and of rearers, and had made him- 


Is 


mec, 


self generally useful. 
oy Yes.” A line of anxiety lay across the 
girl’s smooth forehead. 
“Tast year it was tobacco-planting. It 
seems to me that ostrich-farming is rather 


even than that.” 


a bigger ordet 
such an impossible thing 


1 think it 1 


that the matter will settle itself without 
any worrying the virl answered quietly. 
“It's a pity he doc sn’t give up dreaming 
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mind to practical things,” 
“If he did I shouldn't 


I could do 


and turn his 
David judicially said. 
have to be bothering you now. 
with a calf and 

‘““We haven’t one,” 
rupted 

They were walking side by side across 
light from the setting 
sun, coming through the trees, touched to 
girl’s crisp brown hair and 


Mary shortly inter- 


the orchard; the 


brightness the 
freshly coloured face; but the 
wish we had 


eyes were 
troubled, the mouth sad. 
would 
thing towards that twenty pounds which 
I want so badly that I think I could do 


one, for its price have been some- 


almost anyihing to get it,’’ she exclaimed 
suddenly, a ring of dee p pain in her voice, 


“Twenty pounds is a round little 
sum, and does much,’’ David sententiously 


nice 


observed. 

“Yes; it would send 
school. Without it I 
home, and then all chance of his scholarship 


back to 


keep him at 


Steenic 
must 


at Christmas is gon 
“It’s a sum that takes a lot of getting. 


“Indeed it does,”’ the girl sighed. 
true that we shall be having lodgers later, 
and that helps; but I must get in another 
cow for the winter’s milking, and the twins 
wear out so many clothes and boots that | 
dare not look to have any over from that 
towards Steenie’s schooling.” 

As they reached the house a slight, grey- 
haired man 
with all the 
washed out 
coe, Roscoe!’ he excitedly cried, entirely 


curiously lke the girl, only 


and intense vitality 


hurried towards them 


colour 
** Ros- 
disregarding his daughter, “‘ come and run 
your eyes over my plans; they are flawless, 
and this time success is certain.” 
David, 
with 

on receiving a small legacy, had 


heart 
years 


contempt ain his 


went the dreamer who, twenty 
before 
relinquished lis clerkship in London and, 
knowledge, had 


betore 


regardless of his lack of 
plunged into farming. It had been 
the days of picturesque old places being 


had 
acquire it 


snapped up by rich stockbrokers, so it 


not been beyond h power to 


wl i he had seen the Manor and had been 


charmed with cturesqueness ; char 


acteristically enough, he had given never 
a thought to the q lality of the small acreage 
of land which went with the house There 
he had nee lived, and had carrmed out a 


series of experiments, tobacco-planting, vine- 


and maize - growing being amongst the 
many impossible things he attempted ; 


whilst the large-hearted wife and mother 
had made existence possible by a skilful use 
of the small dairy, poultry-rearing, and the 
taking of summer boarders. Five years ago 
she had given up the struggle of life, and 
in dying had to her eldest 


daughter the legacy of sheltering her father 


bequeathed 


and of bringing up the younger brothers 
and sisters. The elder ones were now out in 
the world, and doing well ; but there remained 
clever, bookish Steenie and the voracious, 
clothes-destroying twins. And Steenie, David 
knew, was the darling of Mary's heart, and 
his interests were those that she was most 
cager to push. 

David sat in desk that 
night deliberating, with open cheque-book 
Scotsman, 


front of his 
him. But he was a 
Twenty pounds was a solid sum ; its bestowal 
so ardently 
Finally he 
and went 


betore 


him, and he 
farm 
desk, 


would commit 
own his 
locked the 
moodily up to bed, 

A few days later he was again at the Manor ; 


desired to 


closed and 


a deal for poultry the ostensible excuse this 
But the 
altogether of an 


time. interview with Mary was 
brief, 
nature. 

She paid no attention to his elaborate, 
cautious announcement of the reason of his 
visit. ‘ Will you do something for me?” 
she interrupted, 

“ Maybe it will be beyond my power,” 
were the hedging words of the Scotsman. 

“No, no! I only want you to change a 
with me 


and unsatisfying 


note, and to leave the money 
next time you are by. And, David, a 
favour! Will you say nothing about it to 


anyone ?’ And without even waiting lor 
answer she thrust a slip of paper into his 
hands and was von 

Later in the day David rode over again 
(he had the gold in the house, and intended to 
pay the note, for /20, into his own account 
when in Fledborough next market day). His 
owas. brief. Mary was cold 
had been too busy to spare 


Interview 


and silent, and 


time to exchan even a few words with 
him 
Phat 
the clearing of her 
Mi Acton has 
observed. 
** }ias she ?” 


Hurst lingered over 


evening Mrs 
supper cloth 


master’s 
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“She says the air of this place always 


does her so much good when she is a bit 


lonely and down, that it makes it a pleasure 
to come.”” 

“Does it?” 

“She was telling me the talk of the town, 
though maybe you've heard it, sir?” 

“T don’t pay heed to gossip.” 

Mrs. Hurst smoothed her ample linen 
apron, and, heedless of the rebuff, con- 
tinued. “ Mrs. Acton says that Mrs. Ramsey 
had bought a lot of things at Mortons and 
Mortons’, but when she went to pay for them 
she could not find her money; it was a 
twenty-pound note, and she had only laid 
it down on the counter for a minute.” 

“Tt takes a foolish woman to lay down a 
note in a public place,”’ David sententiously 
said, 

Yes, sir. But it was gone! They called 
ina policeman, and the hands were searched 
at once, but it couldn't be found. It’s a 
marvel where it could have got to, for it’s 
hardly likely other customers would touch 
it; there were only two or three in at the 
time, Miss Phipps being one of them. Mrs, 
\cton says they are looking out for the »ote, 
so if the thief tries to change it she wil be 
dropped upon,” 

David pushed back his chair, got up from 
the table, and turned his back upon the 
ousekeeper to prevent further talk. Un- 
willing though he would be to admit it, he 
was strangely perturbed by the woman’s 


rhe next day, when in Fledborough for 
the market, he made cautious inquiries, the 
result of these being that he did not pay 
the note, as intended, into his account. 

For several days he did not go near the 
Manor, and during that time paid frequent 
visits to the delghted owner of Fair 
Lawn, 

Then, unwillingly, drawn as by cords, he 
again went to the Manor, But the cheerful, 
Mmendly Mary that he knew was gone, and 
im place was an anxious, cold woman; one 
who was unwontedly pale, and David even 
thought he detected signs of recent tears. 
She accounted for Steenie’s absence by 
saying he had returned to school. 

Strangely perturbed, he rode away, no 
better pleased to meet Dobson, the builder, 
He hoped Mary was not 
Ng to encourage that fellow: he only 
tor his home and a mother 


ming as he left. 


Vanted a mistre 
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for his motherless little things, and was 
none too straight a liver himself. 

He soon went again, double anxiety 
drawing him thither. Mary still showed 
evident signs of trouble, and an incidental 
remark of the experimental Stephen told 
David that Dobson was frequently at the 
Manor. 

David again sat before his desk that night. 
But though he held a note in his hand it 
was not that which he saw, but the pale, 
troubled face of a girl whose whole life 
had been one cheerful, unconscious sacrifice, 
and who had said she would do anything to 
enable her loved Steenie to gain the scholar- 
ship which would make his future assured. 

He went no more to Fair Lawn, and 
instead, unwillingly, took to haunting the 
Manor. More and more was he convinced 
that Mary was the prey to some secret 
trouble, 

Although he scorned the clack of gossip he 
got into the habit of going to places where it 
was current, and to all he greedily listened. 

Daily he fingered the note and debated 
upon its disposal; daily, nightly, he was 
haunted by a girl’s sad, pale face. 

Mary was altering, he felt; was ageing, 
was losing her bonny girlhood. David noted 
that the dimple in the middle of the round 
little chin hardly showed, and that her step 
was losing its wonted spring. 

He began to show evidence of perturba- 
tion himself, His habits were not as regular, 
and his supervision and interest in the work 
not as thorough; even the slight indisposi- 
tion of the very promising foal of Belinda II. 
stirring him to no concern. 

Mrs. Hurst observed, and held consulta- 
tion with the negiected widow—who was 
When her master took to sitting 
always before his desk— 


tearful. 
up late at night 
and sent away almost untasted her most 
cunningly prepared dishes, her apprehen- 
sions grew apace. “It’s my belief that he 
is sickening of an_ illness,’’ she dolefully 
observed to Emily. 
“It would be a new experience for him 
to be ill,’’ answered the pert, pretty Emily. 
‘One never knows when illness is coming, 
and it’s often the strongest looking who 
are laid low. I don’t like it at all; he puts 
me so in mind of my sister Jane’s boy.” 
“Was he taken with an illness ?” 
“Yes, and died, my dear,” Mrs. Hurst 


solemnly said. 
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“What of?” Emily was visibly, if 
slightly, impressed. 
*“T don’t rightly recall what it was he 


died of ; it was something in hospital. A 
tall, fine young man he was, too, and played 
the flute beautiful; it make me 
cry to hear him play ‘ Star of the Evening’ 


used to 


—so touching it was.” 
“ Well, the master doesn’t play the flute 


so they aren’t alike in that,” giggled the 
sirl, ‘‘ Did he die of a fever?” 

‘“No: it began with something in his 
inside ; he had bad pains come sudden.” 


“Did he have an operation ? 
‘He was going to, but he didn’t die of 
that. It was from what they gave him to 


keep him from feeling them cutting him.” 

* Do you the chloroform ? ” 
Emily’s interest genuine had 
she not once dwelt for many weary months 


mean 
was now, ior 
in a hospital, and by sad experience grown 
learned in all matters which pertained to 
hospital life ? 
** No, it wasn't 
= Ethe perhaps, 


what he died of.” 


said the experien ed 


that 
Emily. 
“Well, if it 
ether, I don’t see 
That’s it, my girl 


wasn’t either chloroform or 
what anasthetic it 
took off 


and 


that’s what 
my nephew,” interrupted Mrs. Hurst 
was offended by the girl’s laughter. 
that 


perturbed. 


then 
> true David Roscoe grew more 
ind more Mary’s possession of 


the exact sum, the one she had so desired, 


her method of changing the note, her distress 
and ibsequent change of demeanour, left 
no room in his mind for doubt. And yet 
to lh irprise he felt he had never cared 
for the girl hke he did now. No wonder 
that the man lost appetite and interest in 
ill but the one thi 

It wa M1 Hurst who clinched the 
matter, though not in the direction she 
desired. ‘‘ They do say that the police are 


at last on the track of the right person, and 


it will be a surprise to some folk when it’s 
found who took the note,”’ she excitedly 
told 1 master one day, with a knowing 
waggle of her re pect ible grey head. 

It is not often that things turn out as 
one expects David gloomily observed. 


Mi Acton says Mr: Ramsey would 


let 1 thief be it she had her money back,” 
\I Hurst continued But Mrs. Acton 
savs it would be a mercy for the thief to be 


sent to prison, for it would be a lesson to 
hey, and might stop her from doing worse” 
she solemnly 

That night David was sleepless; with the 
earliest dawn he rose, and going straig 
to his desk, slipped a paper Saget 
which he stamped and directed, and then 
thrust hastily into his pocket. Then, regard- 
less of an important interview arranged for 
that day with a would-be purchaser of a 
horse, he rode away, merely making the 
brief announcement that he would not be 
back till late. 

The day throughout was hot and lower- 
ing, with thunder rolling round the horizon. 
The David through 
Fledborough late in the afternoon, yet did 
the direct road to Philpotts 


storm broke as rode 
he not take 
Farm. 

It was when half-way between the town 
and the Manor that he 
blue frock sheltering from the storm in some 


caught sight of a 


outbuildings belonging to a small wayside 
farm. He flung horse 
made it secure to the gate-post, and, quick 
and _ beside 


himself from his 


as thought, was over the gate 
the girl. 

here had been no greeting between them. 
“Mary,” he briefly said, taking and holding 
her hands between his own big, strong ones, 
“ Mary, I want you to be my wife.” 

The girl caught her breath sharply; a hot 
surged over her face, but quickly 
But—’” 


colour 
ebbed again, leaving it pale. 
she began to stammer. 

**T know all,” he 


no need for you to say 


“ There is 
anything. It is this 
It is a man’s 


vravely said. 


knowledge which decides me. 
part to protect the woman he loves, and—I 
love you.” 
“ How could you know? | 
she cried in aston 


have never 


said a word to anyone,” 
ishment, 


with surprise that the 


her face. He noted 
trouble had left it; 1! 
vone before he 
he slowly 


eyes earched 
it was even 
know,” 


struck him that 
had spoken. “I--I do 
repeated, 

I don’t see 


could you know 


how,” she faltered. ~ How 
that he had asked me twitt 
Although I had said ‘ No, 
changing My 


to marry him ;: 


he said any time I felt lke : 
mind I was to let him know. And th 

> 
temptation was so great ; he had oft red t 


lend me the money that he knew 1 wanted 
that 


eemed to me that 


so badly, and it 


on to 
orse,” 


h the 
aight 
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then 
gard- 
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Oriwn by 
Mary,’ he briefly said. taking and holding — hands 
between his, * Mary, I want you to be my wife. 


Gunning King. 
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the love I wanted should never be mine, 
and I knew I could be good to his little ones 
if I married him, so I wrote and asked him 
to lend me the money—it’s his note you 
changed—and said I would marry him if he 
would let me be for a time and not say any- 
thing about it. I thought that perhaps in 
time I should get used to it and not mind 
it as much. But now everything is all 
right.”’ 

All right,”’ David echoed. 

“Yes.” She gave a happy little laugh. 
“T had a letter from Peter—my eldest 
brother—this morning. He writes he is doing 
British Columbia that he felt he 
could send me a present, and he did—a 
note for twenty pounds! I took it straight 
in to Mr. Dobson, and told him 1 was sorry 


so well in 


but found I could never marry him. I’m 
on my way home from him now—free!”’ 
David saw all now—his mistake, the 


false accusations, entertained in his mind, of 
the girl he loved. How would she regard 


him in the light of his doubts ? 


““ Do—do you love me, Mary ?” he slowly 
asked. 


I always have,”’ she simply answered. 
You mayn’t when you have heard what 
I must tell you,” he hoarsely cred. And 


then, brokenly, he proceeded to tell of his 


torturing uncertainties, his 
unworthy desires to push his material in- 
terests, and his final decision. Told that at 
last he had decided to act, and that day 
had ridden (xtord—to 
of tracing—to post a 


SUSPICIONs, his 


chance 
Mrs. 


into lessen 


certain note to 


Ramsey; told how he was now on _ his 
way to the Manor to ask Mary to be his 
wile 

But the recital had not turned away 
Mary s love the clear, hazel eyes saw ce cp, 


and the big, warm heart realised that his 
love must indeed be deep and strong to 
be sufficient to make this cautious man 
ready to marry her under the conditions 


whch he believed to exist. 
he thunder passed and the rain ceased. 


The sun shine now 


happily laughed the 


‘irl, as she shyly rubbed her cheek against 


a tweed-coated sleeve “But I have not 
yet told you the rest of my good new 

I don’t beheve it po ible for there to 
be any more, I have heard such a lot to 
day he answered, face down to that one 
hi leeve 


“Oh, yes, there is; take your face away, 
sir, while I tell it you. It is really very 
good, and makes our way clear. Peter says 
in his letter that he thinks it is his turn to 
help with the others. He suggests that 
father and the twins go out to him; he can 
give the twins tlieir start in life, and says 
father shall have a piece of land for bie 
experiments, and a Chinese boy to help him, 
so that he will be happy and safe, and father 
is taken with the idea. Peter writes that he 
leaves me out of the reckoning, because, by 
what he remembers, he thinks freedom from 
family ties would give me my opportunity. 
1 knew what he meant, and I felt very un- 
happy about it, but I am glad you did not 
know my good news, David, and that you 
were ready to marry me when I was not only 
burdened with family cares but was also a 
I know you must 


seeming thief; for now 


love me in the same measure that I do you.’ 


Late that evening Mrs. Hurst burst into 
her was finishing 


his meal. 


master’s room while he 
*T hope Emily has given it you 
proper, sir,” “T'm 
sorry I’m late, but it’s the storm did it. ] 
sheltered with Mrs. Acton till it was over; 
while I was waiting she told me some news 


she breathlessly cried. 


—though maybe you have heard it, sir?” 
** T have not heard anything in particular. , 
David's voice was unustfally genial. 
“It’s the note, sir—it’s found!” 
David nodded —he Mrs. Ram- 
sey would have his note and would be 
pa ified ; but he hardly thought there had 
been time vet for it to reach its destimation, 
its arrival to have become 


knew it. 


much less for 
generally known. 

“ Mrs. Kamsey 
silk like she bought when the note was lost, 
babbled Mrs. Hurst. Mr. Mortoas himsed 


niolded 
went to get it for her, and when he unfolded 


wanted some more of the 


the silk there was the note between It and 
the wrappings * she excitedly concluded. 
David, the Scotsman, had lost twenty 


feel he could 
the spoke in their wheel 
did not mind. And his 
welcomed its new mistress 
showed no indication 
not even that which 


with a twenty pound 


pounds —he_ really did not 
that 
of fortune —but he 


home, wl 


claim note 
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THE TOAD 


In Fact and Myth 
By 


Ff, MARTIN DUNCAN, 


F.R.P.S. 


(Illustrated from Photographs by 
the Author.) 


Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
pk )BABLY no animal has been more uni- 

versally and unjustly persecuted than 
the toad, and yet, as a matter of fact, he 
isa great benefactor of mankind, helping 
as he does to keep down the plagues of 
creeping insects. During the Middle Ages 
the toad seems to have had a peculiar attrac- 
tion for those who dabbled in alchemy and 
witchcraft. The quotation from Shakespeare 
which heads this article gives us one of the 
many popular superstitions regarding the 
toad which were current in Elizabethan 
lays. Thomas Lupton, in his “ First Booke 
f Notable Things,” has much to say of the 
virtues of the “‘ Tode-stone or Crapaudina,” 
nd in his seventh booke, after detailing 
methods of obtaining the tode-stone, he 
gives the following quaint description of 
iow one may make certain that the stone 
btained is a true one: ‘‘ You shall knowe 
whether the Tode-stone be a ryght and per- 
ect Hold the stone before a 
fede, so that he may see it; and if it bea 
tyght stone, the tode will leape towarde it, 
nd make as though he would seize it. He 
avyeth so much that he himself should 


” 


stone or not. 


lave that stone. 
Personally, I must confess to a great 
[ have kept him 
Tyears as a pet, obtaining specimens from 


Imiration for the toad. 


A Council of Three. 


many parts of the world, and the result 
of keeping these most interesting animals 
under close observation has only deepened 


my regard for them. From a superficial 
acquaintance one is rather apt, perhaps, to 
regard the toad as a lethargic and not a 
particularly intelligent creature, but a little 
closer observation will very quicky dissipate 
this quite erroneous impression, As a 
matter of fact, the toad has a strong individu- 
ality, and, as I think the Accompanying 
photographs will conclusively prove, a wide 
range of facial expression. 

The origin of the Tudor myth of the 
precious jewel in the head of the toad had 
always been somewhat of a puzzle to me, 
until recently, in taking a long series of 
photographs of the facial expressions of the 
toad, [ obtained one which I think may 
help to show the possible origin of the 
superstition, 

The toad has a particularly large and 
beautiful eye, and when the animal comes 
forth late in the afternoon, when the sun is 
sinking towards the horizon, its eye catches 
the rays of sun, and sparkles indeed like a 
precious jewel, What a wonderful mirror 
this large eye is the accompanying photo- 
graph (p. 791) will show. I was very startled 
when developing the negative at the appear- 
ance of the eye, and I could not make out 
in the dim light of the photographic dark 
room what had happened. The development 
of the plate completed, 
and the negative brought 
out into the light for ex- 
amination, I found that I 
had not only obtained a 
striking portrait of the 
toad, but also a record of 
the landscape at which he 
was looking at the mo- 
ment I took the photo- 
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graph. In his eye is clearly seen the sun 
sinking to behind the and the 
rays of the sun are reflected in the waters 
of the pond, which form the foreground of 
the scene, and upon the bank of which the 


rest trees, 


toad was sitting. 


Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 


The Shakespearean belief in the venom 
toad has practically been handed on 


of the 


Anticipation. 


to the present day, with the result that very 
few people care to pick up or handle a toad. 
It almost seems as if the toad, in the course 
during which he has been 
fear 
man is really afraid of 


of long centuries, 
looked with 
come to realise that 


upon and mustrust, has 


him ; for while the frog will leap away, or, 
if picked up, will kick and struggle in a 
most: frantic fashion, the toad will rarely 


display such acute symptoms of fear. 

Gilbert White has 
observations on the toad. 
Nature, yet we 


one or two curious 
Though such a 
tind him 


methods 


keen rver ot 


undoubtedly uncertain as to the 

of reproduction in the toad, and also as to 
latter 

had doubts, for in one of his 

that the 


regard to the venom of toads 


the s ipposed venom. Of the point 
he evidently 
letters he 


matter with 


writes Is strange 


has: not been settled. That they are not 
noxious to some animals is plain; — for 
duck buzzard owls, stone-curlews, and 
snakes eat them, to my knowledge, with 


impunity And I well remember the time, 


but was not eye-witness to the fact (though 
numbers of persons were), when a quack at 
th Village ate a toad to make the country 
people stare ; and afterwards he drank oil.’’ 
He also mentions elsewhere in his writings, 
that during a visit to the neighbourhood 
of Hungerford he made inquiries concern- 
Ing a supposed method of curing cancers 
by means of toads, the result of his re- 


searches leaving him very sceptical about 
the matte: 

The statements which appear trom time 
to time in the lay press of the discovery of 
live toads embedded in rocks or the trunks 
of trees, and in mines, where they are sup- 
posed to have been imprisoned for years—if 
not centuries ; 


course, 


without food or alr, are, of 
absurd. The late Dr. Buckland 
proved conclusively that no toad can live 
for even two years without food 
or air; and most of these stories 
have their origin, if not actually 
in the fertile imagination of their 
author, in the discovery of the 


winter quarters of the supposed 


Realisation, 


imprisoned toad. The toad will, and dees, 
live for a considerable period without taking 
food, spending the late autumn, winter, and 
early spring in a state of partial, if not com- 
plete, hibernation ; and with the approach 
of autumn it is astonishing the extraordinary 
holes and crannies that they will seek out 
and stuff themselves into, probably with the 
idea of keeping out of the reac h of the frost. 
Undoubtedly, it is while seeking quarters m 
which to pass the period ot hibernation 
that the toads work their way into fissures 
in the rocks, and autumn rains and winter 


frosts supervening, the opening at which 
the toad entered may become closed by the 
falling or displacement of the surrounding 


rocks, with the result that the toad becomes 


a prisoner, 
In the spring, soon after awakening trom 


their partial o1 total hibernation, the toads 


betake themselves to the neighbouring pond, 


where the eggs are laid in strings, each egg 
being covered with a glutinous coat. 

The gastronomic powers ol the toad are 
truly remarkabl He will swallow a good 
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bic humble bee or wasp with impunity, 
while now and then, the dis- 
appears down the throat of the toad, a 


convulsive action plainly shows that it 
has probably inflicted a sting during 


its downward passage. They are particu- 
larly fond of meal-worms, and a large 
Spanish toad—which makes a most delightful 
pet—will devour twenty or thirty at a sitting 
with ease. It is very amusing to watch 
two or three of these toads at such a feast ; 
one at last reaches the limit of its capacity 
—he simply cannot swallow another worm 
—while the hunger of his compatriots 
remains unappeased. His indignation, as 
he sees them calmly continuing to swallow 
the meal-worms for which he has not 
accommodation, is very ludicrous. He first 
sticks out his elbows and stares at them 
vith an indignant expression of countenance, 

if he would convey to them by his looks 
his disgust at their gluttony. Finding that 
they disregard his facial expressions, he re- 
sorts to the use of his tongue, not for pur- 
poses of speech, but for preventing their 
capturing the meal-worms; he watches 


Head of Toad, 
(Note the reflection of seenc ry in the eye.) 
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his companion closely, and the moment 
that he sees the still hungry toad about to 
shoot out its tongue to capture the meal- 
worm, he. quickly bends forward and _ hits 
his compatriot on the head or eye with his 
tongue, and so upsets his aim. Occasionally, 
when this has happened two or three times 
the other toad gets annoyed, and wilfthen 
turn round and retaliate in the same,way. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary sight is 
to watch a toad in the act of swallowing 
a large earth-worm ; he will probably seize 
it about the middle of the body so that the 
front and hind portions stick out-of the 
corners of his mouth, and then quite a 
gymnastic performance takes plate, the 
toad tucking the wriggling ends of the worm 
slowly into his mouth by the aid of his 
thumbs, and when all is safely housed he 
gives a great gulping heave of satisfaction. 
The large Spanish toad, as I have said, 
makes a particularly interesting pet, and 
requires but little attention; it may be 
kept in a closed fronted cage, in which is 
placed a supply of earth or turf and a large 
shallow pen of water, 
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And his Reception at Mrs. Dyke’s 


By M. BE. 


wenches, theer, dunnot yo’ 
tak’ on so. ’Tis the biggest piece o’ 
impudence iver I heerd on, I'll uphowd 


yo’; but we'll all get a 
yo'll 


good laugh out on’t, 
I'll be ready for the chap when 
he comes ; 
this 
one 0’ the three bonny Dyke wenches, and 
axin’ how mich he can for 
Ah, I thought the felly up 
summat when I see’d him starin’ from one 
to t’other o’ church last Sunday, 
although I didn’t so mich as call his name to 
mind then, 
minds, one an’ all on yo’ ; 


he'll not go about ony more in 


‘ere village, braggin’ he’s goin’ to wed 


brass look wi’ 


her. were to 


yo’ in 
Naw, yo’ can be easy in yo'r 
I'll not let on I 
know nowt about him Here, he’s knocking 
the 


open vo’ 


now ; into 


bit 


get 


to 


buttery, quick —if 


leave door a can ‘earken 
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what we’re sayin’,.but don’t coom out tco 
soon,”’ 

** Good-day to yo’, Mrs. Dyke. Don’t yo 
know me ? Why, yo’ an’ me went to school 
together, though I were but a little lad, an 
vo’ a gradely lass and welly twice my age 
In, and were yo’? I cannot call ye 
to mind at all. But coom yo’r ways 1, and 
set yo’ down. What might yo’r name be / 

“Why, Willum Willcough. Yo'll mind 
my feyther, Willum o’ the corner cot, he 
were called. We used to live down by the 
little lane as led to the mill.” 

“Ah, I mind yo’ now—a sickly little lad 


As id use to 
yo’ were, allus half cle mmed; I d 


my butties wi’ yo’. ‘mes has 
‘So yo’ did, so yo’ did ; but times 7 
've done pretty we 


share 


altered wi’ me since I 
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for myself over Preston way, and I've laid 
by a bit o’ brass, an’ now I’ve coom back 
to settle in the old place where I were 
born.” 

“Well, I've naught to say agen yo’ for 
doin’ it-—there’s many a one as likes to 
coom back to their old home—but yon 
little cot o’ yo'rs is fair swept away. Theer’s 
a row 0’ houses wi’ slate roofs, set up wheer 
it used to stand, and yo’r family’s pretty 
I doubt. Theer’s no 
these parts as I 


well cleared off too, 
Willcoughs onywheer 7’ 
knows of.”’ 

“Like enough—like enough, missis ; but 
I was never sech great friends wi’ my own 
family arter I left this village, and the owd 
cot yon weren't fit for a pig to live in. 
I reckon to start farmin’, and have a big 
house and everything gradely.”’ 


“Oh, and do yo’? 'Tis a pity yo’re nota 


grad mon to start wi’, but yo’re mich 
same as yo’ allus were, a nesh little fellow.” 


“ Nay, missis, theer’s nowt nesh about me. 
I mayn't be so big as soom 0’ my neighbours 
—nay I doubt I’m not so big as yo'rsel’, 
but I’m wonderful strong. Yes, I’m not ill- 
favoured either, they tell me. Ha, ha!” 

“Well, [ don’t know about that; tastes 
differ, yo’ see. Are yo’ wed, mon ? 

“Not yet, Mrs. Dyke, not yet; but to 
tell yo’ the truth, I'm on the look-out for a 
missis,”” 

“Ah, yo'll be like to want sombry to 
manage that gradely farm o’ yo'rs.”’ 

“That’s it, to manage the farm an’ to 
Yo've three fine lasses o’ 
yo'r own, Mrs. Dyke ?”’ 

‘Ah, they're well enough 
too, They try their best all roads to take 
their feyther’s place. Chey work hard, early 
and late, and see to everything same as if 
they was lads. 


make me ‘appy. 


good lasses 


*Tis as mich as I can do to 
look after things indoors, yo’ know.”’ 

lo be sure, to be sure, this is a big place. 
Ah, ’tis a fine big house, and a big tarm too, 
as Tecan mind. I allus heerd as yo’ was very 
well left, Mrs. Dvke.’”’ 

Noan so ill, Mr. Willeough. My ’usband 
Was a very careful mon.” 

Ah, he'll have saved a goodish bit, I 
doubt 

Aye, we are like vo'rself, Mr. Willcough, 

weve brass laid by.” 
; And a good thing too for yo’rself and 
they bonny lasses o’ yo'rs. They'll share 
and share alike, I reckon ? ” 
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Naw, nowt o’ the kind. My Joe, he 
lett it to me in a loomp, and I've a notion o' 
keepin’ it all together. My daughters are 
bonny lasses, as yo’ say, and good lasses— 
worth weddin’ for their own sakes.” 

“ Reet, Mrs. Dyke, ’tis a very good notion 
that, to keep the brass all together. ‘ Money 
makes money,’ they say, but it must be 
left quiet for that. Let the owdest wench 
take the money, and sisters—well, sisters 
‘ull ‘ave to make their bonny faces do for 
fortunes.” 

“| didn’t name the owdest wench, Mr. 
Willcough. Our Jinnie, she’s one as ‘ud 
make her way in the world wi'’out a penny. 
Aye, that she will; she’s a fortun’ in hersel’ 
to ony decent mon.” 

“Is that the tallest o’ the three, missis ? 
My word, she is a tine lass, but I reckon 
she'll be lookin’ for a fine big mon for her 
partner, an’ I am but a little un, as yo’ said 
jist now.” 

“Nay, she’s noan particular, our Jinnie 
isn’t—not at all particular. I reckon she'd as 
soon as not take up wi’ a little mon as she 
could gaffer.” 

“Well, there’s soom as met fancy bein’ 
gaffered by a wumman, but others is made 
different. J'm made different, for one. [I 
could never put up wi’ a wumman tellin’ 
me the reets o’ things.”’ 

‘ Nay, but our Jinnie’s noan o’ that mak’ ! 
Eh, she’s sech a way wi’ her, yo’ can’t 
think. Mon, she’d be a treasure for ony 
"usband.”’ 

“Well, to tell yo’ the truth, Mrs. Dyke, 
I’ve an awful fancy for blue een in a wench. 
Now yo'r Jinnie, she’s got black een, if | 
remember reet.”’ 

x bonny black een, same as 

Eh, dear o’ me! he had 
world—as 


So she has 
her dear teyther. 
the bonniest black een i’ the 
black as the buttons on my shoon, and just 
as bright.”’ 

“Had he, indeed, missis ? Ah, yo’ mun 
miss him sadly. But yo’n blue cen yo'rself, 
and one o’ yo'r daughters favours yo’.” 

“ That'll be our Nellie.” 

“A bonny little wench ! 
gentler-like nor her sisters.” 

“Oh, aye, our Nellie’s gentle enough, if 
that’s all. Never gave me back a sharp 
answer in her life, our Nellie didn’t. Tell 
her to do a thing and she'll do it. Ah, she’s 
a very good lass, our Nellie is.” 

Nobry could look at her 


She looks more 


** She is for sure, 
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wi'out secin’ that. The instant clapped 
een on her | said to myself, ‘ That's the lass 
for my money Eh,’ I said to mysel’, * I 
wonder if I could ever get her to look at me 
if ever I could be lucky enough,’ I says.” 

“Eh, and yo’ would be lucky, Mester 
Willeough. I say so mysel’ oft enough, 
“Lucky’s the man as weds our Nellie.’ ”’ 

lo be sure, to be sure. Met I pull upa 
bit nearer yo’ Reet, now I’m ‘appy. 
Here we are, owd cronies, having a real 
cosy crack by the fireside. Ah, I doubt 
Nellie—yo'r bonny Nellie 
favoryile, Mrs. Dyke ? ’ 

Oh, I like them all jest the same, one 
as t’other, Mester Willcough—I couldn't 
choose between them. ©’ course, if there’s 
one I met have a soft corner for in my ’eart, 
it ’ud be the yoongest, our Maggie. Poor 
little dear. I welly think she were sent to 
coomfort me along o’ her feyther being took. 
The spit an’ image o’ het feyther, she is. 
Dear o' me, yes,” 

“ Well, as yo’ say, Mrs. Dyke, she’s the 
pick o’ the basket. A reet-down little beauty, 
she is, and as good as she’s pretty, for sure.” 

‘Good! she is good—and cliver! 
There’s nowt that lass can’t turn her hand 
to.” 

“So I should fancy. She looks cliver 
sech a sparkle in her een.” 

“Eh, yes, she has bright een, bless her, 
bonny bright een, and as black as sloes they 
are, jest same as dear feyther’s. But | 
didn’t reckon as yo’d praise her cen, seein’ 
they are black.”’ 

“Why, what mak’s yo’ think I’ve ony- 
thing agen black cen?” 

Nobbut what yo’ said yo'rsel’, Mester 
Willcough, as yo’d fancy blue ones.”’ 

“Well, now, did I say that? What a 
memory yo’ have, missis. Of course I met 
fancy blue een, but there’s other things to 
be thought of in wedlock, besides a wum- 
man’s looks. Theer’s her temper and that. 
I feel sure yo’r Maggie’s temper is same 
as an angel’s. What are yo’ laughin’ at, 


1 

] h, dear ! Ho ho! Yo’ mun excuse 
me, but I were just wonderin’ to mysel’ 
what mak’ o’ angel yo’ was talkin’ about. 
Our Maggie’ 


* Oh-h-h—eh well well, missis, I tor 


sa bit of a spitfire.”’ 


one, likes a lass ta have a bit o’ sperit | 
wouldn't fancy yo'’r Maggie the less for 
that 


“My word, but she’s a sharp un, out 
Maggie is, and she’s a tongue like a whip. | 
scarce think she'd suit yo’, Mester Wil. 
cough, tor yo're a mon, yo’ know, as doesn't 
like to be towd the reets o’ things by ony 
wumman, Maggie ‘ull tell her ‘usband 
the reets o’ things, and the wrongs, too 
Ho, ho! my word she will. I doubt yo'd 
best look elsewheer, Mester Willcough.” 

“Nay, missis, nay. I can’t chop and 
change so quick as that. Yo'r Maggie's took 
my fancy. Say what yo’ like, theer mun 
be a deal o' good in a wench as is her 
mother’s favorvile.”’ 

“Well, and that’s true. I tell yo’ on 
thing, Mester Willcough, there’s nowt mean 
or graspin’ about that yoongest wench 0’ 
mine. When I telled her as she needn't 
look to have ony o’ my brass when she got 
wed, she niver made a bit o’ fuss about it 
‘All the better, mother,’ says she, ‘I’m 
fain to think as the mon as weds me ‘ull 
tak’ me for mysél’, and noan for my fortun’’ 
What are yo’ pullin’ sech a long face for, 
Mester Willcough ?” 

‘Well, IT can’t but think it seems a bit 
‘ard on the lass, what yo're sayin’, Mrs. 
Dyke. Then it’s yo'r Nellie, after all, as 
yo’ve picked 

“ Nay, I haven’t picked one nor t’other, 
Mester Willcough. The brass is mine, and 
I'm goin’ to keep it for mysel’. I’m noan 
goin’ to tee mysel’ down about it. I met 
happen to want to leaye it to my second 
‘usband.”’ 

“What! Oh —I beg your pardon, I 
didn’t understand as yo’ was thinkin’ 0’ 


marryin’ again.” 
‘TI met very well think o’ marryin’ again, 

if I met wi’ a mon as took my fancy. I'm 

noan so owd that I metn’t have my hopes 


same as another; I’m noan so mich older 


nor yo’, Mester Willecough, if it cooms to 


that. Yo’ and me was at school together. 
in our 


Iheer’s noan so mich difference 
ages.” 
= No more there is, Mattie, my dear. Why, 
we used to larn out o’ the same book, didn't 
Naw, Mester Willcough, and my name 
isn’t Mattie, it’s Margaret; and I think 
vo’d best stick to ‘ missis.’’ 
“Eh, well! ‘Missis’ is what I should 
no difference worth 


we 


to call yo’, and theer’s ‘ 
’ » yove 
namin’ in our ages, And I’m sure ) 


worn wondertul.’ 
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“Do yo’ think so? Well, it’s more nor 
I can say for yo’. And the folks hereabouts 
tell me as I’m sadly warsened sin’ my poor 
‘ysband was took.” 

“Sh, yo'll be like to miss him, yo’ will 
ndeed. ‘Eh, missis, yo’re in th’ yeet on’t 
not to tee yo’rsel’ up, one road or t’other, 
to them lasses. I reckon ’tis yor duty to 
tak’ a second ’usband as ‘ull do for yo’ and 
be a coomfort to yo’.” 

“Nay, but the lasses metn’t like it.’ 

as Eh, they'll have to put up wi’ it. Eh, 
ony mon, as is a mon, could howd his own 
wi a two-three wenches. I’d be a feyther 
to them, I know, if they’d let me, and if they 
wouldn’t—well, I'd jest snap my fingers at 
them. Whatever's that noise theer ?”’ 

“Nowt worth thinkin’ about. What ! 
So yo’ wouldn’t mind the wenches_ bein’ 
a bit agen yo’ at first ? Mind yo’, they’ve 


C? Dreel: —~ 


“* Hallo, what's this 2 Whatever's to do? 


Let me go, I say, let me go!’”” 


sharp tongues, the little hussies, ana even 
our Nellie, though she don’t say mich, 
could mak’ hersel’ nasty if she’d a mind.” 

“Oh, J’d be ready for them, the little 
snickets—I’d__ gaffer Hallo, here, 
what’s this ? Whatever’s to do? Let me 
go, I say, let me go! Missis, however 
can yo’ let the wenches behave same as 
thot 

““Ho-ho-ho! Gently, Jinnie, gently. I 
reckon yo’ll spile his nice clean collar, if 
yo’ catch hold o’ him so rough. Nay, Maggie, 
[ wouldn't tak’ besom to him, the craytur’s 
too nesh and little to be treated o’er hard. 
Open door, Nellie, theer’s a good wench. 
Now, tak’ him by the heels, yo’ Maggie. 
Howd him fast by the shoulders, Jinnie. 
No need to holler so loud, Mester Willcough, 
the lasses ‘ull noan hurt yo’, and the midden’s 
soft enough.” 


Drawn by 
Cc. bruh. 
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BAKING OF CAKES 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


URING the warm months of summer, 
when games of all kinds and outdoor 
life generally is the onan of the day, the 
members of the younger generation seem to 
acquire an almost insatiable appetite for 
home-made cakes 
No other item of the ordinary diet — bread 
and butter, biscuits, et 
satisfactory “ filling ”’ 


possesses the same 
properties, and con- 
fectioners’ cakes, delicious as they are on 
occasions, are accounted too sweet and 

fluffy ’’ when real staying power is de- 
manded. 


Where there’s a Will 

lo the uninitiated, the making and baking 
of cakes (the latter process is as important, 
if not more so, than the former) are often 
regarded as trying ordeals which take up a 
considerable amount of time and are fraught 
with anxiety and uncertainty as to the re- 
sult Phe housewife complains that a batch 
of cakes keeps her in a hot kitchen for a 
couple of hours or more requiring constant 
watching and regulation of heat But not 
so the mother who is keen on building up 
the health of her children. She brings into 


force the old saying, ‘‘ Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way,’’ and she wills the way of 
making nourishing cakes at home without 


In making a 
cake, it is the preparation of the various 
ingredients that takes so much tine. not the 
ctual mixing of them rhe fruit must be 
cleaned the floui ind sugar sieved, the 
candied peel shredded, almonds blanched, 
et but it Is not necessary to wait until 
the kitchen is hot and the cakes are to 


made betore all these little jobs are 


baking herself in the process 


done They can be accomplished in quan 
tities at a time, and stored ready for use 
or prepared in the cool of the morning o1 


evening. It then only remains for the 
requisite quantities to be weighed and the 
liquid of beaten eggs and milk to be added, 
and a matter of ten minutes will see the 
mixture ready to be put in the oven. A busy 
woman may like to cook her cakes after the 
children are in bed and the heat of the day 
is over, and this is by no means a bad plan, 
especially when a gas oven can be used for 
the baking. The cake is mixed, and put into 
the oven when supper is finished—an occa- 
sional peep, and possibly a slight lowering 
of temperature, being all that is necessary 
to ensure the cakes being cooked and out 
of the way betore bedtime. 


Preparation 

The preparation of the ingredients must 
on no account be hurried or impertectly per- 
formed, for it is mainly on the thorough 
cleansing, drying and sieving of the com- 
ponent parts that the excellence of the cake 
depends It is certainly advisable to buy 
fruit, butter, eggs, etc., of good quality even 
if one has to use rather iess of them to make 
up for the difference in cost. Good dripping 
Is Infinitely preferable to cheap butter or 
margarine ; indeed, there are few cakes more 
delici ious than those made with clarified 
dripping. 

Flour should be spre ad on a large dish and 
dried, then rubbed through a sieve, and 1 
baking powder is used in the cake, this, too, 
should be sieved and mixed with equal parts 
of pre pared flour. 

Currants and sultanas of reliable quality 
good method 


should not require washing. A 
a clean dry 


of cleansing them is to sprinkle 
cloth with flour, put in the trust double the 
cloth over, and rub well. The stalks must bn 
caretully removed, and currants should 


dropped on to a plate im order to ascertain 
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it any little stones (on which teeth may 
easily be broken) are hidden amongst them. 
If the fruit looks sticky or dirty, it must be 
put into a colander and held under running 
water, then rubbed in a cloth, and spread on 
a dish in front of the fire to dry. It must 
get quite cold before it is added to the 
other ingredients. Some cooks mix a little 
four with the fruit; this makes it easier to 
distribute the currants and sultanas evenly 
in the flour, and is particularly to be recom- 
mended when glacé or crystallised fruit is 
being used. It should be remembered that 
the flour used for this purpose and for mixing 
with the baking powder must be taken from 
the quantity allowed for the cake. 

When raisins are used, great care must be 
taken to remove all the pips from the fruit. 
Boxes of ready-stoned fruit can be bought, 
but as most of the insides of the raisins seem 
to have been removed with the stones, it is 
far more satisfactory to stone them at home 
and by hand. Use a short, sharp knife, and 
have a bowl of hot water on the table. By 
dipping the blade often in the water, it will 
be freed from stickiness, but the raisins must 
be kept as dry as possible. 

To blanch almonds, place them in a cup 
or basin, and cover them with boiling water. 
When they have stood for about five 
minutes the skins can be easily taken off. 
The nuts should then be dropped into cold 
water to prevent their becoming yellow and 
oily, and they must be well dried before they 
are used. Almonds used for decorations are 
generally divided in halves lengthwise or 
chopped and sprinkled over the cake before 
it is placed in the oven, 


Butter Blending 


Butter is an important factor, and there 
are two ways of blending it with the other 
ingredients. In the case of plain, homely 
cakes, the fat is rubbed into the flour: but 
when richer cakes are required, it is usual 
to “cream” it with the sugar or eggs. 
In the former case, the butter should be as 
In hot weather 
itcan be wrapped in a wet cloth and placed 
mM some position where it is out of the 
reach of the sun, and in a cold current of 
ar, for at least an hour before it is used. 
fo soften butter, put it in a basin which ts 
stood over a saucepan of hot water. It must 
on no account become oily. Some cooks 
put the butter on a plate in front of the 
ire, which is a ridiculous proceeding, for 
the surface becomes oily, while the centre 
femains perfectly hard. Oily butter is quite 
Sufficient to ruin an otherwise well-made 
and baked cake. 

{t is not necessary to use new-laid eggs 


firm and cold as possible. 
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for cakes, though, of course, sponge and 
other very light cakes are greatly improved 
by them, and as butter is not required, the 
housewife may be pardoned the seeming 
extravagance of using the freshest eggs. 
They must always be good; no amount of 
flavouring will conceal the presence of a 
tainted or musty egg. 

The recipe generally denotes whether the 
whites and yolks are to be beaten and added 
separately, or at one time. Many amateurs 
over-beat the whites, and render them tough 
and heavy. As soon as the froth will bear 
the weight of a knife without sinking, the 
whites are sufficiently whisked. When only 
one or two are to be beaten, it is best to 
put them on a plate (which must be very 
cold), and to whisk them lightly with a 
broad-bladed knife ; but when a number are 
required, a basin and whisk will be found 
more satisfactory. Eggs should be kept in 
a cool, even temperature, and the whites 
froth most easily when a current of cold air 
is blowing over them. 

When the instructions read: “‘ Cream 
the yolks of the eggs and sugar together,” 
the sieved sugar is placed in a basin, and the 
whole yolks (freed from the tread or speck) 
dropped on, and the whole beaten lightly 
till frothy. To cream butter and sugar, put 
both ingredients in a warmed basin (not 
too small) and beat them together with the 
fingers or a wooden spoon, 

It is sometimes necessary to clarify butter, 
and this is done by putting it in a saucepan 
and bringing it slowly to the boil. After it 
has simmered for a few minutes, draw the 
pan from the fire and let the sediment settle. 
Take off the froth, and pour the clear fat into 
a bowl, taking great care not to disturb the 
sediment at the bottom of the pan, 


The First Operation 

The first operation in making cakes of the 
“ cut-and-come-again ” description is to rub 
the fat into the flour. Put the sieved flour 
into a basin, make a hole in the centre, and 
drop in the correct quantity of butter or 
dripping. Draw the flour over (using the 
tips of the fingers only), and break the fat 
into little pieces. Rub these into the flour 
until it looks like very fine breadcrumbs. 
During the process let as much air as pos- 
sible become mixed with the flour, but do not 
let either ingredient come in contact with 
the palms of the hands—which are always 
more hot and moist than the tips of the 
fingers. 

I am afraid some of my readers who are 
not cake-makers will say: “ But if one has 
to be so very particular, and there are so 
many rules to be observed, I shall certainly 
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never bother to make cakes at home.’”’ Well, 
there is a right as well as a wrong way of 


doing everything, and if a cake is worth 


making at all, it is worth making well. 
What is the use of running the risk of 


spoiling good ingredients by grudging the 
extra ten minutes In preparing and mixing 
them properly ? For beginners, however, 
I may add that although these directions 
may read somewhat formidably, 1 can 
assure them that after a very little practice 
they will become “ rule-of-thumb,”’ and as 
such will be found neither irksome nor un- 
duly elaborate. 


A Word as to Baking 
Cakes are usually baked in round tins of 


suitable sizes. The tins are made of thickish 


block tin, and must be lined with white 
kitchen paper, buttered or not according 


to the kind of cake they are to contain. 
Cakes in which butter figures as a principal 
ingredient more lable to burn if the 
paper in the tin is greased, but this is a rather 
disputed point, and many housewives adhere 
to the old method of lining their baking-tins 
with buttered paper. 

To prepare a tin for a sponge cake, cut 
a double band of paper wide enough to cover 
the tin and project three inches above the 
topedge. Tie this outside the tin. Coat the 
inside with melted clarified butter (dripping 
will not do for the purpose), spreading it 
evenly with a pastry brush table- 
spoonful of castor sugar and one of flout 
through a and dust the tin and inside 
of the paper ring thickly with the mixture. 
It is thus that the delicious that 
makes sponge cakes look and taste so 
pleasant is acquired 

In greasing tins or paper, use fresh butter. 
Salt in the pre causes the cake mixture 
to stick and burn 

Failing the possession of a thermometer, 
there are two methods of testing the heat 
of the oven: 

1. Put a thin layer of flour on a baking- 
place it in the oven, and if in five 
minutes it turns brown, the oven is of a 
right temperature tor baking fruit cakes 

2. Place a piece of white kitchen paper 
on the oven shelf. At the end of five minutes 


are 


Pass a 


sicve 


suriace 


ase 


sheet 


open the door, and if the paper has ac- 
quired a rich yellow tint, the heat is the 
‘moderate temperature designated by the 
cookery book. The temperature can easily 
be raised or lowered to “ hot ” or “ cool,” as 
desired. 

The fire should never be allowed to die 
down even during the last half-hour when 
the cake is “‘ soaking.” It is better to draw 
off any superfluous heat by opening the 
boiler or Opposite oven damper, because a 
small fire is very deceptive, and the oven 
may suddenly cool and the cake be ruined, 


Temperatures 

A cake that rises quickly in the centre 
denotes that the oven was too hot at first. 
and in such a case it will usually be found 
that the top and sides have become a hard 
crust before the centre of the mixture was 
cooked. If the cake rises at one side, it shows 
that the heat of the oven is not evenly dis- 
tributed, and the cake must be gently turned 
constantly. throw out most 
heat from the bottom, and an asbestos mat 
will be found useful, whilst top heat can be 
tempered by placing sheets of paper over 
the cake when it is baking 

The oven door should not be opened for 
ten minutes after the cake is put 1, and if 
it 1s necessary to move the tin, great care 
to avoid shaking the contents must be used 
It stands to reason that a mixture that has 
only just begun to rise must be carefully 
handled, or it will collapse, never to mse 
Banging the oven door violently, or 


Some ovens 


again, 
allowing a cold draught to blow on the hot 
mixture, will have the same disastrous effect 

large cakes are cooked when a bright 
knife driven into the centre comes out un- 
dimmed. Small cakes of all kinds are done 
when the surface feels firm on subjecting to 
gentle finger pressure. 

There is a difference of opinion amongst 
cooks as to whether cakes should be allowed 
to cool in the baking-tins or be turned on to 
a sieve, This is a question which can only 
be decided by personal experience, but in 
either case the cakes must not be stood 
in a cold or draughty place, or put into tins, 
before they have become thoroughly cold 
and set. 


Mrs. St. Clair will be pleased to answer inquiries on matters dealt with in these 
pages. A stamped addressed envelope must in all cases be enclosed. Address, 
Mrs. St. Clair, THE QUIVER Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE WOMEN'S 


Conducted by 


WORK BUREAU 


“WINIFRED ” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


Address all communications to ‘‘ Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


TEA-GARDENS 


An Opportunity for the Country Girl 


tha the capable, enterprising girl, who 
understands cookery, and who is 
energetic and prepared to work hard, I 
can imagine no pleasanter way of making 
money during the summer months than by 
i tea-garden. 

There are many girls living in cottages, or 
even fairly large houses, to which are attached 
really good gardens, who might turn that 
garden into a source of profit, for nowadays 
few indeed are the places that may be called 
“remote”’ in this era of motor-cars and 
cycles, and once such a place is found it is 
astonishing how quickly it gets known. 
There are many families of girls in the 
country to-day who are trying to make pin- 
money by fancy work and kindred occupa- 
tions who could make as many pounds 
by a tea-garden as they cculd pence by 
fancy work. 


Prepare for Hard Work 

At the same time the girl who runs such a 
place must be prepared to work hard, for it 
will mean early rising and sometimes late 
I think as practical 
experience is worth much precept, [ cannot 
do better than quote the example of two 
ladies of my acquaintance who took a small 
but roomy cottage, two rooms of which 
they gave up as tea-rooms. The 


rest when the rush is on. 


cottage 
stood in a pleasant garden through which 
fan a picturesque stream, and it was on a 
high road north of London. This, of course, 
Was an Immense advantage, as it was on the 
direct motor and cycle route out for the 
North ; and if it were a question of taking 
premises, such considerations are, of course, 
vl the utmost value. Where it is a matter otf 
utilising material at hand the best must be 
done with its possibilities, For instance, a 


lady wrote to me (not through THE QUIVER), 
Saying that though she had a charming 
cottage and tea-garden, and though tourists 
came to the place in large numbers, few 
people found her out. Naturally I advised 
her to have a large board put up directing 
visitors to the cottage, which, embowered 
in trees, was practically invisible. There are 
few who would fail to respond to such an 
invitation, for the spirit of investigation is 
strong in most of us, especially at holiday 
time. I mention this in passing, as it is a 
matter of importance. 

These ladies kept their own fowls, and 
they used only the best of everything for 
eatables. For plain tea, with bread and 
butter, they charged sixpence; while for a 
shilling they provided cakes, hot scones, 
jam, cress, etc., ad lib. Working on these 
popular lines, they found their home-made 
jams and cakes much appreciated, and 
also eggs (for which an additional charge 
was made). At the week-ends, when they 
were most busy (and the tea-garden must 
expect to be very busy then), they had 
ready a lunch of fowls, vegetables, swects, 
cheese, etc. ‘They also sold their own fowls, 
and for those (ready dressed), and for eggs 
and jams, they found a constant demand, 
in addition to serving meals. 


Making a Good Profit 

I can imagine a family of sisters making 
not only a good profit, but at the same 
time providing permanent interest in their 
lives by such a concern, with which might 
be incorporated so many industries. One 
sister could devote herself to poultry reat 
ing; one to bee-keeping, when she would 
find a ready market for her honey ; another 
could utilise the space for the breeding ot 
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dogs and cats; and then there should be a 
flower and fruit garden—the flowers of which 
could be sold, and the fruit used for jams. 
If such a place were in the vicinity of a town 
it would also be possible to supply the resi- 
honey, 


dents with home-made 


etc. The majority of the customers would 


food, eggs, 


come to them, however, and would pay the 
full retail price, and would take away the 
goods with them. The two most expensive 
items in establishing a busines advertis- 
the middleman 
away with. Such a 


and tested, and it was found that, “' despite a 


ing and would be done 


scheme has been tried 


very rainy season, there was money in it.” 

Then again it might be possible to utilise 
the tea-garden for the craft 
such as basketwork, metalwork, or poker- 


sale of some 


work, as the chairs, could bear 


witness to the worker's skill, and specimens 


trays, ct 


could be set about which would be saleable 


and decorative at the time, and it 


the worker 1s a stranger the commussion 1s 


same 


an asset of value. 

An elaborately kept garden is not neces- 
the town-dweller prefers picturesque 
profusion, 


sary 


Of course such a scheme premises a knoy- 
ledge of catering and housekeeping, and a 
steady head and judgment, so that, however 
great and unexpected an influx of visitors. 
there shall be no unnecessary delay in the 
service of meals. Unless one of the sisters 
is prepared to undertake the washing-up, 
etc., it is as well to have a servant to do this 

some capable girl who could come at the 
week-end might suffice ; and a certain amount 
A little 
experience, however, would act as a guide in 
Attract as much 
possible by notice-boards, sign-posts, etc 


of food must always be in stock. 


this respect. notice as 


and it would be as well to communicate 


with the executives of the Cyclists’ Touring 


Club (280 Euston Road, N.W.), for an 
advertisement in the C.7.C. Gazelle might 
prove useful; and with the Automobile 


Club (Pall Mall, S.W.), giving details of the 
venture, especially if the tea-garden is rather 
off the beaten track. 
given the right ownership and worked in 


One thing ts certain: 


the right way, such a scheme should provide 


it not a fortune, at any rate a comfortable 


income and an interest in life tor those con- 


cerned, 


“THE QUIVER” GUILD OF HOME WORKERS 


vlad to welcome the first 


INIFRED" os 

members of the Guild, and she hopes 
that all readers of Tur Quiver will keep the 
list for 


reference as it appears month by 


month, and that at any time they have 
orders to give they will look through 
it to see if they can find any suitable 
names 


1. Crochet. Knitting. Fancy work Mrs. 


b., Mansfield.) 


Knitting of all kinds. Willing to work 
for charities if material supplied. (Miss HL., 
near Hinckley.) 

3. Children’s clothes of all kinds, (Miss R., 
Bedford Park, W 

j. Knitting. Crochet. Miss G., Helens. 
burgh.) 

5. Useful fancy work (Miss H., Clap- 
han 

6. Fancy work M 1) Invalid, South 
port 

The following are the Rules ot the new 
(suild 


reader who is a bona fide home 


does not work for the trade, or 


1. Any 
worker —1.¢ 
is eligible. 


earn a hving by her work 


z. The annual subscription is one shilling 
3. A register is kept in which the names 


addresses of all Guild members are 


and 
inserted, together with particulars of the 
kind of work they undertake, or, if em- 


ployers, the kind of work they offer. 
Winifred ”’ right ol 
refusing membership to any applicant at her 


reserves the 


own discretion 


5s. Each member of the Guild has a 
number, and the numbers will be published 
monthly in the magazine, with the initials 
of the member and a brief notice of the 
kind ot For example, 


work she seeks. 

15. Dressmaking. <A. T.” 
Keplies to notices must be enclosed in a 
blank, stamped, unfastened envelope, with 
the Guild number at the left top corner. 
This must be placed in another envelope 
addressed to Winifred,”’ who will fcrward 


the letter to its destination, 


n 


“ A Cot beside the Hill”’ 
HAT there are two sides to a country 
life no one will question. It is all 
very well for the townsman, some bright 
June day, to murmur to himself of the 
“ odours of ploughed fields or flowery mead,’ 
or to declare with the poet : 
Mine be a cot beside the hill; 
\ bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 

He must not, then, complain if the roads 
are a couple of feet in mud. Nor must he 
deem a ‘‘ willowy brook that turns a mill” 
incongruous when, some winter's evening, he 
shivers in front of the fire ; nor think lightly 
ot “a bee-hive’s hum” when the wind is 
howling round his ¢ himney pots. 


<So 


Mill or Cinematograph 
N°: Nature is attractive in all her moods : 
there is the beauty of Nevember as 
well as of June, though quite possibly the 
superficial rhapsodiser would not discover 
tit he had to face the long winter nights 
in the country. Still, the real country lover 
is not a creature of time and season nor, 
indeed, is he a creature of place. Let the 
country-dweller make no mistake : the City 
clerk in Leadenhall Street may be a Nature 
worshipper of the clect order, whilst Hodge, 
country born and bred, may sigh because the 
electric trams do not pass “ the cot on the 
hill,” and because the mill is not a cinemato- 
staph theatre, forsooth ! Hlowever, this 


— ot Tub Oviver is dedicated to all 
alike the arm chair enthusiast as well as 
the real tollower of Nature’s wavs: the ¢ ity 


man, keen on his summer holiday, as well as 
the rural inhabitant who “ finds the country 
dull,” and doesn’t mind admitting it! 

There’s something here for all who are 
interested in the country ; for all those who, 
if only for a while, love 

. . to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 


<Jo 


Linotypes and Blackberries 
HILST, alas! it is true that the 
exodus of the country-born to the 
cities continues, that the dairy-maid drifts 
into the town and becomes a factory girl, 
and Hodge comes up to London and enters 
the wholesale drapery warehouse ; _ still 
there’s another side. Garden cities and 
country works have come to stay. The in- 
creased facilities of locomotion have rendered 
it possible for hundreds of industries to move 
out into the country, to the lasting benefit 
of thousands of workpeople. I have the 
pleasantest recollections of the printing 
works in the heart of the country that for 
some years I used to visit once a month to 
pass proofs for press. ‘True, the “ willowy 
brook’’ turned not a mill, but a dynamo 
that made electricity; and the hum was 
not of bee-hives, but of machinery. Still 
there was the walk across the fields, the may, 
the blackberry, the corn, each in its 
season, and—tell it not in Gath !—on one 
or two memorable occasions a stolen trip 
up the river, with tea under the trees in a 
cottage garden. Tne QUIVER is not printed 
in the country. They say that long years 
ago La Belle Sauvage was an old inn, from 
whence the coaches started for Bristol and 
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the West. The shades of the West-country 
driver, the smell of the hay long since con- 
sumed by the horses —these, remote and far- 
fetched as they are, must be the only con- 
nections between our printing works and 
the country life ; unless—stay !—outside the 
otfice window, Country Department ”’ in 
cold black letters stares me in the face ; and 
the postman’s knock ushers in a veritable 
pile of letters from the villages of old England, 
the backwoods settlements of Canada, and 
sheep-farms of Australia. Yes, by far the 
majority of my readers live in the country, 
and their ever-welcome communications 
keep me in touch with country life better 
than the shades of past coaches or the fleet- 
ing glimpses of a linotype by a stream. 


<So 


The Advantage of a Disadvantage 
HERE is one supreme advantage of the 
country not always appreciated 

and used as it should be. There can be no 

doubt that country life offers far, far greater 
facilities for reading than is the case in town. 

True, we have our free libraries, and book- 

But the long, dark evenings 

that the countryman complains of — the star- 

less nights and unlighted lanes; the two 
miles of peril and mud that prevent one 
going to the village concert; these things 

make reading a necessity, deep thinking a 

habit. The city may produce smartness, but 

character requires s} My country reader, 
take advantage of your isolation: don’t let 
the pettiness of village life degrade you, nor 


one 


sellers’ she 


aCe, 


its occasional monotony lead you to de spall 


Read—and read the best literature. And 
remember, too, that when God wanted to 
send the Perfect Man into the world, He 
chose for Him the hte of the country. God 
made the country, and it still bears the 
marks of its Maker’s hand, 

Our Competition 

must pass on. Daily reminders 


I 
acl 


fh me from 


1 Country in the shape 


of entries tor the Motto ¢ ompetition, By the 
time these lines are read, the matter will 
be closed as far a my reader are concerned 
and J shall be deep in the work of adjudi- 
cating. Let me thank very cordially all who 
have taken part in the Competition. I am 
hoping to mak me announcement as to 
the result in the next number 
I am vi that, by an oversight 

was omitted trom the last number 

correspondents who have already 

not be di jualitied 


The Cathedral on the Mersey 


ELLNIGH a thousand years have 

passed since an English Cathedral was 
built upon such a scale as that now being 
followed at Liverpool. This is not to forget 
the West-country Cathedral Church at Truro, 
But those who are acquainted with Truro 
whilst in no way detracting from its beauty, 
would not compare it with Liverpool. This 
new gigantic undertaking has been quietly 
proceeding for many years, without the 
country, a whole, quite realising its 
stupendous character, and the progress that 
is being made. Mr. C. T. Bateman has had 
the opportunity of closely inspecting the 
work, and a tully illustrated article on “ The 
Cathedral on the Mersey ”’ will be a leading 
feature in my July number. 


So 


An Impartial Inquiry 


Hk is concerned in the 

weakness of of her members. For 
some time past there has been an uneasy 
feeling about the state of organised religion 
in this country. Particularly is this the case 
with the Independent Churches—the Con- 
gregationalists and the Baptists. The annual 
returns of these two bodies this year again 
showed a decline in numbers. What does it 
I have asked a reliable Commissioner 


as 


Church 
one 


whole 


mean ? 
to make a caretul, frank and fair investiga- 
tion into this question, and his report will 


appear in my next number, under the title, 
“What is Wrong with Independency ¢ 


On Missionary Deputation 


otten hear of the tragic and 
humorous experiences ol the 
sionary on the toreign field ; we do Rot so 


often hear of his experiences when acting 


as “deputation” at home, Yet after reading 


an article by C. W. L. Clift, on “ Some 
Humours of Missionary Ieputation,” it seems 
to me that the home field is even more 
interesting than the foreign! However, 


readers must judge 


for themselves, tol 
this article will also ) $ LA 
make its appear- 

number. 

the Mothers and Daughters’ Coupon 

It is inserted in this issue. However, 


written, u 


ing one ot the other Coupons, will 


THE 


SECRET OF MEMORY 


TRAINING 


An Article for those who Forget 


By the Rev. W. DAWES 


How often failure may be ascribed solely to forgetfulness ! 


Yet no one need forget. 


Here, in short compass, are the simple, broad lines of memory training, which, if 
really followed, are bound to lead to success. 


“T AM very sorry, I forgot; I could 

not help it, I have such a_ bad 
memory.”” How often we hear such 
words spoken with a tone of abject 
resignation, as if a bad memory were a 
defect impossible to remedy, like an 
amputated arm. 

It is not so; everyone can strengthen 
their memory in an interesting way ; 
those with poor memories can improve 
them, those with good memories can have 
better. 


What Memory depends upon 

Memory depends, among other things, 
upon the powers of observation. We do 
not remember what we see or hear, 
because we do not take the trouble to 
notice; we gaze without seeing. That 
this is so may be seen from a few simple 
tests: Try to write down the names of 
the shops in a well-known street ; you 
will often be surprised that you have 
“forgotten ’’ some, although you have 
passed them daily. State the exact 
position of the milestones on a country 
road near your own home, or the posi- 
tions of gates and large trees; look at 
the picture of a well-known street ad- 
vertisement and recall the name of the 
firm; state the dimensions of the chairs 
and tables in your dining-room, or the 
number of knick-knacks or photographs. 
Do you notice the number on a tramway- 
car or railway-carriage in which you are 
travelling ? Can you easily find the latter 
again if more carriages are added while you 
g0 to the refreshment room at a crowded 
Station? Jo you always recognise the 
porter in whose charge you place your 
luggage and who meets you in ten minutes’ 
time at a certain platform ? 

If you apply these tests for the first 


So3 
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time you will be surprised at the in- 
accuracy of the results. Put your hand 
over your tie and ask a friend who has 
been standing talking to you and looking 
at you, what is the colour of that tie; 
often he will not have the slightest idea. 
But ask a lady, and she will give you an 
exact description of every detail after a 
hasty glance. Wherein lies the difference ? 
It all depends upon interest. We observe 
and remember those things which interest 
us. A schoolboy who is considered a 
dunce on the dates of English history 
will give you the averages and scores in 
cricket with perfect fluency, and reel off 
the names and initials and figures of the 
cricket world with the greatest ease. 
These are simple, everyday facts, but, 
strange to say, the principles underlying 
them are seldom applied as they might 
be to the training of the memory. 

Now the power of observing accurately 
can be strengthened by regular practice. 
It is a mistake to expect it to grow in 
a day; just as a man who has not taken 
regular exercise would be overcome with 
fatigue after a walk which another in 
good training would accomplish with 
perfect ease. The training to observe 
may have most important results. 


A Matter of Life and Death 

For example, there is an illness. A 
doctor is not called in until it has reached 
a serious stage, and there is a need of 
prompt remedies. The ordinary patient 
expects the doctor immediately to declare 
the nature of the illness and to prescribe 
the right treatment. The doctor asks 
what symptoms were noticed during the 
previous days or weeks. The correct 
answering of such questions is sometimes 
a matter of life and death, especially with 
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children, where the observation has to be 
done largely by their elders. 

Who not like to succeed in 
games, cutdoor and indoor? Success in 
life depends upon proper relaxation and 
recreation. A man with no game and 
no hobby is sincerely to be pitied; after 
a hard day’s work he needs something 
more than rest and sleep. If his work is 
mental he needs something to take his 
mind entirely away from his work ; and 
a game is no enjoyment without a certain 
measure of success. ‘This success only 
through a concentration of the 
powers of observation. ‘* Keep your eve 
on the ball” the motto of all ball 
games, and it is easier said than done. 

Happily in this training no one is too 
young and no one is too old to begin. 

Perhaps the simplest plan for old and 
young alike is to get a friend to arrange 
a few small objects on a table and to 
cover them with a handkerchief; the 
handkerchief is removed for five seconds 
and then replaced. Write down the names 
of the objects After a little practice 
increase the number and diminish the 
time of observation. Form a mental 
photograph, notice the position of the 
objects—four or five are touching in 
one corner, then come two or three lying 
apart, another heap in the centre, ete. 
It will be found after experiment that 
more and more details can be observed 


does 


comes 


is 


Some Simple Expedients 

Now apply this principle to such a 
subject as geography. As usually taught 
in school it is very dry. Take a map of 
England ; voyage round the 
calling at the different ports and 
watering-places, rounding the capes and 
headlands, purchasing in imagination the 
most important articles manufacture | at 
each town. Store your cargo so obtained 
in different holds of the steamer labelled 
A, B,C, On a second journey ascend 
river in turn. Now construct a 
raised plan of the mountain by 
folding pieces of paper of various sizes 
to represent the altitude of the peaks 
and place them in their correct relative 
positions on the table Take a few pleces 
of glass cut to the right size and shape to 
stand for the lakes, with chains of beads for 
the rivers. A geography 


describe a 
coast 


ete. 
calc h 


ranges 


lesson will then 


give scope for the exercise of endless 
ingenuity, and the picture of the country 
will remain engraven on the memory 
through life. 

Or, again, think of history. Who does 
not remember the torture, thoughtlessly 
and uselessly caused to a backward child 
of trying to remember names and dates? 

Try the spectacular method. Take 
English history from 1066 to 1913. 
With sticks divide the table, or a long 
garden path or playground, into equal 
spaces, each representing one century. 
Place smaller sticks to show the length of 
the reign. Put a placard on each division 
announcing in bold letters the name of the 
monarch, or, preferably, a roughly sketched 
portrait. Place some emblem in his hand 
to show the leading characteristic of the 
reign, arrange some tin soldiers or sailors 
at the correct place in your plan to show 
the chief battles. A child taught in this 
way may not indeed be able to repeat 
long lists of dates, but he will quickly 
form a general idea of history, and will 
have firmly engraved in his mind the 
framework of English history, which he 
will supplement later by the more ap- 
proved methods of instruction. 


Increasing Capacity 

It must never be forgotten that Interest 
is the golden key to unlock Memory. It 
interest is not aroused attempts at instruc- 
tion are worse than useless ; we may suc- 
ceed in imparting a knowledge of a few 


facts, but these will soon be forgotten, 
while there will) remain a permanent 
distaste = for the subject, which will 


prevent any development of the know- 
ledge of that subject in after-life 
Begin, then, either for yourself or for 
those under you, by careful observation 
of such matters are of interest. 
Every child likes outdoor life ; let him 
watch and describe the colours of horses 
and dogs, of birds’ eggs and insects, ot 
flowers and trees ; let him gain quickness 
by spotting " the numbers on motor- 
cars or other details of passing vehicles. 
Let older people go out for a walk and 


as 


observe in detail one set of objects. : The 
result will be new interests in life, lewet 
nerve- 


less dependence on 


dull hours 
more capacity 


exhausting excitement, and 
in the battle of life. 
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By Eveline M. Willians 

hild, 

tes? \\ 

l'ake 

m4 ’'VE been naughty,” said the Child, smiling, as 

long he opened the wooden gate and waded through 

qual the tall buttercups. 

try. ’ The Other Child, sitting on the grassy bank, 

h of ‘| looked up slowly. Well, you are sometimes, aren't 

ion you? Anything bad ?” 

the * Pretty bad, and I’m not sorry,” he added triumph- 

ind *That’s all right. Let’s come on, then, I'll race 

the you to the other end of the field.””. And away flew the 

ors children, their shaggy dog Rover close at their heels. 

ow At the end of the race they sat down to get their 

iis | breath and to consider their plans for the day. 

at BS “ Any lunch ?”’ asked the Other Child. 

ly Raa = “Yes, I'm sitting on it; but it’s all right.” And 

ll as the Child drew a neat but rather squashed brown- 

le paper parcel from his pocket. 

le “ Let’s go and see the pictures, then.” 

)- The “ pictures’ were the fields and lanes on the 
other side of the village, and the children had so 
named them ever since that day in the winter when 

Sy Daddy had shown them some water-colour sketches of 

‘ ; | meadows and lanes in his study, and had explained 

i ve that the bare ticlds and roads outside would be pictures 

( just like these when the spring flowers came to dress 
| them with beauty. It was late spring now, that glorious 
time when the may trees are masses of white and red, 
the lilacs are bending down with the weight of their 
purple flowers, and the meadows are a flaming carpet 
of golden buttercups. 
| ‘ 
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The Child and the Other Child loved these pic- FR, 
tures—these yellow fields with the clear streams f-v 
bubbling through them; these orchards in which f 
little lambs were skipping under the blossom- 
laden trees ; these flower-hedged lanes with their 
tiny ivy-covered cottages. Yes, they must surely J, 
look at the pictures.” 

“It’s very lovely,” remarked the Other Child fh 
thoughtfully, as they sat down under a hawthorn 
hedge. ‘‘ There’s Rover rolling in the butter- 
cups; let’s le down and roll too.” 

rhe Child, however, seemed restless. ‘‘ I don’t Ik 
feel like rolling, and I don’t think it’s as lovely 
to-day as it was yesterday,’’ he answered, grabbing 
handtuls of grass and throwing them away. k 

“ What's the matter with Feel ill?’ 


“Course not. Let’shave lunch. I’m hungry.”’ 


So the parcel was undone, and Rover got up in 


the middle of a roll to join the feast. 5 ‘ 


“ Let's sleep now,” said the Other Child when 
the last crumb had disappeared. ‘“ Or shall we 
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go and pick some clover ? (my, 


“ T won't do either, thank you,” said the Child, 
politely, kicking at an old tree stump and acci- 
dentally hitting Rover instead. ‘ The sun’s too 
hot to sleep, and I don’t want any clover.”’ 

The Other Child had an inspiration, ‘* What 
did you do bad this morning ? ” 

“1 fought nurse,”’ 

The Other Child was all excitement. ‘ Who 
won ?"’ he exclaimed breathlessly. 

But the Child did not answer, He only said : 
‘I don’t like these fields to-day, and the sun’s 
baking me to cinders,” ares 


The words came slowly. 


He certainly did look very red, so they moved 
into the shade, and the Other Child lay down and 
began counting the petals on the nearest daisy. 

\re you enjoying yourself ?’”’ the Child asked. 

“Yes, rather; but I haven't finished counting 

yet, because I keep nearly falling asleep in the 


middle. I say, isn’t this daisy pretty? It’s all Ph, 
red at the edge.”’ 
1 don't know,” said the Child absently. LQ. 
} 


— 

The sun began to sink lower in the sky. 
The Other Child started up. “ It’s time to go 
home, and mother will be waiting by the gate. 
We mustn’t be late.” 

“Hark!” said the Other Child presenily, 
“there’s mother calling.”” And he started to 
run quicker, but the Child walked slower. 

“What have you been doing all day?’ 
asked mother, opening her arms wide. 

‘Looking at the pictures,’’ answered the 
Other Child as he rushed up to her. 

Mother waited until the Child reached them, 
and then said : “‘ Well, now I’m going to show 
you the most beautiful picture of all,’’ and she 
led them behind the house on the hill to where 
the big red sun could be seen saying ‘ good- 


793 


night ’’ to the fields and flowers. The great 
crimson ball was slowly sinking into its bed of 
red and gold, and the whole sky seemed bright 
with glory. 

rhis is our great Father God’s most beau- 
tiful picture,” said mother softly, and then 
they didn’t speak any more because speaking 
would have spoilt the picture, They just stood 
and watched silently. 

Presently mother heard a faint, stifled sob. 
The Child was erying. “It’s too beautiful. 
| I can’t bear it; [ must go away.” 

He knew now why everything had seemed 
wrong all day. He had made an ugly picture 
himself in the morning, and the ugly picture 
would not fit in with God's pictures, 

In a few minutes he had sobbed out his 
trouble to mother, and she understood. ‘‘ You 
want to tell nurse you are sorry. Let's go 
and find her, and afterwards we'll come back 
and look at the sunset.” 

So they went, and for the first time that 
day the Child was happy. Then they re- 
turned to the garden, and all three sat very 
close together with their faces turned towards 


the west. 

And if you had been there you would have 
seen, as they watched, the reflection of God's 
sunlight on their faces, for the great Father, 
God Himself, was very near to them. 
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To-morrow 
EAVEN overarches 
E-arth-sadness and 
Heaven overarches you and me: 
A little while and we shall be 
ise God 
Nor barven 


earth and sea, 


sea-bitterness. 


wheve theve is no more sea 


lderness 


Heaven overarches you and me 
And all earth's gardens, and her graves. 
Look up with me until we see 
The day break and the shadows flee 
What though to-night wrecks you and me, 
If so to-morrow saves ? 
CHRISTINA G. 


ROSSETTI. 


The Priceless 


4 1 can buy a book of poems ; the soft 
bindings are yours, the gilt edges are 
yours, but not the poetry. No man was 


ever rich enough to buy a poem. If it is his, 
he must have it as the unpurchasable gift 
of God to his soul. And as surely as you 
cannot buy a poem, so you cannot buy a 
home, or a happy hour, or a good conscience, 
or a rich hope rhe wealth of our lives is 
the love that brings the vision beautiful 
and welds men heart to heart, the sympathy 
that insight, the faith and hope that 
enrich the spirit, the morning joy of Jesus 
in the souls of them that crown Him and the 
lives of that Him Percy ¢ 


gives 


them 
AINSWORTH 


serve 


sje 
NDIVIDUALS die, but the 
truth they have taught 


good they 
MAZZINI 


amount ot 
and the 


done, di not 


sum ot 


have with them 


The Fountain of Life 
FEW vears ago the engineers engaged 
constructing the waterworks of 
the city of Beyrout set themselves to 
the task of exploring the caverns from 
which issue the permanent supply of the 
Dog River After labour, they su 
ceeded in penetrating to a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile into the heart of the moun 


great 


tain; but as they passed onward from 
lake to torrent, now under lotty dome 
and again through narrow and _ tortuous 
channels, the water was undiminished 1 


its volume, and finally a roaring cataract 
barred their progress and forbade them to 
search farther into the secret of the living 
stream. So is it that life, after all our 
mquiries into its nature and origin, remains 
hidden from us. We can only say in God 
we live and move, and have our being.— 
ROBERTSON. 


se 

The Law of Progress 
M* STORY, the sculptor, was once 
showing his work to a friend who was 
“For which of the things 


asked his friend, “ do you 
was the 


PROVESSOR 


visiting him 


you have done,” 
"most, 


care most care 
answe! for the statue I am to carve 
next.’ S. Law-WILSON 


sje 
not willingly tread 
paper in 


Despise None 
Hike 


Jews would 


the smallest piece ol 


ly, said 
their way, but took it up, for possibly, . 
on 

they the name of God may be on It. Phoug 
‘ this, yet 


a little superstition im 


there was 
is nothing but g vod religion 1 


truly there 


~ 
a 
| ae a 
= 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


it, if we may apply it to men. Trample not 
on any; there may be some work of grace 
there that thou knowest not of.— ARCH- 


BISHOP LEIGHTON. 


Why Grudge Tribulation ? 

N old Highland boatman once rowing 
A me through a somewhat stormy 
passage in the North, a godly old soul, to 
him I quoted this. I said: 


“When the shore is won at last, 
Who will grudge the billows past ?” 


He says, “ Sir, we have a proverb in Storno- 
way in the Lews like that. We say: ‘When 
we get salt at Stornoway, we will not grudge 
the storm we mect on the way.’’’ When we 
come from the little islands to buy salt for 
the business, when we get the salt in the 
boat we do not grudge the storm. — Dr. 


ALEX. WHYTE. 
fe 

God’s Providence 
| is wonderful how much practical wisdom 

about the smallest perplexities of daily 
life comes to men who keep both their feet 
and their wishes still until Providence clears 
a path for them. No doubt in all our lives 
there come times when we seem to have 
been brought into a blind alley, and cannot 
see where we are to get out ; but it is very 
rare indeed that we do not see one step in 
advance, the duty which lies next us.— 
Dr. ALEX. M'‘LAREN. 


Loving-Kindness 
EAVEN’S great command, 

Our all-sufficing precept—is't not love ? 
Truly to love ourselves we must love God, 
To love God we must all His creatures love 
lo love His creatures, both ourselves and Him. 
This love is all that's wise, fairy, good and 

happy. Puitie J. 

se 

HE soul must be kept still that is to 
mirror God, When the lake is ruffled 
by gusts of wind or its surface broken by 
the oar or the paddle of pleasure, or of 
commerce, all the blue picture of the 
heavens and the purple reflection of the en- 
compassing hills is shivered : so when the 
heart is tossed by passion or care that still 
Image, that is glassed in calm depths alone, 


is broken into fragments. The consciousness 
of God is won by moral and religious disci- 
pline of spirit and life.-—M‘LaReEN. 


<$o 


Falling Off Spiritually 

E are touched when we think of 

Jonathan Swift reading as an old 
man, sorely failed, one of his own books, 
and saying sorrowfully, «« Ah, what a genius 
I had when I wrote that!’’ But it is far 
sadder, when from our own past some 
remembrance or record comes to us, which 
makes us think how much nearer Christ we 
once were, than we are now.— A. KX. HL. Boyp. 


Suffering - 
UFFERING alone has no motive if we 
subtract that of the Life Spiritual. 
Just as the courage of the soldiers on board 
the sinking Birkenhead, calmly awaiting the 
grip of inevitable death, affords us a finer 
example of valour than all the chronicles of 
armies, so the serenity of those who live 
only to suffer and to die witnesses to the 
quality of the Life within, and the fever of 
our revolt is calmed by that atmosphere 
of benediction.—Tnomas J. Harpy. 


Purpose 
IFE is cumulative in all ways. A steady 
purpose is like a river that gathers 
volume and momentum by flowing on. 
The successful man is not one who can do 
many things indifferently, but one thing in 
a superior manner. The man who does 
odd jobs is not the one who gets very far up 
in any job. The factotum is a convenience, 
but he is seldom a success. A certain con- 
centration is essential to excellence.— 


r. T. MuNGER. 


HERE is well-authenticated tradi- 
tion of an argument between Bishop 
Horsley and Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean ot 
Christ Church. They sat late into the night 
debating the question whether God could 
be better reached through the exercise of 
the intellect or of the affections. Unwilling, 
but step by step, the Bishop, who advocated 
the claims of intellect, retreated before the 
arguments of his friend, till at length he 
exclaimed, “‘ Then my whole life has been 
one great mistake.’’——-Dr. HAsTINGs. 


(Selection sent in for the Quotations Competition by Mr. Frederick Cowles.) 


I much regret that the poem, “Lest We Forget,’’ the Ode of the Iceberg, was 


in error attributed to Alicia Little. It was written by A Sister of Charity. 
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Tue Epitor. 
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COMPANIONSHIP 


Conducted by ALISON 


2, 


Motto. 
Love Serve One Anothe 


How, When and 
Where Corn 
June, 1913 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS, 


rere will be very little chance for me 
to say much to you this month, for IT have 


so many interesting letters for you As | 


write, however, | am trying to imagine your 


opinions about the news you heard last 
month And I am expecting to have a big 
pile of letters from all parts of the world 
where our members are, saving what you 
think about it 

Here are two little notes from 


Our Children in Canada 


David writes that he received the present 
our Leven members sent him, and was very 


delighted with it 


We had a very mild winter,” he say * We are 
getting rain all the tien We have only had about 
four cold days tl winte lam going to tell vou 
what we have on the farm where I am stavu Wi 
have tw eS, TN two vearlings, eight sheep, 
four |] 1 cat and a dog, thirty-six hen We 
ire getti i lot now l » to chur n 
Sunda nd t iv school We pla all kind 
of games at lL. T get the wood and water in, and 
teed t het f. I went to a Christmas tree and 
a concert. got a present off the Christmas tree it 
was a nice book, I like it very much. I play with 
little Grracie and she plays with me. She is getting 
| ill right And her mother and fathet And 
I am mvself Hoping to hear from vou soon 


Phat’s quite a_ brisk happy little note 
it not And inside was a tiny one for 
the Leven member I am sure they were 
proud to have one all to themselv 

J et also acknowledges the gifts they 
ent her, and cards from other friends 


We had a lovely Cl tina she tells me I 

t a big doll all We are having a fearful 

vst t W ire not 

havi t i ed last vea Please 

thank tl t ‘ ] ent thes t me 

I t 11 lt th the ! 
little ( \ 


Lena’s letter is not here yet: I expect it is 
on the way, and you shall enjoy it with me 
when it does come 

How much happier this June is for us 
all because those three" are so well and 
enjoying life as they are 

Now you will like to hear something more 
about Philip, our new little Companion at 
Farningham lirst, let me tell you that 
his birthday is this month, on the 12th. He 
was born im 1g04, so you see he is just 


nine years old. 1] am told by his friends that 


he has the knack of always. seeing. the 
humorous side of things, and he is very 
jolly. He has a trick of dropping his “1's,” 
and one day he asked another of the boys to 
lend him a prece of “ wubber,’ and the name 
Wubber 


a nickname ever sinee. He is very fond of 


seems to have stuck to himas 


animals, and is especially attached to a 


Persian cat which is being taken care of for 


him Hle often talks of his ‘‘ dear Tom 
pussy called. Philip 1s 
devoted to his brother, who 1s two years 


older than he, and he “ invariable does as 
he tells him 
and is in the second standard, and says his 
favourite lesson ts ‘ He does not 
talk a lot, but if anything is going on he Is 
he appears to be well 


Hle is very quick at st hool, 
reading.” 


sure to be there 
able to take care of himself, and does not 
believe in taking a back seat.” 

That is all very interesting to us, isn’t it ? 
And we shall hope one ot these days to have 
a letter from Philip limse If. Meanwhile fam 
sure you would like to see this one from 


i 


Philip’s mother: 


I feel T must write vou a few lines,” she says, “ t0 
thank vou most heartily for what vou are doing 
with regard to mv little son, whe ts in the Farning- 
ham Homes, and will you also thank all the children 
whe are helpin ipport) him fell them that 
liy thre ften think about them, an 


| 
: 


THE QUIVER 


FROM RATNESS TO SLIMNESS. 


CORPULENCY 


ERTAINTY of cure in any case of 
obesity is what has chiefly to be 
considered. Over-stout men and women 
are jiable to pay too little attention to this 
vital consideration. Many of them starve 
and drug and exhaust themseives into a 
bodily condition bordering on physical 
collapse ; their idea seems to be to get 
thin at any price, consequently they pay a 
huge penalty in loss of vitality without 
really eradicating 
the tendency to 
obes y. 
fo conquer 
corpulency inany 
stage of develop- 
ment there is but 
one absolutely 
successful rem- 
edy,namely Anti- 
pon, the true and 
natural perma- 
ment cure for 
obesity. The 


physic ian : Dr Stoutness and Iil-health Eclipsed by Antipon. 


CONQUERED 


me. I have lost two stone, and have thus 
recovered normal weight. I feel much 
stronger, and better inevery way. I quite 
believe it will be a permanent cure.” 
Antipon not only does not call for any 
assistance from irritating dietary restric- 
tions, but it acts as a powerful tonic on the 
entire alimentary system, reviving a keen 
appetite, and promoting sound digestion, 
The result is normal nutrition and the con- 
sequent reinvigo- 
ration of the 
whole organism ; 
the _redevelop- 
ment of healthy 
muscular fibre ; 
firm limbs, and 
renewed slender 
shapeliness of the 
body. The dis- 
figuring excess fat 
about the cheeks, 
chin, ete., is re- 
moved without 
sagging or wrink- 
ling, the = skin 


Ricciardi, of Paris, 
has voluntarily made the following im- 
portant statement :—‘ Antipon is the only 
product I have ever met with for very 
quick, very eflicacious and absolutely harm- 
less reduction of obesity. // other things 
ae perfectly useless, and some positively 
rOoUs, 

The transition irom over-fatness to 
hormal slimness sometimes involves the 
removal of an enormous quantity of super- 
abundant fatty tissue. Antipon is equal 
loany demands made upon it, and in all 
tases restores the vigour and vitality which 
With all fat people are so grievously dimin- 
ished, A grateful correspondent writing 
rom Templepatrick says am pleased 
to tell you that Antipon has quite cured 


and complexion 
being greatly improved. 

Antipon is a pleasant liquid preparation 
of valuable vegetable substances only, and 
is quite pure and harmless. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s.6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., or in the 
event of difficulty, may be had (on remit- 
ting amount) privately packed, carriage paid 
in the United Kingdom, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, 
S.E. 

Antipon can be had trom stock or on order 
trom all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale 
houses throughout the world. United States 
Agents: Messrs. E. Fougera and Co., 
go Beekman Street, New York City. 
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THE QUIVER 


Look at 
that pile of 
Quaker Oats packets 


Note that each packet is 
sealed—to ensure purity 
— protection from blown- 
about dirt, dust and 
disease germs. 


Quaker Oats every morning will carry you 
brig ht and energetic ei ough the trying 
spring—without “th: it tired ‘‘ can’t-help-it’ 
fecling. 

Get one of those packets from your dealer 
to-day. Remember that each packet pro- 
vides 40 nourishing meals—for 6d. 


Delicious, energising, does 
not overheat the blood 


Quaker 


QUAKER 
Z 


THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


hope all of them will have a happy life. It is needless 
to sav that I feel parting with both my bovs; they 
have always been very dear to me, and as long as 
they were with me I tried to do my duty to them. 
At the same time I feel it is better for them to be 
under good discipline, as my deatness prevented me 
from hearing them talk, and it was necessary for me 
to earn as much as possible as well. I now leave 
them in God’s keeping, and may His blessing rest 
on vou and all the children who are helping now, 
and may vour efforts be crowned with success. 
When Mr. Roberts wrote to tell me, it took such a 


Joad from me 

Isn't it a happy experience to be able 
to lend a hand wanted so 
badly 2. I am certain each one of you will 
realise afresh how splendid a piece of work 
we have undertaken with our children, and 
everyone will be keener than ever to support 
‘ If any new reader does not 


where it 1s 


our Scheme. 
understand all about it, please send to me 
for a copy of Isabel Hale-Stenton’s letter, 
which tells the story of our work so admir- 

this point let me remind you what we 
need for our children this year. We have, 
you will see from the balance sheet at the 
end (just turn over the pages and study it 
for a moment), received enough money to 
pay Violet's expenses for this year, and 
there is rather more than /1o over. That 
goes towards David's boarding out. Then 
we shall, after making up that second £13, 
have to tind 413 for Lena, and ten guineas 
tor Philip to the end of 1913. Altogether 
that means we must raise at least £26 more 
But really, secing how many 
loyal have, that 
seems quite a small sum to find in the time 
from when I write to the end of the year ; 
and I have no fear that there will be diffi- 
culty. 


to cover all. 


zealous and helpers I 


All we require is tor everyone who 
can help to do his or her part. And all of 
you can interest others if you cannot give 
money, 


A Dip into our Letter Box 


Some of the letters in the pile I have this 
minute lifted from my letter box show how 
admirably some of our workers are doing. 
Here is one, for instance, from Winnie Wood. 
It contained twenty-one shillings six 
pence and her collecting book. 

“] was so pleased,” she wrote, “ to see how happy 
aes Proteges appeared by their letters and photo- 
graphs I hope before long we shall be able to pro- 
vide another child with a home in Canada.” 


“A Com- 
from Brighton and 
Bertha Tyrell, a new mem- 


rhe next contains 2s. od. from 


panion,”” who wrote 


gave no name. 


oul 


ber, sends 1s., with a request for a badge. 
Edith Penn has another 2s, in her collecting 
book, which has done such splendid service 
that a fresh one was required! Dora 
Stewart's quarterly gift comes as regularly 
as quarter-day itself! Jsabel Young had 
6s. in her book, 


ve My brother and I have issued another magazine 

since Christmas,” she says. “I hope to send you the 
money for it soon, Already a number of people 
have read it.” 

And that is what I should like to do, 
Isabel, as I read Jean Best's. And 7s. came 
all the way from Marguerite Beck in her 
South African home. She tells about a holi- 
day expedition which you will like to hear 
something of : 


“There is no train to Still Bay (the holiday place), 
as it is not at all a well-known place, so we only go as 
far as a village named Riversdale by train, and then 
we go in an ox or mule wagon to Still Bay. It is great 
fun going in the wagon. We outspan_ half-way, 
where we have our supper or dinner, The journey 
from Riversdale takes six hours. When we arrive at 
Still Bay we have to cross a wide river in a boat 
before we get to our house. There are some very high 
sandhills at Still Bay, on which we spend a great 
deal of our time. Sometimes in the evening we used 
to walk to the river, and you can’t imagine how 
pretty the boats on the river looked, some of them 
lit up with Chinese lanterns, We often used to go 
boating, and once we went for a lovely sail in a large 
boat. It was the first time I had been in a sailing 
boat, so I enjoyed it very much. I am sending you 
a small contribution for the Fund with my letter. I 
hope Violet and David and Lena are quite well. I 
must close now, with love.” 


Molly and Margery Wallis send me jolly 
little letters. Says Molly: 


“Dear Atisox,—I have such a surprise fer you. 
Margery and I are going to boarding school. We are 
going one day next week, and please, Alison, if you 
could, would you send Margery and me a shilling 
brooch badge each as soon as possible, because we 
want to show them to two of our friends? We 
enclose three shillings, one of which we got by acting 
* Red Riding-Hood.’ I was Red Riding-Hood, Margery 
was Granny, and our brother Harry was the Wolf. As 
we were not enough for the Huntsman who killed 
the Wolf, Margery, after the Wolf had eaten her up, 
had to be the Huntsman. We shall soon have some 
little ducks and chickens. How are our three 
children ? 

Shouldn't you all have liked to see the 
play ? 

And Margery writes : 

* Dear ALtsoxn,—My sister and I are writing to 
vou for our badge, as we want a brooch, please, We are 
sending a shilling for the Fund. Daddy has another 
little lamb which has lost its mother; we call it 
Betty, and it plays with the hens so prettily. Spot, 
our dog, has been killed because he killed thirty-four 
hens. We do miss him awfully. Molly, my brother 
and I acted ‘ Red Riding-Hood,’ and got the shilling 
which we are sending. I am so glad we are going to 
school. We know two little friends that go there, and 
a teacher too. Molly and I have a lovely doll’s house, 
and it looks so pretty. With love from Marcery.” 


Oh, poor Spot ! 
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THE QUIVER 


Margery is eight and Molly nine, and both 
are excellent, interesting letter-writers, don’t 
you all think so? They tell just the things 
we like to hear about. I am sending them 
Letter Prizes, and am looking with pleasure 
for their next 

The letters take 
longest of any to reach me are those from 


news. 


Companion’s which 


lives 


Kappel Dickson, who far away on 
Ocean Island, in the Western Pacific. 
Here is her last one: 
“Dear Attsox,—I thought vou would like to 
hear how we spent Christmas and the New Year on 


Ocean Island. Well, then, on Tuesday the 24th 1 
gave a Christmas tree for al] the children, even the 
bab They arrived about three o'clock, when we 


started plaving such games as Hide-the-Thimble, etc. 


Will you 


Welcome, please, these New Com: 
panions 


Madge Armstrong writes from Langholm 


“My sister and I have been reading your delight. 
ful Corner. We were specially interested, and thought 
we would both like very much to join. We yill 


try and help your little children all we can.” 
Madge is thirteen, and Jeanie is eleven, 
From South Africa comes the next letter: 


* Dear Atison,—I am enclosing a coupon for the 
H.W.W.C., of which I should like to be a member, | 
always read the Corner with great inte rest, and I feel 
quite disappointed that I have not seen the February 
number. The reason is I am on a farm, one and a half 
hours from Cape Town, and so do not get Tue Quiver 
regularly. My home is at Paarl. The journey takes 


. three hours by train and two and a half by cart 
» then had t une e he 
We then had tea - 1 when we had finished we all but I usually take the train. 1 shall not write a 
danced round the tree A lot of things were native long 1 this ti bu lid ; 
iade, such as dolls’ hats and baskets plaited lil 
Panama hats There were seventeen children present, 
one baby only Id not come. For the tree we had And to that we are looking forward 
a Tetea, which was very pretty, as it was in blossom and 
Whe Mattic Mattie Moll is twenty-one, and I 
took a photo of myself and the tree, and also one of hope to find her a good correspondent and 
the children. 7 following Saturday we had sports helper 
for the native children. When the first few came thev : ‘ _ 
plaved a ring board game until others came from Another member in India is P. S. Rayam 
other villages. They te re very funny, as they threw — (Salem), and we shall await letters from him 
the ring every wav but the right way We then . roy : 
had sports for them The three-leg race took them ] rom Wooburn Green, Doris Hesba 
immensely, they ran it three times. After the prizes Stretton sends a request to be entered as 
were given out all had tea on our veranda. 1 gave ¢ : 
the boys marbles, quite the first they had ever seen a member 
We were liged to sit down on the floor and teach “T have read the Companionship Pages every 
them how to pla Phe girls had month for a long time,” she says 
beads and sweet Many thanks for “but T couldn't quiet understand tl 
pretty and certificate l read that nice letter of Isabels.| 
The brooch is ve pretty, and 1 wuld like verv much to be 
alwavs wear it With love to ‘ the member ] am thirteen years old 
three and \ self ind all the and my birthday is on June 10. | 
Companior um named atter that great wnter 
Hesba Stretton ] enclose the 
This” letter also wins a coupon and promise to do ali I can 
Letter Prize this menth, and for the H.W.W.C,, and to help 
the Violet Scheme 
I only hope it will be as 
res ‘tte ymes 
much appreciated as were An interesting letter com 
the marbles ! from Worthing : 
Varzarvet Davidson, Marion ‘My Attsonx,—I thought 
hat u ike to have a letter 
VePhail, Ethel Edwards, Doro- perhaps you'd like to have 
from me am nine vears old and 
thy Lim, Gu S) hall, Will wve two sisters and a brother al 
H. Rand Iythuy Smart older than myself. My 
ster has seven pets: five Calidties 
hou 
Vai ] len Ramsay a dear little Pekinese spaniel, called 
An Robi lrances Corbett Siang Tan, and a fox 
e only had the Pekinese 
and lettre Joubes are the Winnie Adams. but he quite 
abou uur months, bul he 
writers of the next handtul thinks himself master of the BOSE: 
of letters, but really I must not delay longer although he is not more than eight months old ake 
IS VE joal { Joe, and it he as much pur 
to introduce our new members. Will every my inside immediately begins to bark and 
go COOK 
one of you accept my best thanks for letters growl. One thing T love doing ts reraeny ake the 
the vohit and sometimes help her Me 
and pcture cards, and all kind messages paete) ‘ellie ete. Now I am going to tell you ot 
. nite ost 
If you have not ceived a personal reply something 1 don’t like, and I am = st m 1 
you will ‘know it not lack of interest — little girls would « ne oe f them is a huge 
mv tovs are animals insteac “we 
and appreciation, but simply want of time = Teddy Bear called William Rufus, after the a 
always 100k 
that prevents 1 ending an individual King, and another a rocking het tl Span 
forward t Ine Quiver every month, 4 . 
letter ] hope next month to have many rege HWW 1 enclose for a Violet ba‘lge 
more worthy of ou prizes pendant Datsy M. Hout 
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FLANNELETTES 


are made from carefully selected Cotton. 


The Nap is short and close, 
No injurious Chemicals are used. 
Quality, designs, and colourings are unequalled. 


If purchasers of this comfortable material for Underwear all the year 
round would buy THE BEST ENGLISH MAKE, they would avoid 
the risk they undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of Flannelette. 


See the name “ HORROCKSES” | ANNUAL Sale upwards 


on the selvedge every two yards. | of TEN MILLION yards. 


Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


Sprinkle Thoroughly BRANDAUER & Go, Lin, 


all Furs, Blankets,Woollens, 
Carpets, clothes etc,with 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Attention 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


is 


POWDER — Iso drawn to th 
lopreserve them from NEW PATENT 
Sold inTins only ANTI - BLOTTING 


either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


PENS. Sample Box of 


< Money for 
S Don't hoard your o EZ 
3S y ld jewellery, Zs 
=> etc; turn it into cash at Frasers. a 
= Highest Old Prati num. Ge tr SS 
— 
R. D. &J. B. Fraser, 
BH Lesk ty, Pr S 
G IPSWICH. NG 
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ia BLACK BEETLES 
DESTROYED BY ° 


YY, 


75 
7 


“ANEW 
DISCOVERY 


PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 
A GERMAN SCIENTIST HAS DISCOVERED THAT 
BLACK-BEETLES CONVEY CANCER 
BEETLE VIRUS is certain destruction to Black beetles 
al tely harmless 
to CATS.DOGS ANDO HUMAN BEINGS 


DUR CHEMIST OR GROCER DOES NOT STOC 
] POST A SHILLING POSTAL ORDER OR STA 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 51 Ladies’ Irish Linen Handker 


chiefs, about 12) 
IRISH chiefs, abou ins. Seusee, w ven 2 11 


3-16th in. hems “r do 


Nx 0. Gentlemen's I Linen Hand 
LINEN hie fs, abc ire, 5 3 
— 4 in, hem s Per dozen 


tings and Illust ee, 864°. Donegall I Be'tast 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 


NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


orld-renc wne 


BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
any a knife . 
Cure ers after be y ke to th kK 
PRADE MAR rs after being oapmakers e King, 
Db A AIN Cl for I THE ROYAL PRIMROSE SOAP WORKS, 
i RS, A I MA, & LONDON, E. 
T of Test f Parts, 
Sola by all Chemi-ts, 74d. 1/1 pert r post free for P.O. from 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS. 69 Gra ay’s Inn Road, London. Advice gratis, | 


TO KEEP YOUR HOUSEHOLD LINEN 

WHITE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW AND 

FRESH AS THE FLOWERS OF SPRING 
ALWAYS USE 


THE 


ROYAL PRIMROSE 
SOAP. 


A FIRST FAVOURITE in Five Reigns, 
Foremost from 1817 and still 
THE STANDARD SOAP 
For PURITY, QUALITY & VALUE. 


AS USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRIES FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS. 
IN TABLETS for 
BATH and TOILET. 


Recommended by the Medicai Faculty, 


Of all Grocers, Oilmen, iota Stores. 
MADE ONLY 


JOHN KNIGHT, Lid., 


, USED IN THE RUSSIAN 
: Nearly 90 Yea 


Contains all the essentials for bone and fiesh-formin 
infantile constipation, an 


IR CHA \MERON, C.B., M.D, Medical Othcer 


and potash, 1 the greatest utilit 


NEAVE’'S FOOD HAS FOR MANY YEARS BEEN 


Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, also Paris. 


o the want infa 
the bone-fort nd other indispen able elements of food. 


SOLD IN TINS AND 4D. PACKETS. 
Useful Booklet “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” by a Trained Nurse, sent post free on mentioning ‘ The Quiver.” 


IMPERIAL NURSERIES. 


rs’ Reputation. 


= In an exceptional degree, assists teething, relieves 
d ensures restful nights. 


f Health for Dublin, etc. et 


and being in phospt 


NEAVES HULK FOOD 


April, It & wale 
fora 


NEAVE S HEALTH DIET 


t for It Is, 
\ A t ' 
tars 


Sold in ts. 3d. Tins. 


Awarded Certificate of the Institute of Hg 


Soild in Tine, ts. 3d. and 3s. 6d. 
fugiene, London, for Purity and Quality. 


A SAMPLE TIN of any of the above will be sent on receipt of 2d. for postage, mentioning “ The Quiver. 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Neaves Food 


THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 

EN ’e » the two little dogs will gradually which, instead of having hands, has onlv one which 
1D We hops w friends. D a m Yo have is like the moon. The greatest thing of interest in the 
1G become better friends, alsy. u “ minster is the large chain library, where there are a 


plenty to do in training them to be. Thank great number of chained books. I have two pets, 


our letter: I shall: look for more. a dog and a cat; and I collect postage stamps, and 
you for youl letter ; have over five hundred. Do vou know if many of the 
Bessie Loosley, who is sixteer, writes Companions collect ? ” 


» asking to be allowed to - 
SF from W\ combe, asking ld.” She i Thelma Kersley sends a coupon from 
— join if she 1s not te COM “Upwey Manor (she is 13), and asks if she is 
atively new reader, ikes our pages. 
paratively new reader, anc sour PAses. eligible for the competitions. I hope to 
“I suppose our school is not ideal,” she writes. “It have a long letter from her soon. 
t js lovely, thougl We have the most splendid times, : : 
especially at gar I play goal for our First Hockey We have heard little from our Irish 
eign, Eleven, but I lave not got my members lately, and I am 
colours’ vet. I hope Tl have 
them some day. My big sister is in glad especially to welcome 
hem som Lay 
the Sixth. They have a_ perfectly another. Agnes 7. Barry 


jolly sitting-room all to themselves, 
in place of an ordinary class-room l 
am only in the Fourth now ; some 
| dav I hope I'll be in the Sixth, 


writes from Larne : 


“If I had noticed the Cornet 
sooner I would have joined. How- 
ever, * Better late than never.’ I 


YEARS. We should like to hear more think it is a splendid idea keeping 
a aul —— three dear little children away out 
about such a happy schot West. I do wish them success—- 
life, Bessie. David especially ; I am so fond of 

y. ; Pelham Dobson sends little bovs. I wish you every suc- 

. cess, Alison, and will try and help 

I ice letter from Stran- all I can, although I will not be 
ract able to write often as I am study- 

d ing for the Middle Grade Inter- 

“9 “My pEAR Attsoxn,—I want to mediate Examination in June. 
join the H.W.W.C.) sister Annie 
isa member and asked me to join, We wish you the best 


and on ie trying to get het en Dorothy Lim. success, Agnes (she is 17}), 

I enclose a penny stamp for a and will wait for a longer 
membership card. Tam saving up for a badge. letter until the Exam. is over. 


RKS, 
Robert W. Ween lives at Wooburn Green 
| John is a splendid writer for seven (his and is twelve years old. He was in the 
another letter oon ! 
another letter from him pretty soon! It commencement to be moved up. He 


age), and I hope the postman will bring me fifth standard, and hoped at the new term 
will be pleasant if we have more members promises to help all he can with our Corner 
and with the Scheme. 

Scottish member to greet is Morag McDonald is another Scottish 
Katherine Blanche Oliver (age 13;  Loch- Companion whose letter we shall anticipate 
winnoch), with pleasure. His home is at Morvern, 


_* vuld you } lease let me become a member 7’ and his sisters are our loval ‘ Allie’’ and 
she writes I have always taken an interest in the 


( mer, and I think it is just lovely to keep three Jcanie. 
' = = Tam sure that TI will help in any way Frances O. Smith sends me a kind letter 
can ive in a little village about eighteen miles 
f m Glasgow. It has a very pretty glen named trom Lytham. 
and lech. Lochwinnoch got “We get Tue Quiver every month,” she writes, 
5 Winno and a monk called St * and very much enjov reading the H.W.W.C. 1 
Iwill be the il member expect have wondered if should join, and have come to the 
he here, but Twill try and get others Gonelusion that will, if vou will let me. I was eleven on 
% March 25. Leame to England tive vears ago with mv 
: We shall all look forward to Blanche mother, father, and sister, and after twelve months 


having suces stay went back to New Zealand again, After staving 
ts a recruiting officer tor us there three vears we came to England again, and 
in Lochwinnoch have been in England ever since. 
Grace 
Bournemouth 


J: 


11) writes from Frances has been some long journeys, and 
many of you will be interested to hear her 
I have wanted to be a member for some time stories. Write soon, please. 


but have not. T have read the ( ’ 

he long time. Are there any other Companions in And really that applies to all of our new 
= tras L the Bournemouth is a very pretty members. We say we are glad to receive 

Before Saved about nine months. every one of you, and hope you will add 


we i 


old here we lived Wimborne, a very 
| *¢ town with a minster which is noted tor its clock, to the gaiety and interest of our Corner, 
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Competition Results 


From the papers on Livingstone I have 
selected three to receive prizes. They are 
those written by Mildred Thorpe (age 13; 
Hendon), Annie A. W. Ballingall (age 11; 
Leven and Yvonne Martin (age 9; 
Hythe). 


I can understand that you all found it 
exceedingly difficult to say anything fresh 


about the great hero; so much has been 
written and spoken concerning him. But 
I hope everyone who has written in our 
competition will feel that he or she is 
vlad to have studied his life, because of 


its splendid enthusiasms and greatness of 


and 
also that their hero-worship will help them 


purpose and achievement ; hope 


to become more heroic in their own every- 


day life, for, know, boys girls, 
though we have lots of heroes to day many 
quite unknown, we still want more very 
badly, men and women too, of. the spirit 
of this hero we have been considering, — I 
should lke to give special mention to the 
papers sent in by both Wale and Ethel 
Edwards Varjovie Heard, nid Jones, 
Kathlee: Cyas Girlie Snowball, Bertha 
lyrrell, and Smart Dais\ Vunro 
had taken great pains, but her essay was tar 
too lone; and | w.ll commend the carefully- 
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drawn which accompanied Dorothy 
Dungworth's paper, 


A June Day Picture 

This is the subject for our new competi- 
tion. I want you to send me, each of you 
a word-picture of something that you see on 
one of these June days. It may be any. 
thing you choose: a beautiful landscape 

some unselfish action you may 
you wish. I do not limit 


you in any way as regards subject, except 


scene ; 
witness—what 
that it must be something you see on one 
day this month. Do not write more than 


$50 words, though, and please do not 


Just the ordinary note 
or quarto sheets will do, but I object to the 


use foolscap paper. 


very large pages so many of you have been 
lately 
writing on one side of your paper only, ett 


using Fhen note our Rules as to 
All entries tor this competition must reacl 


our Office by July 4th, unless they are sent 


trom abroad. 
\ gay and happy month to everyone. Don't 
let me want tor letters this month, will you? 


Yours attectionately, 


COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


Sheet up to March 3tst, 
§ d 
Herot H J 
Kitty Will 
M. Slesse New Zealand) I 
I) thy J. Best I 
Anne LL. Ro Dobson 
Edward n (New Zealand 
urd 
Winnie Wood 1! 
Molly and Margery Wall a 
Maud Arimistron 
Betty Balt Jamaica 
\ Companion (Brighton 
Bertha M. Tyrrell 
Dora Stewart 
233 2! 
Violet Board Expenses fot 
One Year 3 
2 1 
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A Business Woman 


Needs a clear brain, steady 
nerves, and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use up 
brain cells. 

Each day active workers 
destroy cells in the nerve 
centres, 

This waste must be re- 
placed daily by proper food. 
Otherwise nervous prostration 
and brain-fag result. 


Nature cannot rebuild 
gray matter in nerve centres 
and brain without Phosphate 
of Potash—not from the 


chemist’s shop, but as grown 
in the field grains. 


Phosphate of Potash is more than half the mineral 


salts in 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from choice wheat and barley. 


It is perfectly cooked—easily digested—has fine flavour, 


and specially adapted for brain workers. 


You can replace each day the worn-out parts of yesterday. 
The world pays well for elficiency. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for Grape Nuts 
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WHEEL 
CHAIRS 


Cons true don a new and improve the bck or *, which enables the ocen- 

the ineclir n of r leg-rest, either her or 

se vy, to any de sired position meetin very lemand for mifort 

and neceasity made with single or divide vy and extensible leg-rests. N 
other Wheel Chairs are capable of 90 many wijustments 

We make many styles Self- ‘Propelling Invalids’ 

Chairs, prices from 406 § and kinds of Im a Furniture. 


Write bor Catalogue F2 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


Patentees and 
171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Gateway | 


FURNESS 
RAILWAY. LAKEs. 


2 Railway, Coach and Steam Yacht 
Tours through Lake-Land. 


Whitsuntide to End of September. 


Windermere. Rydal, Coniston, Grasmere. Thirlmere, Derwent 
water, Ullswater, Wastwater, Ennerdale, &c., Lakes. and 
Ceorge Romney's Early Home (1742 to 1755). 


BLACKPOOL and THE LAKES 


Via FLEETWOOD & BARROW 


P.S. ‘‘LADY EVELYN”’ MOYRA.’’ 


CLUDIN 


Whiteuntide to End. a 


GRAND CIRCULAR TOURS. 


TOURISTS’ WEEKLY TICKETS 


ALFRE ASLETT 
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OE TZMAN\ 


Nr. COURT ROAD, 


LONDON, wW. 
felegrams “OETZMANN, LONDON. 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 101 


Stations: Met, Rly., EUSTON Sy, Tube, WARREN § 


The ‘‘Sheraton’’ Casement Curtain. 
A very effective a pln tsar arte sign, four bands of 


on a plain ground ¢ made in any combination 


CASEMENT CLOTH 


in the newest and most fashionable shades, suitable for 


CURTAINS, LOOSE COVERS, COSTUMES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


in, wide 6d. 
1/03 


WILL WASH AND WEAR WELL. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


ivan Easy Chair, cover 
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THE CRUTCH:-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Glory of Summer 


EARS and years and years ago, when I 

was a dear little boy learning French 
at school, IT was for ever getting into trouble 
ove the four seasons of the year; I could 
only distinctly remember the name of one 
of them, three-fourths being invariably a 
blank when most they were needed. L'élé 
Gaullic for summer—was a word which 
always came pat when wanted, and perhaps 
it was because of its lustre and vividness in 
my mind that the others were flung so much 
into the shadow. 


Forgotten Seasons 
id so it remains pretty much with me 
to this day, and now, as then, I try to frame 
the good excuses. The summer has a dis- 
tinctive character such as none of the others 
can claim. There is spring, for instance—the 
greening time. We have it on the word of an 
authorised poet that this is the time when a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. That is all very well, and historically 
true, no doubt, but it has always appeared 
tome as a shamefully biased definition, for 
the same penchant might be ascribed to 
maidens, old bachelors, and other folk, so it 
leaves little Impression, Autumn has its 
merits, of course, but they are mostly of the 
in conclusion "’ sort, and we were never 
constructed to lean towards finality ; like 
the children, we are always inwardly asking, 
“And what next “ What did they do 
then? "’ I was never myself satisfied with the 
ending of the best novel ; I have always had 
the itching to know what followed. As for 
winter—in our country, anyhow—it but 
pictures for me sludge and sleet, the inside 
olomnibuses rather than topside, and some 
body other than myself sec uring the snuggest 
corner by the fire. And so, as far at all events 
a a healthy boy is concerned, it is small 
wonder that the French names for these 
seasons should slip easily from the mind, 


The Time of Joy 

But !-the summer the time of 
from morn to night, the time for long strolls 
Mm far-away woods, for all kinds of eames, 


S15 


picnics, excursions, and every other happy 
event that requires a welter of light and 
comfy warmth to make it genial and fascin- 
ating all the day long—ah ! that’s the time 
for every right-minded, lissom-limbed boy 
and girl. It is the hegira from which the 
whole year might be worthily dated, calling 
the spring “the season before summer,” 
autumn the season after, and winter the next 
to that. Anyway, it was some reasoning of 
this sort, IT make no doubt, that led to my 
early delinquencies and consequent bad 
marks, and [I rumble my brains in vain 
even now to find reason for changing my 
views. 


Where Joy is Far Away 

Yet there is a seamy side even to this, for 
what quickens joy in those who can be joy- 
able may only add to the sorrow of those who 
are sadly shackled and bound. There is the 
poor, crippled child, for example. He was 
made for joy as the lustiest of us; some- 
thing went wrong, and now he is like a small 
engine full of all the strong possibilities of 
stirring childhood, but the crank has got a 
twist, and, therefore, movement has to be 
slow, laboured and painful. The summer gets 
on his soul as it gets on ours ; there steals over 
him, too, the fierce desire to leap and bound, 
to exult in the marvellous beauty of the 
golden light and the green fields he hears 
spoken about, but how is he to get to these 
fields ? Others, poor as himself, do get there 
at odd times, for he has heard them tell of 
what they have seen and done, but he is out 
of the way of it all: he cannot attend any 
school, and so share in the benefits of its out- 
ings. There are scholars, even lame ones, who 
are daily taken to school in natty little 
carriages, and safely returned, but these 
children have only rust, as it were, on their 
wheels, not twists in their cranks. Their 
infirmity may deprive them of much, but it 
does not make the brain weak ; they can go 
to school and learn lots of things without 
being any the worse for it, but your pro- 
nounced cripple is sorely handicapped : two 
days at school would entail a week in bed— 
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he has the desire, but not the nerves. So he 
is outside the kindly chances that fall to 
others, and, unless somebody takes the 
trouble to look him up and make loving 
arrangements for him, the green fields he 
longs for must remain unseen and unlimped 
upon so far as he is concerned, Yet nobody 
needs the sniff of the country, and all that 
the country means, so much as he. 

Here is where the Crutch-and-lKindness 
league comes a-mothering. It has play- 
grounds in Epping Forest, Southend, Mar- 
gate, and many places besides, has special 
means and special training for transporting 
the frailest children to the country or sea- 
side, and they are for the frailest ones it is 
always on the look-out. For tenpence it will 
convoy the cripple to one of these places for 
a day, feed him, provide bats, balls, and all 
things else needful for games which cripples 
can play at, and make opportunity for the 
little longing souls to peep among hedgerows 
or watch the ships go sailing along. And for 
ten shillings it will keep one of these stricken 
children in the country or by the seashore 
for a fortnight—-which means setting him 
up in body and bliss for many a long day 
after. It is cheap, but it is very, very good, 
and blessing goes with it all. 

Who will help ? 
and guide-books are at a premium; we are 


The summer is on us now 


planning our own excursions. Shall we take 
our own without a thought of the poor, wee 
maimed ones ? The best insurance for our 
own 1s our merciful consideration of the 
urgent need of some frail and suffering child. 

All further particulars about the work of 
the League may be had for a stamp trom 
Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, by whom also dona- 
tions, however small, for the cripples’ outing, 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged, 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss Lavinia Ament, Toronto, Canada; Miss K. M. 
Anderson, Jamaica, B.W.1, 

Miss May Hatley Baron, Roundhay, Leeds; Miss 
Bassett, Waterford, Ireland ; Miss Laura E. Bowen, 
Reading, Berks; Miss Gladys Brown, Plymouth, 
Devon. 

Mrs. C. C. Carnegie, Winnipeg, Canada; Mrs. Car. 
penter, Ilford, Essex ; Miss Violet L. Cliffe, Harrow. 
on-the-Hill, Middlesex ; Miss Doris Cooper, Winch- 
more Hill, London, N Miss Gertrude Crease, Faza- 
kerley, Liverpool 

Miss Mary Daws, Shanklin, I.W.; Mr. Alfred J. 
Down, Huntsville, Ontario; Miss K. Dowson, New- 
quay, Cornwall; Miss F. W. Dutton, Hemel Hemp. 
stead, Herts. 

Miss Joan Edmonds, Dohne, Cape Province, S.A. 

Miss Fagge, Melton Mowbray, Leicester ; Miss Olive 
Fox, Stoke, Devonport ; Miss Daisy Fraser, Alness, 
N.B. 

Miss Eva Gale, Chipping Sodbury, Glos; Miss 
Isabel Garsed, North Essendine, Melbourne; Miss 
Nesta Gaue, Grahamstown, South Africa; Miss 
Gates, Christchurch, New Zealand; Miss Gilfillan, 
Glasgow, N.B.: Miss A. M. Glassev (for S.S. Class), 
Duffield, near Derby; Miss E. Glenie, Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk ; Miss G. E. Goddard, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 

Miss Roxy Hopkins, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Eileen Kimbell, Taranaki, New Zealand. 

Miss Vera Labey, Grouville, Jersey ; Mrs. James 
Lauderdale, Yukon Territory, Canada. 

Miss Veenev Manning, Timaru, New Zealand ; Miss 
Kate Mansfield, Wellington, New Zealand; Miss H 
G. McKean, Keady, co. Armagh; Miss Murray, 
Hawthorn, Australia 

Miss Edie O’ Rourke, Timaru, New Zealand. 

Miss Mary M. Patterson, Newtonbreda, Belfast 
Mr. James William Pearson, Whiston, Yorks; Mis 
Bessy Plummer, Edinburgh, N.B 

Miss Edith G. Radcliffe, South Kensington, London, 
S.W.: Miss M. Rainbird, Boscombe, Hants ; Miss Bee 
Reid, Edinburgh, N.B. ; Miss E. C. Robertson, Bridge 
of Allan, N.B.; Miss Lilian M. Rowat, Toronto, 
Canada; Miss Maggie Russell, Newmains, N.B.; 
Miss Bertha Ryall, New Malden, Surrey. 

Miss M. M. Sampson, Hanwell, London, W.: Miss 
Skinner, Dundee, N.B.; Miss Phyllis Smith, Ketter- 
ing, Northant Miss M. Stimson, Whitwick, Let 
cester, 

Mrs, Thompson, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Miss F. C. de Voz, Kodaikanal, South India. 

Master Hubert Waugh, Glenperrie, Australia ; Miss 


Kathleen White, Brighton, Sussex; Miss Bessie 
Woolnough, Eastl rne, Sussex 

Miss Marjorie Jacob, Miss Helen Lindsay, Miss 
Gertrude Macdonald, Edinburgh, N.B. (Group 


Miss Florence Peddar, Miss Margaret Peddar, Miss 
Dora Clark, Miss Ida Clark, Miss Amy Girling, Miss 
Doris Jolly, Miss Irma Doughty, Miss Adah Squire, 
Felixstowe, Suttolk Group 15.) 


SIX HAPPY 


UR readers will be interested in the 
novel competition advertised by Kodak, 
Ltd., for 
by the camera. It is a distinctly happy form 


‘Six Happy Moments ”’ as shown 


of competition, and, as technical and artists 


MOMENTS 


excellence is not to count — simply the 


amount of happiness illustrated all our 


readers ought to be able to enter. 
Particulars are given in the advertisement 


section of this issue. 
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ST. PAUL'S AS IT IS SEEN BY MILLIONS OF 
THE SHORT-SIGHTED. 


O.1S CURING 
ESIGHT. 


ST. PAUL'S AS IT SHOULD BE SEEN 
BY EVERYONE. 


How a Famous London Specialist’s Wonderful Discovery is Bringing 
Perfect Sight to Thousands Whose Eyesight Has Been Ruined 
by Too Much Study, Too Close Work, or Failing Through Age. 


A Splendid Boon which gives back Strong, Youthful Sight, and 
overcomes the necessity for Expensive and Disfiguring Glasses. 


WELL-KNOWN London specialist has 
made a remarkable discovery, which 
already is making a sensation wherever the 
result of its use is known. 
lt is nothing less than the discovery of a 
wonderfully simple yet scientific method for 
restoring tired, old eyes to their once youth- 
tul, clear-seeing power. 
Everybody who for the first time is told 
ut the new discovery is eagerly asking : 
‘Will it do my sight good ?’ 


Theanswerin practically every case is, * Yes.’ 


What the great German oculists have so 
long held as the greatest theory in connec- 
tion with the cure of evesight troubles, Mr. 
John Levison has at last made practicable, 
and the system of scientific massage applied 
to the weakened muscular system of the 
‘Ye, as adopted in practice by the leading 
authorities, is now perfected in such a simple 
form that the sufferer himself may adopt this 
Method of treatment with perfect contidence 
and without any supervision in his own home. 


| 
Q—~June, 191 XXXV1i 


As Mr. John Levison, the aiscoverer of 
this wonderful method of eyesight restora- 
tion, says: “Every sufferer may cure his 
or her own trouble at home inexpensively 
and speedily by following out the simple 
instructions I give, which are so simple that 
a child could understand, yet so effective 
as to be of benefit, no matter how bad the 
sight may be.” 

One can easily imagine how enthusiastic 
are those whom Mr. Levison’s discovery has 
already restored to perfect sight. 

Letters pour in upon him daily saying 
what a splendid boon it is to have once 
more the blessing of good eyesight. 

Everyone who suffers from eyesight 
trouble of any kind will especially welcome 
the relief from the necessity of wearing spec- 
tacles, which are not only a disfigurement, 
but a constant source of expense. 

What is of even more serious import- 
ance is the fact that Mr. John Levison’'s 
discovery enables the weak-sighted to check 


} 
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to him fully explaining the nature 
of their trouble. He will, after 
careful consideration, say candidly 
whether treatment may be 
adopted with the reasonable cer. 
tainty of complete success. This ad. 
vice will be sent without any cost to 
the inquirer, and without obligation, 

The insidious nature of any 
eyesight defect should move the 
sufferer to immediate action, for, 
with alarming rapidity, eyes that 
are ailing in any way may become 


really seriously deranged, and it is a 
HOW A LADY OF NORMAL A VERY FREQUENT BUT IN- important that the eyesight sufferer — 
SIGHT SHOULD HOLD HER CORRECT POSITION, CLEARLY Nat 
shouk a once take advantage of comm 
Mr. Levison’s method of treatment, Pr 
the insidious nature and ever-growing worse which removes the cause of the failing, and 
condition of their trouble, and build up the does not simply prevent its development. fer 
alte 


eyesight in perfect strength to see clearly at Mr. Levison has thought how he could best 
any age. Mr. Levison does not claim his _ reply to the great number of eyesight sufferers 
discovery as a “cure-all,” but whenever a who have written to him in order to let 
cure is possible the Levison Treatment will them know exactly what his discovery is and 


Unequal Power of Eyes. 
Aching Eyes. 

11. Red and Inflamed Eyes. 
12, Eyesight Headaches. 


accomplish it. how it may be adopted, and he has now fallow 
Most successful has the new discovery prepared printed particulars which clearly set wants 
proved in the cure of: out what this wonderful method is and what ae 
1. Failing or Weakening Eyesight. it will do tor those with weak sight. aes <—eomem 
2. Long-Sightedness. Copies of these particulars may be obtained ihe p 
' ither by calling on Mr. Levison personally, my s 
4. Old Sight and Blurring. y P 
5. Twitching Eyes. numb 
6. Hot Eyes. idopte 
7. Watery Eyes. 
8. Discharging Eyes. ; than d 
9. 
10 


Particularly those who are some- 
what advanced in years find benefit 
from Mr. Levison’s method, and al- 
ready a great many men and women 
of fhity, sixty, or seventy years write 
him stating they can once again 
sce clearly. Their tired eyes are re 
strengthened, and they need no longer 
have recourse to their old glasses. 

A great many people whose sight 
has weakened rapidly, or is in any 


way so defective as to be a really serious 


handicap, very often imagine that their 


condition is incurable. Mr. Levison, 
however, particularly wishes everyone A POSITION WHEN READING WHICH INDICATES SHORT-SIGHT 
whose sight is in this condition to write OR ASTIGMATISM. 


: 
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THE NORMAL EYEBALL. THE EYEBALL OF THE LONG-SIGH TED. THE EYEBALL OF THE SHORT-SIGHTED. 


or by writing to him at The Levison Eyesight that they come from those who have suffered 
Institute, 644 Wigmore Street, London, W. from practically every imaginable form of 
Naturally, Mr. John Levison has already 


evesight trouble. As a whole they provide 


communicated his discovery to the scientific 
Press, and that old-established and authorita- 
tive medical journal, the “ Family Doctor,” 
after a careful investigation of (1) His 
f treatment: (2) His method of investigated, and the knowledge of the 


the most remarkable testimony that could be 


presented for this new evesight discovery. 


Letters we have read, records of cases 


giving advice and supplying the treatment ; possibilities of such a treatment as that Mr. 


(3) Reports of cases treated since Mr, Levison Levison controls, not only permit us to 


first introduced his discovery, published the emphasise its perfect. safety and its great 
following commendation : “ Mr. Levison has 


success, but to add that this treatment must 


amassed a correspondence since the short 


be included amongst the greatest benefits 


time he has placed hi reatment before 
ethat have accrued from scientific endeavour 


the public that well might be envied by : ” 
for a long time past. 


my specialist. Each post brings him a 


For convenience in writing, the Coupon 
velow may be filled in and posted to 
= Mr. Levison for the particulars of the 
than delighted with its results. The tone ot 7 . . 

- new discovery which proved so 
enihusiasm running thr ig - oge 

rough these commun: successful. remedying weak or failing 


mber of letters from those who have 


lopted his treatment, and who are more 


cations is remarkable, when it is considered sight. 


| 
SPECIAL “QUIVER” COUPON. 


If you cannot call personally for a consultation, 


POST to Mr. JOHN LEVISON, 64 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Please send me, free of charge and without obligation on my part, full particulars 
of your new eyesight discovery. 1 enclose Id. stamp for postage. 


write clearly, \ 

and say whether Mr.. Jame 
title. If particu 

ars of eyesight trouble — 

will, if possible, write 

& personal letter of 


This Con) i y tetilable for use by overseas readers of this magazine. Lf now prefer not to cut the page, a letter on 
dinary notepaper, mentioning Tur QUIVER, do equally 


H 


Tuk Quiver, June, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


JUNE Ist. JOSEPH TESTS HIS 
BRETHREN 


Genesis xliv. 

Points TO EmpnasisE: (1) The plot, and how it 
worked. (2) Judah and his brethren at Joseph’s 
feet. (3) Changed men. 

HE various incidents in the develop- 

ment of the story of Joseph and _ his 
brethren are full of interest and rich in 
dramatic power. In the lesson we have 
the final test of the men who, years before, 
sold their young brother into slavery; and the 
manner in which they bear themselves in 
the trial shows that they are now changed 
men, and that they have learned their 
lesson in the school of experience and 
suffering. 


Tested by Hardship and Suffering 

It is said that Constantius, the father of 
Constantine, finding when he came to the 
throne a considerable number of Christians 
in office and at court, issued an edict requir- 
ing them to renounce Christianity or give 
up their places. The far greater number of 
them readily and resolutely gave up their 
employments and prospects in order to 
preserve a good conscience; but a_ few 
cringed and renounced Christianity. When 
the emperor had thus made full proof of 
their dispositions, he turned out every one 
who had complied, and took all the others 
in again, giving as his reason for his con- 
duct that those who would not be true to 
Christ would not be true to him. 


Proof of a True Religion 
It was a severe test to which Joseph put 
his brethren when he had the money and 
the silver cup placed in their sacks. <A 
man’s attitude in the face of such a trial is 
ure proof of his religion. 
\ poor Christian ferryman in China found 
pall of valuable rold bracelets in his boat 
after a passenger had landed. He immedi- 
tely sought for the owner, but without 
uces According to Chinese law he could 
keep any property that was not claimed. He 
ed over the matter, and having done so, 
he told the preacher, who went with him to 
the Mandarin. When that official heard 


817 


the story, he said: ‘ Well, I have never 
seen or heard anything like this. Your 
religion must be a true religion to influence 
a poor man to give up wealth for the sake of 
conscience,”’ 


JUNE 8th. JOSEPH FORGIVES HIS 
BRETHREN 


Genesis xlv. 1—xlvi. 7 


Points TO EMPHASISE : (1) Joseph's revelation to his 
brethren. (2) The command from Pharaoh. 
(3) Jacob in Egypt. 
“THE arresting things of this story,” writes 
Dr. Campbell Morgan, “ are the final evi- 
dences which it affords of the greatness of 
Joseph. The first is that of his tears. Here 
in the midst of remarkable power, and in 
the hour of the vindication of his earliest 
dreams, he is seen as a mean of great heart, 
to whom the ties of family relationship 
made the most sacred appeal. It is im- 
possible, moreover, to read the story of 
these tears without feeling that they gave 
expression to his tenderness of heart toward 
his brethren, and his gladness at the change 
wrought in them; and that the sin which 
they committed against him so long ago, 
had, in the economy of God, been turned 


into such an evident blessing.” 


Love that Wins 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll has related 
that during Dr. Doddridge’s Northampton 
ministry an Irishman was convicted ot 
sheep-stealing, and, according to the cruel 
custom of the time, condemned to death. 
Doddridge did everything he could to save 
him, but vain When the man was 
being driven in the death-cart to the place 
of execution, he asked that they should stop 
at Dr. Doddridge’s house. ‘This was done, 
and when Dr. Doddridge came out the man 
said to him ‘Dr. Doddridge, every drop 
of my blood loves you, every 
heart loves you, because you tried to save 


vein of my 


” 


me. 

Joseph loved his brethren and, in the 
providence of God, saved them from the 
effects of famine, by preceding them into 
Egypt in preparation tor the evil days that 


awaited them in the tuture. 
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ACQUAINTED. 


Your Grocer will 
INTRODUCE you to 


Tomato Catsup 


for 3d., 6d., 9d., or 1s., 
and you'll be FAST FRIENDS for ever. 


Appetising. Digestive. Delicious. 


SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
tints grey or 
Trial Bottle. faded hair any natural 
shade desired, BROWN, 
BROWN 
RN or Gul 
shee h.s a certified 
cliente'’e of over FOUR 
NDRED AND SIXTY 
THOUSAND 
Ss 


SEEGERS 
contains no lead. mercury, 
Silver or sulphur A 


medical certincate accom 
sunics each bottie. 
ERGER’S is) permanent 
and washable, has nogrease 
and does not burn the hair 
Orscalp Large bottle -, 
post free 22. Trial bottle 6d, 

free 7d Chemista, 
stores fairdre: erers 
everywhere 

HINDEs (Wavers) LtD., 

Finsbury, London. 


| LEARN TO WRITE 
am _ADVERTISEMENTS 


e salaries. this 
Post We will teach 
Ser for our beautiful 
tt is FR 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept, 133 Oxford Btreet, Landon. 


LITTLE 
MOTHERS 


GETTING THEM OFF ONE'S 
NERVES. 


Many a woman who would not hesitate for a 
moment to interfere between a pair of fighting dogs, 
shrinks with utter loathing from one solitary, slow. 
creeping black-beetle ; and if such a person chances 
to be unfortunate enough to inhabit a dwelling that 
s Infested by these vermin her life is made a burden 

the knowle -dge that she is constantly surrounded 
by y what is to her a very real terror 

There is no getting away from the fact that Beetle 
Virus Is the surest and quickest remedy for getting 
these horrid pests out of one’s house and off one’s 
nerves Its action is rapid and certain, and while 
™ kly destroying black-beetles it is vet non poisonous 
and perfectly harmless to human beings or domestic 
Pets. Beetle Virus is stocked by Chemists and 
re cers, or & supply will be sent direct (in return 


"¥-) on application to The Goldstone Chemical 
W tks, Hove, 


Useslt 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. They 
afford the purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of pre- 
serving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp and hair. For 
torturing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and chafings 
of infants, children and adults 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are most effective. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Otntment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.38.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8. A. 


as Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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JUNE 15th. JACOB BEFORE PHARAOH 


Genesis xlvt. 28—alvti. 12, 28-31 


Points TO EMPHAsIs! (1) The meeting of Joseph 
with his tathet 2) Jacob and his sons at the 
court of the king. (3) The covenant between 
Jacob and Joseph 

30TH Jacob and Joseph believed, though 

they had settled in the land of Egypt, 

that God would yet redeem His promises 
to them and their seed, and give them the 
land of Canaan to inherit. They looked into 
the future with confidence, believing that 
He was faithful who had promised. 


Faith Tested and Proved 

“Can you do it ?”’ a Korean was once 
asked with reference to some church work. 
“We ask questions such as ‘Can you do 
it?’ about men’s work, but not about 
God’s work,’’ was the quiet reply of the 
man. God honours trust faithfully reposed 
in Him, 

The story is told of an old man who wa 
visited by the minister. He was held fast to 
his chair with rheumatism, but he had his 
Bible open in tront of him, The minister 


noticed that the word proved’? was 


written frequently im the margin. He 
turned over a tew pages and found: ‘ God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble Proved.” And so it went 
on through the book. The old man had 
taken God Book and written his own 
experiences in the margin. He had tested 
the Divine promises and found them true. 
What a bl Cd experience ! 


JUNE 22nd. THE BLINDING EFFECT OF 


SIN 
I 
Pot Et 1) The d 1 of the in- 
‘ t 2) Held captive by drink 
PEMPERAD 1 all things is frequently 
enjoined by tl Word ot God. The late 
General Booth used to say that a hearty 
meal of the plainest fare, or a very small 
quantity of richer food, would clothe his 
soul with torpor, make his brain feel lke a 
log of wood, and render speaking or writing 
a positive torture *T have no doubt,” he 
added, “‘ that it is », more or less, with 
numbers of other speakers, some of these 


int of the fact or too tond 
of the knife-and-tork business to curb the 


ippetit for thi ake of the profitable 


Clinging to Poison 

In “The Transfigured Sackcloth,” Dr. 
W. L. Watkinson has the following: “ In 
the legend, the Duchess Isabella, wishing 
earnestly to obtain some object, was in- 
structed by the crafty court astrologer to 
kiss day by day for a hundred days a certain 
beautiful picture, and she would receive the 
fulfilment of her wish. It was a sinister 
trick, for the picture contained a subtle 
poison which stained her lips with every 
salutation, Little by little the golden 
tresses of the queenly woman turned white, 
her eyes became dim, her colour faded, her 
lips became black; but, infatuated, the 
suicidal kiss was continued until, before the 
hundred days were complete, the royal dupe 
lay dead. So we yield ourselves to the 
sorcery of sin, Despite many warnings, we 
persist in our fellowship with what seems 
truth, beauty, lberty, pleasure, until our 
whole soul is poisoned and destroyed. Sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 


REVIEW : THE VICTORIES 
OF FAITH 


JUNE 29th. 


Act Hebrews Xt. 20-22 
Potnts TO EMPHASIS! (1) Joseph as an example for 
all time 2) Man and the Divine purpose. } 


The value of taith 


A Story of Professor Huxley 

To be without faith is to be without that 
deep peace and rest that are more precious 
than worldly possessions. 

It is told of an eminent man, who was a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, that he 
happened to be on an official commission 
Huxley. They were away in 


with Protesso 
a little country town, and when Sabbath 
morning came round Huxley remarked: 

You are going church to-day 
Yes,” rephed the other, expect to.” 
“Oh.” said Huxley, “ stay and talk with 
“T won't,” replied the Christian 
politician, “‘ because you are too much for 
me, No,” tid Huxley, sit and talk 


simply out of your heart as to what region 


is to you.’ So he sat down and spoke to 
the vreatest Agnostic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of his taith in Jesus Christ, of his sense 
of tergiveness, ot In companionships, and 
of his hope When he had finished Huxley 
rose with tears in his eyes, and, holding out 
his hands, said: ‘‘ My dear fellow, I would 
be willing to give these hands u I could 
believe that, but I cannot,” 
18 
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FRGGLOSSA 


KILLS the BALDNESS GERM 


Itis time the public are t id plainly that baldness 
is caused by germ. Scurf and dandruff 
are not unav rida © growths they are due to a 
malignant sterilizi g baci illus, which laughs at washes 
and so-called restore ers, 
EGGLOSSA is perhaps the on/y hair specific 
formulated by anexpert analyst. EGGLOSSA 
destroys the baldness germ and promotes an 
elastic vigour of scalp which enables it to resist 
future attacks. 


You will get strong and beautiful hair by using 
EGG LOSSA, which kills the harmful germs, stinu- 
lates the follicles and gives new life to the most 
faded hair. Its regular use infallibly stops the hair 
falling or turning grey, and restores it to its natural 
coloure EGGLOSSA puts back the clock. 
if your Chemist 
does not stock 
send P.O. 1/- to- 
day for full-sized 
Anatyst’s Test 
Bottle. 
— 


Post free from 
Ecciossa Mra. Co., 


Bisnorston, 


Bristow. 


The Deep Disgust 5 
He’s in a plight, 

The tank is bust, 
There’s no Fluxite. 


Essential in every tool-_kit is 


the paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


anyone can d lering work with Fluxite. Plumbers 
and other practical - nen will have it. 


Of ete.. in and tins. 


‘ 
THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
is a useful portable itfit for motor-car or home. It 
a Sper ace Soldering Iron, a 
ket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and a pamphlet 
‘ Soldering Work.” 
Price 4/6. Post paid United Kingdom. 


Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Rd., Bermondsey, England. 
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Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer. 


When a brogue 
shoe looks smart 
and keeps its shape 


until worn out you 
may reasonably call it 
a good brogue shoe. 


This strong yet light 
schoolgirl’s brogue illus- 
trated here does just 
that. It will outwear 
any shoe sold of the 
same weight. Scotch- 
made and finished. 


The 
Schoolgirl. 


As illustrated. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 ... 10/6 


9, 10, 1, 12, 


In Brown Willow “Calf, 64. extra per pair. 


Norwell 
‘Perth’ Boots 


The Perth Golfing Garry 
Oxford Shoe 


ad, weal would like something new 
in brogue shoe styles, we recom- 
mend this one—our very latest. 
The Iustrati n conveys the cut, 
build, and style 
of this really 
fine regular 
out-door all- 
weather shoe 
In russet- 
brown willow 
calf. 
Hand-made. 


21/- 


Post Paid. 
Same Den 18/6 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue T of Scotch 
Brogue footwear, sent post free anywhere. Com- 
plete satisfaction or your money returned in full, 


D. NORWELL & SON, 


Perth, Scotland. behind 


q Established over 100 Years, boot. 
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PATRONIZED BY RUGS | - 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. AWAY . 

NEW 
RE FROM: UR LOOM DESIGNS 
Prudential Real 
Seamless Woven \ Repeat 
s ita for 
Ar to t require Royal 
“AR EN i TO COVER ANY ORDINARY Palace, 
I I ent out as Sample ( arpets .with Stockholm 
FREE 
vi k '400,000- DURING THE PAS 
CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY ! 
With every Carpet we shall Absolutely 
Give Away avery 
send Two Car- 
pets; aul Two Rugs 
Repeat Orders received 
from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhoim. 
Mrs. Marg ry write rs. F. Hodgson & 178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May gth. 
H. Cox, Esq., write Please send me two of your Prudential Brussel 
sixteen years, and have | been in wear twelve years. 
HODGSON & SONS Importers & Merchants, WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 
Look out for 
A Clever Idea! SOMETHING NEW in 
Yet a very simple one for glossing linen. HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 
Just rub “Redford’s * Pigtail’ Brand” into 
the linen, then iron lightly, and you get se 7 
a ‘gloss just like china” on your linen Let us send you pariiculars. 
with half the ironing labour. There's no HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd. 27 Bathampton, Bath. 
trouble and no stic king of irons—but re- | 
member you must always ask for and use 
REDFORDS GLOSS BRAND 
SPECIAL “TOINOCO SILK-FIBRE" BRAND. 
TRIAL Catarrn n ty fo r Influenza, Colds, | 
OFFER for Paper k lk tor comt 
50 SOTid. 
SILKY FIBRE DEPOT. 3Unity St. Bristol 
” 
COUPON. How, When, and Where” Corner. 
To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 
Name 
Address 
Age Date of Birthday < 
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is a delightful Chocolate Confection, velvety 
and bland, and quite different from any other. 


Manufacturers by Special Sealed Warrants of Appointment to H.M. the King, 
. H.M. the Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, and to the People for nearly 200 years. 


iy | 
iif | 7 
6 9 | 

| “My Favourite Chocolate.” || 
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A Pleasant Way to 


Health. 


No special diet no drugs no loss of 


glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 


time 


just a 


“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural 


way. 


This well- 


known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 


body's filter. 


With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 


restored. 


appetite and good digestion are sure to follow 
Eno’s © Fruit Salt” never causes griping or weakening 


effects 


Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 


The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 


It cools and refreshes 


smarting skin and renders it soft, white 


and smooth. 


The consistent use of this 
famous preparation is a sure 
meanso! preventing sunburn 
freckles and redness 

4 


KOWLANDS 
t Hatton Garden 
LONDON, EC 


First aid to 
unburnt Skin 


-.XPOSURE to sea and gun calls for 


. 
the use of Rowland’s “ 


Rowlands 


KALYDOR.” 


the irritated, 


SEND US + 
AND YOU 


OR 


s 


Ik DRESS 

UT 

WE WILL RETURN IT CARRIE 

PAID, BEAUTIFULLY DRY- 

CLEANED AND READY FOR 
LONG-TIME WEAR 


BEST QUALITY WORK 
Carriage or postage parct ome way on 
everything 


Cfarks Dye Works 


34S ka 


~ 


THE 
July 
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: 
"FRUIT SALINE’se FRUIT POWD 
HEALTH-CIVING, 
ry 
| ESTABLISHED “2 
| 
RED 
4 A ) | 
| 3 | iim” L 
For Breakfast & after Diriner. 


